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Gossb  (unlocking  the  wicket)  :  We  shall  find  a  pleasant  seat 
by  the  lake  at  the  other  end  of  the  gardens. 

Moore  :  It  will  be  delightful  to  sit  discoursing  by  an  evening 
lake,  watching  oars  plying  on  a  last  voyage  round  the  island. 

Gosse  :  Whilst  other  boats  return  to  the  boathouse,  beguiled 
by  thoughts  of  supper,  a  thought  that  they  will  share  with  the 
crowd  dispersing  homeward  along  the  opposite  bank. 

Moore  :  But  why  was  I  never  invited  before  to  participate  in 
the  pleasure  of  this  garden  ?  At  every  moment  the  swards  open 
into  such  fair  aspects  that  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  the  seat  by 
the  brimming  lake  is  not  overhung  by  an  ilex. 

Gosse  :  In  the  beginning  these  gardens  were  reserved  for  the 
residents  of  Hanover  Terrace,  but  the  County  Council  has  decreed 
that  such  exclusiveness  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  age  we  live 
in,  and  a  few  months  hence  people  will  share  our  delight. 

Moore  :  We  shall  suffer  and  the  people  will  not  be  happier, 
for  nobody  cares  to  go  where  all  may  go. 

Gosse  :  The  individual  withers  and  the  world  grows  more  and 
more.  But  here  is  the  seat,  and  though  there  be  no  ilex  boughs 
above  it,  there’s  a  handsome  beech,  and  you  are  not  one  of  those 
who  would  transform  England  into  Sicily. 

Moore  :  Ilexes  are  as  common  in  England  as  in  Sicily. 

Gosse  :  The  ilex  is  not  one  of  our  indigenous  trees,  and  I 
doubt  if  our  pleasure  would  be  increased  if  we  were  to  meet  with 
one.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  lessened  by  the  classical  associations 
of  the  tree.  Man  is  man’s  legitimate  study,  and  in  talk  by  this 
“  brimming  lake  ”  we  shall  learn  something  that  we  did  not 
know  before  of  ourselves,  and  indirectly  something  we  did  not  , 
know  of  Theocritus.  I  would  remark  that  we  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  for  more  than  a  month,  an  absence  that 
can  now  be  explained  and  atoned  for  by  an  account  of  the  literary 
eggs  you  have  been  laying ;  some  of  the  chicks  within  them  must 
have  broken  their  shells  and  are  now  running  hither  and  thither 
pecking  voraciously. 

Moore  :  Pecking  in  my  soul’s  garden  till  they  have  gotten 
wings  to  fly  into  other '  gardens — a  hint  of  plagiarism. 
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Gossb  :  A  vindictive  twist  given  to  my  thought,  which  was 
then  brooding  in  a  httle  jealousy,  for  I  have  read  in  the  news¬ 
papers  that  you  are  engaged  in  a  play  with  Saint  Paul  for  a 
hero.  And  as  we  have  always  been  literary  confidants - 

Moore  :  Do  not  speak  of  this  play,  for  it  has  come  to  naught ; 
and,  to  put  Theocritus  and  Landor  behind  us,  I  will  drop  into 
the  language  of  Esther  Waters,  saying  that  I  broke  down  about 
fifty  yards  from  home,  but  whether  the  breakdown  occiurred  in 
the  back  sinews  or  in  the  suspensory  ligament  1  cannot  tell. 

Gosse  :  Look  upon  me  as  your  vet. ;  confide  the  circumstances. 
Was  it  on  the  near  or  the  off? 

Moore  :  My  dear  Gosse,  I  caimot  expatiate  on  the  story  of 
my  breakdown ;  it  is  altogether  too  sad.  How  sad  it  is  you  may 
judge  when  I  tell  you  that  to-morrow  I  shall  send  two  telegrams 
to  America  withdrawing  the  play  from  publication  and  a  possible 
performance. 

Gosse  :  This  is  indeed  stem  criticism,  and  has  been  acted  upon 
without  friendly  consultation. 

Moore  :  It  is  true  that  I  am  always  seeking  opinions,  but  I 
only  act  on  yours,  and  if  I  didn’t  ask  you  about  my  play  it  was 
because  I  was  afraid  of  boring  you. 

Gosse  :  Have  I  ever  shown  any  signs  of  boredom  when  you 
consulted  me?  If  you  had,  I  should  have  advised  you  to  put  the 
manuscript  away  in  a  drawer.  But  you  dictate  and  are  without 
fashioned  manuscripts. 

Moore  :  I  have  withdrawn  my  play  for  the  present,  till  I  more 
fully  realise  Paul  in  the  circumstances,  for  to  some  extent  circum¬ 
stances  heighten  or  lower  the  man. 

Gosse  :  So  Paul  has  been  turned  out  to  grass,  and  you  stand 
gazing  over  the  hedge. 

Moore  :  By  no  means.  After  a  few  sighs,  a  groan,  a  lamenta¬ 
tion  on  the  sordidness  of  the  human  lot,  I  bade  farewell  to  him 
who  has  influenced  the  Western  World  more  than  any  man  that 
ever  lived.  The  influence  of  Napoleon — what  is  it?  And  all  the 
English  poets — what  influence  have  they  exercised  comparable 
to  Paul’s? 

Gosse  :  In  the  epic  he  was  manageable  but  in  the  drama  he 
has  proved  unmanageable.  And  your  thoughts  have  turned — 
whither? 

Moore  :  To  the  editing  of  the  twenty-volume  edition  which 
is  in  preparation  in  America. 

Gosse  :  I  hope  you  limit  your  literary  activities  to  the 
editing  of  your  old  books.  I  shudder  at  the  thought  lest  you 
should  alter  a  single  word  of  your  imaginary  conversations 
with  me. 
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Moobb  :  1  am  glad,  GkTsse,  that  you  are  satisfied  with  my  inter¬ 
pretation  of  your  ideas.  But  you  can  reassure  yourself;  I  am 
not  thinking  of  adding  or  withdrawing  anything. 

Gossb  :  Additions  trouble  me  less  than  omissions,  but  I  am 
troubled.  Now,  of  what  new  writer  will  you  speak?  Not  of 
any  of  our  contemporaries,  I  hope !  So  long  as  I  do  not  express 
any  opinions  derogatory  to - 1  need  not  mention  names. 

Moobe  :  No  contemporary  writer  is  the  subject  of  my  additions. 
You  will  remember  that  in  the  original  conversations  I  made  but 
a  brief  allusion  to  Anne  Bronte,  attributing  my  awakening  to 
her  story.  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall,  or  was  it  Shelley  that 
awakened  me  in  the  cave  of  dreamy  youth?  There  are,  of  course, 
almost  as  many  mental  awakenings  as  there  are  physical.  In 
Confessions  of  a  Young  Man,  a  book  you  have  never  read,  perhaps, 
I  tell  how  whilst  driving  in  the  family  coach  from  Mayo  to 
Galway  I  heard  my  parents  talking  of  Lady  Audley's  Secret,  and 
Lady  Audiey’s  Secret  led  me  to  read  other  books  by  Miss 
Braddon.  After  Lady  Audley's  Secret  I  read  a  book  called,  I 
think,  John  Marchmont’s  Towers,  and  then  an  adaptation  of 
Madame  Bovary,  a  seeming*  vanity;  but  what  would  have 
happened  to  me  if  I  had  not  read  this  vanity  I  cannot  imagine, 
for  the  doctor’s  wife  read  Byron  and  Shelley  assiduously.  I 
am  afraid  I  have  told  the  story  before,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  telling  it  here,  for  my  age  could  not  have  been  more  than 
ten  or  eleven  when  I  read  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall  and 
The  Sensitive  Plant.  Shelley  I  discovered  in  oiu:  library ;  The 
Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall  belonged  to  my  governess,  and  it  was 
for  the  sake  of  the  wonderful  name  of  Wildfell  that  I  borrowed 
the  book  from  her.  In  our  published  conversations,  Gosse,  I 
confessed  (if  I  didn’t,  I  should  have  confessed)  that  Anne’s 
story  of  a  passionate  love  that  came  to  naught  sent  me  to  Castle 
Carra  a  little  scared  lest  I  had  been  bom  into  a  world  in  which 
nobody  transgressed.  And  it  is  with  my  boyish  dread  of  a  sin¬ 
less  world  that  Anne  is  associated,  with  pity  for  her  early  death, 
coming  before  any  taste  of  life,  for  a  virgin’s  death  is  the  very 
saddest  thing  that  can  befall.  It  was  Anne  who  revealed  this 
sadness  to  me,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  paying  my  debt. 
Gobse  : 

“  We  have  a  vision  of  our  own  ; 

Ah  I  why  should'we  iindo  it^?  ” 

are  the  words  of  a  poet  whose  soul  has  passed  into  ours,  and  we 
should  hearken  to  the  wisdom  that  enjoins  us  not  to  return  to 
Yarrow. 

Moobe  :  It  is  long  since  I  read  the  poem,  and  would  ask  yon 
if  the  poet  found  Yarrow  revisited  merely  dust  and  ashes? 
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Gdsse  :  How  long  is  it  since  you  read  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell 
Hall? 

Moore  ;  More  than  half  a  century  ;  but  soon  after  our  published 
conversations  I  sent  to  the  library  and  was  rew’arded  by  the 
discovery - 

Gosse  ;  That  Anne  Bronte  was  a  greater  writer  than  Balzac 
or  Turgenev  ? 

Moore  :  Despite  the  beauty  of  your  prose,  you  fail  to  antici¬ 
pate  me.  I  did  not  think  once  of  Balzac  or  Turgenev,  and  very 
often  that  if  Anne  Bronte  had  lived  ten  years  longer  she  would 
have  taken  a  place  beside  Jane  Austen,  perhaps  even  a  higher 
place. 

Gosse  :  I  think  she  died  when  she  was  seven-and-twenty  of 
consumption. 

Moore  :  Anne  had  all  the  qualities  of  Jane  Austen  and  other 
qualities;  she  could  write  with  heat,  one  of  the  rarest  qualities, 
introduced  by  Paul  into  literature - , 

Gosse  T  would  sooner  hear  you  speak  of  Anne  Bronte  than 
Saint  Paul. 

Moore  :  Well,  then,  Gosse,  since  you  insist  on  directing  my 
conversation,  I  will  say  that  a  young  farmer  is  in  love  with 
the  tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall  with  a  passion - 

Gosse  :  Forgive  me  for  interrupting  you  again,  but  the  last 
time  I  came  to  Ebury  Street  you  read  some  lines  from  a  paper 
you  were  writing  about  Miss  Austen,  and  in  speaking  of  Sense 
and  Sensibility  you  say  :  “  Marianne  reveals  the  burning  human 
heart  in  English  prose  narrative  for  the  first  and  the  last  time.” 

Moore  ;  Your  visits  are  celestial,  Gosse,  few  and  far  between, 
but  it  was  since  your  last  visit  that  I  re-read  The  Tenant  of 
Wildfell  Hall.  Anne  broke  down  in  the  middle  of  her  story, 
but  her  breakdown  was  not  for  lack  of  genius  but  of  experience. 
An  accident  would  have  saved  her;  almost  any  man  of  letters 
would  have  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm  and  said  :  ‘  ‘  You  must 
not  let  your  heroine  give  her  diary  to  the  young  farmer,  saying, 
‘Here  is  my  story;  go  home  and  read  it.’  Your  heroine  must 
tell  the  young  farmer  her  story,  and  an  entrancing  scene  you 
will  make  of  the  telling.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  your  heroine, 
her  voice,*  her  gestures,  the  questions  that  would  arise  and  the 
answers  that  would  be  given  to  them,  would  preserve  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  a  passionate  and  original  love  story.”  The  diary  broke 
the  story  in  halves.  ...  As  you  haven’t  read  the  book  for  a 
long  time,  Gosse,  you  will  allow  me  to  recall  to  your  remem¬ 
brance  the  theme  :  The  tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall  is  a  young  and 
handsome  woman  who  has  rented  the  Hall  and  lives  in  almost 
complete  seclusion ,  making  no  acquaintances ;  she  is  rarely  seen 
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except  when  she  goes  forth, to  paint.  The  lonely  figure  paint¬ 
ing  woods  and  fields  becomes  a  subject  of  gossip,  and  it  is  not 
long  before  the  imaginations  of  the  people  discover  in  her  the 
heroine  of  a  sinful  story,  a  discovery  which  helps,  I  take  it,  to 
plunge  the  young  farmer  headlong  into  that  torment  of  passion 
which  men  rarely,  if  ever,  have  the  power,  I  will  not  say  of 
feeling,  but  of  transferring  into  written  words.  The  Lord  Jesus 
was  Saint  Paul’s  inspiration ;  the  Lord  Jesus  was  also  Saint 
Teresa’s  inspiration ;  in  her  we  find  the  same  heat  as  we  do  in 
the  Epistles,  and  in  H^loise’s  letters  to  Abelard  so  intense  is  the 
heat  of  her  passion  that  we  wonder  the  paper  she  wrote  on  did 
not  curl  up  and  burst  into  flame.  I  must  not  be  afraid  of  repeat¬ 
ing  the  word  “  heat  ”  ;  it  is  essential  that  I  should  repeat  it,  for 
what  I  am  thinking  of  is  heat  and  not  violence,  rhetoric  or 
vehemence.  You  were  good  enough  to  remind  me  a  few  moments 
ago  that  I  read  you  some  lines  from  a  paper  I  was  writing 
about  Miss  Austen ,  and  you  complimented  me  even  to  the  extent 
of  remembering  my  very  words,  that  we  find  the  burning  human 
heart  in  English  prose  narrative  for  the  first  and  the  last  time. 
When  I  read  you  those  few  lines  The  Tenant  of  WUdfell  Hall 
was  a  dim  memory  going  back  more  than  fifty  years,  a  child’s 
appreciation  of  a  book  he  got  from  his  governess.  But  on 
reading  it  again  I  said  :  “  The  farmer  goes  to  the  Hall  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  same  almost  animal  emotion  that  consumed 
Marianne  when  she  went  up  to  London  in  search  of 
Willoughby.” 

Gosse  :  But  surely  there  are  more  than  traces  of  the  heat 
you  speak  of  in  her  sisters’  works? 

Moore  :  Wuthering  Heights  is  written  with  vehemence,  with 
eloquence,  but  there’s  very  little  heat  in  it,  if  any.  I  don’t  put 
forward  the  quality  of  heat  as  a  very  high  literary  quality.  I 
cannot,  for  we  do  not  find  it  in  Shakespeare,  in  Dante,  in  Homer ; 
but  it’s  the  rarest  of  literary  qualities. 

Gosse  :  An  emotion  enkindled  by  spiritual  or  physical  love. 
I  think  you  exaggerate  its  rarity,  and  that  were  an  adequate 
search  made  for  it  in  the  works  of  religious  reformers  you  would 
have  to  add  to  your  list.  I  am  not  sure  you  would  not  have  to 
add  Saint  Augustine.  In  your  story  The  Lake  you  give  some 
stanzas  from  an  Irish  poem.  A  peasant,  I  believe  you  say  the 
author  was,  a  native  of  County  Cork,  who  wandered  demi  nted 
about  the  country  and  expressed  his  sorrow  at  least  in  one  beauti¬ 
ful  poem,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  extract. 

Moore  :  A  very  beautiful  poem  indeed  it  must  be,  if  we  may 
judge  it  by  T.  W.  Eolleston’s  beautiful  translation. 

Gosse  :  But  Saint  Augustine - what  have  you  got  to  say 
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about  the  passage  when  he  and  hj^  mother  stand  by  a  window 
overlooking  the  river,  the  Tiber,  I  think?  Or  was  it  when  he 
visited  his  mother  in  Milan?  If  so,  it  was  the  Amo. 

Moore  :  I  remember  the  passage  as  you  do,  vaguely.  I  think 
the  scene  you  speak  of  occurred  at  Ostia,  where  his  mother 
died.  But  may  we  not  leave  the  question  of  heat  in  literature 
to  be  decided  another  day,  and  return  to  Anne  Bronte,  whose 
weaving  of  the  narrative  in  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
of  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall  reveals  a  born  tale-teller,  just 
as  the  knotted  and  tangled  threads  in  Wuthering  Heights  reveal 
the  desperate  efforts  of  a  lyrical  poet  to  construct  a  prose  narra¬ 
tive?  I  heard  you  once  say  that  outside  of  his  special  gift  a 
man  is  often  a  poor  creature.  The  remark  was  instigated  by 
Swinburne’s  attempts  to  write  prose  tales,  and  a  story  is  told 
of  Beethoven,  who,  after  a  quarrel,  said,  “  Whosoever  can  write 
a  symphony  can  cook  a.  dinner.”  His  friends  did  not  think  so; 
nor  do  I  think  that  Emily,  whose  poems  are  above  Anne’s  as 
the  stars  are  above  the  earth,  was  intended  by  Nature  to  write 
prose  narratives,  and  for  different  reasons  Charlotte  failed  too; 
she  wrote  well — all  three  wrote  w'ell — but  good  writing  did  not 
help  her,  for  she  was  afflicted  with  much  congenital  commonplace. 
The  true  artist  is  neither  esoteric  nor  commonplace ;  he  captures 
the  world  with  broad  human  sympathies  and  woos  and  wins 
his  fellows  with  his  craft.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  the  most  commonplace 
of  all  English  writers - 

Gossb  ;  That  seems  rather  hard. 

Moore  :  I  only  read  one  book  of  hers,  a  story  called  Phyllis, 
a  very  lack-lustre  story  indeed ;  out  of  the  pages  rises  the  image 
of  a  meek-voiced,  almost  witless  widow  sitting  by  her  fire-place, 
a  kettle  singing  on  the  hob. 

Gosse  :  As  I  think  I  have  told  you  before,  you  very  often  have 
something  to  say  that’s  worth  saying,  but  you  are  apt  to  spoil 
it  by  exaggeration.  ...  I  agree  with  you  that  the  diary  was 
a  mistake  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  heroine  had 
told  her  story  herself ;  but  I  think  Anne  would  have  answered 
the  literary  friend  w'ho  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm  that  if  she 
had  allowed  her  heroine  to  tell  her  story  it  would  not  have  filled 
more  than  a  couple  of  pages,  and  for  Anne  to  get  her  book 
published  she  had  at  least  to  fill  two  hundred  more. 

Moore  :  Whosoever  is  possessed  of  the  gift  of  narrative  can 
fashion  a  story  as  it  pleases  him,  and  I  have  no  faintest  doubt 
that  Anne  would  have  discovered  new  matter  for  the ‘required 
length.  I  prefer  to  think  that  she  fell  into  one  of  those  pitfalls 
— I  know  them  well — with  which  tale-telling  is  beset.  .  .  .  But 
you  may  be  right. 
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Gosse  :  I  hope  I  am  not  right,  for  yours  is  the  nobler  explana¬ 
tion.  But  do  you  find  sufficient  support  in  the  first  half  of  The 
Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall  to  justify  you  in  saying  that  Anne’s 
genius  exceeded  her  sisters’  genius,  and  that  if  she  had  lived  for 
ten  years  more  we  should  all  be  speaking  of  her  as  a  rival  to 
Jane  Austen? 

Moore  :  No,  indeed.  If  Anne  had  written  nothing  but  The 
Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall  I  should  not  have  bewi  able  to  predict 
the  high  place  she  would  have  taken  in  English  letters.  All  I 
should  have  been  able  to  say  is.  An  inspiration  that  passed  away 
like  her  health.  But  she  is  likewise  the  author  of  Agnes  Grey, 
the  most  perfect  prose  narrative  in  English  literature  ...  in 
my  opinion. 

Gosse  :  The  most  perfect  prose  narrative  in  English  litera¬ 
ture,  and  overlooked  for  fifty-odd  years ! 

Moore  :  The  blindness  of  criticism  should  not  surprise  one 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  literature  as  you  are. 
You  have  noticed,  no  doubt,  that  I  avoid  whenever  I  can  the 
word  "fiction,”  for  the  word  has  become  degraded  by  associa¬ 
tion  with  circulating  libraries  and  has  come  to  mean  novels  that 
sell  for  six  months  and  are  never  heard  of  afterwards.  Agnes 
Grey  is  a  prose  narrative  simple  and  beautiful  as  a  muslin  dress. 
I  need  not  remind  you,  Gosse,  that  it’s  more  difficult  to  write 
a  simple  story  than  a  complicated  one.  The  arrival  of  Agnes 
at  the  house  of  her  employer  (she  is  the  new  governess)  opens 
the  story,  and  the  first  sentences,  the  eating  of  a  beef-steak  is 
among  the  first,  convince  us  that  we  are  with  a  quick,  witty 
mind,  capable  of  appreciating  all  she  hears  and  sees;  and  when 
Agnes  begins  to  tell  us  of  her  charges  and  their  vulgar  parents, 
we  know  that  we  are  reading  a  masterpiece.  Nothing  short  of 
genius  could  have  set  them  before  us  so  plainly  and  yet  with 
restraint,  even  the  incident  of  the  little  boy  who  tears  a  bird’s 
nest  out  of  some  bushes  and  fixes  fish  hooks  into  the  beaks  of 
the  young  birds  so  that  he  may  drag  them  about  the  stable  yard. 
.\gnes’s  reprimands,  too,  are  low  in  tone,  yet  sufficient  to  bring 
her  into  conflict  with  the  little  boy’s  mother,  who  thinks  that 
her  son’s  amusement  should  not  be  interfered  with.  The  story 
was  written,  probably,  when  Anne  Bronte  was  but  two  or  three 
and  twenty,  and  it  is  the  one  story  in  English  literature  in  which 
style,  characters  and  subject  are  in  perfect  keeping.  In  writing 
it  Anne’s  eyes  were  always  upon  the  story  itself  and  not  upon 
her  readers ;  a  thought  does  not  seem  to  have  come  into  her  mind 
that  a  reader  would  like  a  little  more  drama,  a  little  more  comedy, 
that  a  picnic  or  a  ball  would  provide  entertainment.  Whilst 
writing  about  Agnes  Grey’s  first  set  of  pupils  she  had  in  mind 
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Agnes’s  second  set,  and  was  careful  that  the  first  situation  should 
lead  up  to  the  second.  Agnes  is  not  dismissed,  nor  does  she 
even,  as  well  as  I  remember,  leave  for  any  definite  reason.  The 
house  has  become  disagreeable  to  her  and  she  leaves,  rests  for 
a  while  at  home,  and  hearing  of  a  situation  in  which  she  would 
have  the  charge  of  two  growing  girls,  she  accepts  it,  and  the 
reader  is  relieved  to  find  Agnes,  whom  he  has  begun  to  appre¬ 
ciate,  among  less  harsh  surroundings.  One  of  her  pupils  is  about 
to  pass  out  of  the  schoolroom  into  the  world ;  the  other  is  a  sort 
of  tomboy  who  likes  kittens  and  puppies,  and  the  society  of  the 
stable  yard  and  harness  room  better  than  that  of  the  drawing¬ 
room,  her  hour  not  having  yet  come.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
term,  a  term  of  six  months  or  a  year,  Agnes  Grey  goes  home, 
and  after  a  short  holiday  she  returns  to  her  pupils,  very  tired, 
for  the  journey  has  been  a  long  one.  But  whilst  Agnes  has  been 
resting  at  home  Miss  Murray  has  been  to  her  first  ball,  and 
Agnes,  must  really  come  to  the  schoolroom  at  once  to  hear  all 
about  it.  And  so  absorbed  is  Miss  Murray  in  herself,  in  her 
dress,  in  her  partners,  in  the  flowers  that  were  given  to  her, 
in  the  words  that  w’ere  spoken  to  her  during  the  dances  and  the 
sitting-out  in  quiet  corners,  that  she  fails  to  perceive  how  inappro¬ 
priate  the  occasion  is  for  the  telling  of  her  successes.  Agnes 
Grey  gives  all  the  attention  she  can  give  to  her  pupil,  but  is  too 
tired  to  respond,  and  Miss  Murray,  feeling,  no  doubt,  that  Agnes 
thinks  she  is  exaggerating  her  successes,  insists  still  further  : 

“  As  for  me,  Miss  Grey - I’m  so  sorry  you  didn’t  see  me  !  I 

was  charming - wasn’t  I,  Matilda?  ”  And  the  younger  sister, 

who  has  not  been  to  the  ball,  answers  : 

“  Middling.” 

The  word  lights  up  the  narrative  like  a  ray  of  light  cast  by 
Ruysdael  into  the  middle  of  a  landscape. 

Gosse  :  I  am  afraid  you  writers  of  prose  narratives  appreciate 
other  people’s  narratives  only  when  you  find  your  own  qualities 
in  them. 

Moore  :  What  you  say  is  most  unjust.  You  have  read  a  great 
deal  of  poetry,  but  your  appreciations  of  poetry  are  not  limited 
to  the  exact  qualities  you  possess  yourself.  Why,  therefore, 
should  you  think  that  I  cannot  appreciate  anything  that  is  not 
part  of  my  own  possession? 

Gosse  :  I  don’t  think  it’s  quite  the  same  thing.  .  .  .  But 

tell  me  what  becomes  of  the  governess. 

Moore  :  She  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  curate  and  visits 
the  almshouses  with  him,  and  here  Anne  rises  to  greater  heights 
in  patter  than  Jane  Austen,  for  Jane’s  patter  is  drawing-room 
patter,  whilst  Anne’s  patter  is  in  Yorkshire  jargon.  I  don’t 
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know  if  you  will  acquiesce  in  my  belief  that  the  language  of  the 
fields  is  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  town,  and  that  the 
cottage  supplies  better  stuff  for  art  than  the  drawing-room. 

Gosse  :  Not  better  than  the  palace.  Shakespeare - 

Moore  :  Wouldn’t  it  he  just  as  well  to  leave  Shakespeare  out 
of  this  argument? 

Gosse  :  You  haven’t  told  me  yet  what  becomes  of  Agnes 
Grey. 

Moore  :  She  leaves  her  situation  and  goes,  I  think,  to  recover 
her  health  by  the  sea,  and  meeting  on  the  esplanade  the  parson 
with  whom  she  visited  the  almshouses — he  has  gone  there  for 
his  vacation - 

Gosse  :  The  end  of  the  walk  is  an  engagement ! 

Moore  :  And  why  shouldn’t  it  be?  The  simple  is  never 
commonplace. 

Gosse  :  The  commonplace  is  yesterday’s  artifices,  and  I  will 
admit  that  I  have  often  wondered  why  criticisms  should  have 
depreciated  Anne  so  flagrantly,  exalting  Charlotte  and  Emily 
into  princesses  of  literature  and  looking  on  Anne  as  a  sort  of 
Cinderella,  and  stranger  still  is  your  quarrel  with  critical  blind¬ 
ness,  since  it  has  cast  you  for  the  part  of  the  fairy  god-mother. 

Moore  :  Critics  follow  a  scent  like  hounds,  and  I  am  not 
certain  that  it  wasn’t  Charlotte  who  first  started  them  on  their 
depreciation  of  Anne.  I  cannot  give  chapter  and  verse  here, 
but  in  one  of  her  introductions  she  certainly  apologises  for  The 
Tenant  of  Wildfell  HaU.  I  am  not  certain  that  moral  reasons 
are  not  put  forward,  and  I  feel  sure  that  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  are  pleaded  :  Anne’s  youth,  her  sickness,  her  inexperience 
of  life.  Three  phthisis-stricken  sisters  living  on  a  Yorkshire  moor, 
and  all  three  writing  novels,  was  first-rate  copy,  and  Charlotte’s 
little  depreciations  were  a  great  help,  for  three  sisters  of  equal 
genius  might  strain  the  credulity  of  the  readers  of  the  evening 
newspapers.  Such  insight  that  would  enable  the  journalist  to 
pick  out  the  right  one  would  be  asking  too  much. 

Gosse  :  Could  you  have  picked  the  right? 

Moore  :  Not  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Anne’s  books, 
but  fifty  years  is  a  long  while  to  wait.  My  case  against  Charlotte 
does  not  end  with  an  implicit  defamation  of  her  sister,  for  in 
her  novel  Villette  she  is  guilty  of  a  bare-faced  plagiarism  that  I 
knov/  of.  We  may  rob  the  dead,  but  not  the  just  departed,  and 
of  all  the  poor  dead  sister  hardly  yet  cold  in  her  cofifin.  Like  her 
sister,  Charlotte  wrote  well,  but  she  did  not  write  out  of  the 
imaginations  of  her  mind,  and,  the  first  volume  of  Villette  being 
almost  an  autobiography,  her  talent  rises  all  the  while ;  but  the 
story  needed  in  the  second  volume  a  girl  representative  of  her 
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8ex,  something  more  than  a  tracing  of  Charlotte’s  own  youth, 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Charlotte  found  herself  in  a  quandary, 
constrained  to  lay  hands  on  Miss  Murray,  which  she  could  do 
easily,  a  mere  change  of  name  being  enough  to  hide  the  theft, 
for  nobody  had  read  Agnes  Grey. 

Gosse  :  Love  is  said  to  be  blind,  but  if  all  that  you  say  is 
true  criticism  is  even  blinder,  for  though  many  charges  have 
been  brought  against  Charlotte,  plagiarism. is  not  one  of  them. 

Moore  :  The  critics  of  the  Brontes  were  interested  more  in 
Charlotte’s  flirtation  with  the  schoolmaster  in  Belgium,  which, 
if  it  were  true,  matters  very  little,  and  if  it  was  not,  doesn’t 
matter  at  all.  But  you,  Gosse,  should  not  have  allowed  Charlotte 
to  climb  up  somebody  else’s  ladder  and  then  to  kick  it  away  when 
she  had  ensconced  herself  in  the  “  niche.” 

Gosse  :  As  I  have  not  read  Agnes  Grey  I  must  take  your 
remarks  on  trust,  but  I  will  read  the  story. 

Moore  :  I  wish  you  would,  and  write  an  article  about  Anne, 
for  then  the  truth  would  become  known. 

Gosse  :  Why  not  write  it  yourself?  The  story  is  true  to  you, 
and  to  me  it  is  only  a  partial  truth. 

Moore  :  Were  I  to  write  it,  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  my  paradoxes,  or  a  desire  to  tread  upon  somebody’s  corns. 
But  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  read,  the  story  will  possess  you 
and  you  will  long  to  reveal  the  true  Charlotte  and  her  patron.s, 
the  dinner  at  the  publishers,  and  the  dinner  at  Thackeray’s,  a 
dozen  pompous  men  standing  before  the  fire,  their  coat-tails 
lifted,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  timid  girl  who  had  discovered 
bigamy  and  written  it  out  all  by  herself.  The  nostrils  of  the 
twentieth  century  like  not  the  smell  of  these  broken  victuals, 
and  yet - 

Gosse  :  And  yet  the  lake  darkens  and  the  loiterers  along  the 
waterside  have  disappeared  ;  probably  gone  home  to  supper,  every 
one.  I’ll  let  you  out  at  the  further  gate. 


George  Moore. 
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“  VVir  wollen  sein  ein  einzig  Volk  von  Bruedern, 

In  keiner  Not  uns  trennen  und  Gefahr. 

Wir  wollen  frei  sein  wie  die  Vaeter  waren — 

Eher  den  Tod,  als  in  der  Knechtaohaft  leben. 

Wir  wollen^trauen  auf^den  hoechsten  Qott 

Und  iins  nicht  fuerchten  vor  der  Macht  der  Menschen.” 

,  William  TeU. 

Not  the  least  siguiticant,  and  in  the  long  run  the  least  important, 
effect  of  the  Franco-Belgian  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  has  been 
the  reaffirmation  of  German  unity.  Two  men,  a  prominent  Ger¬ 
man  said  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  have  united  the  German 
people — Bismarck  in  1871  and  Poincar^  in  1923.  These  words 
contain  all  the  unintended  truth  of  an  intended  aphorism.  If 
they  are,  of  course,  incapable  of  being  accepted  literally,  'there 
is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the  methods  by  which  the  French 
and  Belgians  have  sought  to  achieve  the  objects  of  their  policy 
have  rallied  all  the  diverse  elements  in  the  Reich  in  a  manner 
which  is  nothing  less  than  astonishing  to  all  observers  who,  like 
myself,  are  able  to  contrast  the  feeling  in  Germany  to-day  with 
that  which  prevailed  so  widely  during  the  months  immediately 
succeeding  the  Armistice. 

Even  before  M.  Poincar^  and  his  Belgian  partners  had  entered 
upon  their  fateful  course  of  action,  it  had  long  been  a  fixed 
article  in  the  German  political  creed  that  the  real  object  of  France 
was  not  so  much  the  execution  by  Germany  of  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  extraction  of  reparations  as 
the  industrial,  if  not  the  political,  conquest  of  the  Ruhr,  the 
splitting  up  of  Germany  again  into  a  mosaic  of  small  and  weak 
States,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  “vassal  States,” 
such  as  Poland  and  Czecho- Slovakia,  the  establishment  of  a  vast 
hegemony  over  Europe  which  should  again  give  to  France  that 
predominating  position  on  the  Continent  which  she  held  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  or  the  most  brilliant  years  of  the 
Napoleonic  Empire.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  France 
ever  really  cherished  designs  on  quite  so  grandiose  a  plan  as 
that  imputed  to  her  by  her  enemies,  but  it  has  to  be  admitted 
thaf  there  have  been  many  incidents  in  her  policy  since  the 
war  which,  superficially  regarded,  have  lent  a  certain  colour  to 
these  suspicions.  The  sending  of  M.  Dard  to  Munich  with  the 
object  of  at  least  playing  off  the  Bavarians  against  the  Prussians, 
and  possibly  even  constituting  a  new  South  German  Confedera- 
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tioii  embracing  Bavaria  and  Austria ;  the  encouragement  given 
to  the  dream  of  a  Khineland  Republic  looking  both  politically 
and  economically  towards  France  rather  than  towards  Germany ; 
the  undisguised  partisanship  for  the  Poles  during  the  months 
preceding  and  following  the  Upper  Silesian  plebiscite — these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  more  conspicuous  examples  of  France’s  deter¬ 
mination  to  exploit  the  common  victory  in  her  own  individual 
interest  without  overmuch  regard  to  the  interests  and  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  her  recent  allies  and  associates  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Whether  some  of  these  designs,  real  or  alleged,  might  not 
have  been  carried  into  effect  if  they  had  been  actively  and 
adroitly  taken  in  hand  immediately  after  the  Armistice  may  be 
open  to  doubt.  German  demoralisation  after  the  war  was,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  greater  than  the  Allies  suspected  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  Bolshevist  outbreak  in  Munich,  as  also,  a  year  later, 
the  fiasco  of  the  Kapp  putsch  in  Berlin,  were  unmistakable  indica¬ 
tions  how  Germany  w’as  treading  perilously 

per  ignes 

Suppositos  cineri  doloso, 

and  how  near  at  hand  was  the  menace  of  serious  civil  war. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  Allies  refrained  from  a  crude  instiga¬ 
tion  of  the  rival  parties,  and  w'hen  later  an  effort  was  made  to 
meddle  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany  the  German  people 
had  so  far  recovered  their  political  and  moral  sanity  that  this 
policy  had  comparatively  little  or  no  success.  This  gradual  but 
plainly  discernible  moral  recuperation  of  the  German  people 
appears  to  have  been  but  faintly  appreciated  in  a  France  which 
seemed  to  be  even  more  afraid  of  her  conquered  enemy  than 
she  had  been  of  the  Germany  of  1914,  and  which,  disregarding 
the  moral  factors,  was  concentrating  her  attention  upon  the 
purely  material  resources  of  the  foe  and  was  falling  into  constant 
hysterics  every  time  that  the  officers  of  General  Nollet’s  Mission 
discovered  a  pickelhaube  or  a  fowling-piece  on  the  farmstead  of 
some  Prussian  or  Bavarian  Junker.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  French,  when  they  came  seriously  to  push  forward  their 
so-called  historical  “Rhine  Policy,”  made  three  capital  mis¬ 
calculations. 

In  the  first  place,  France,  misled  by  her  agents  into  over¬ 
estimating  the  undeniably  strong  centrifugal  forces  at  work,  was 
reckoning  with  a  Germany  which  existed  long  ago  but  has  no 
real  existence  to-day.  Louis  XIV.  broke  in  upon  a  country 
ravaged  by  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  a  country  in 
the  throes  of  dissolution ,  a  country  wffiere  the  individual  sovereign 
States  were  no  longer  held  together  by  any  appreciable  political 
ties.  Similarly,  a  century  later  the  French  Revolution  and 
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Napoleon  confronted  the  decaying  corpse  of  the  old  Empire  in 
which  the  fire  of  feeling  for  national  unity  had  died  down  almost 
to  nothing,  and  where  there  were  no  obstacles  to  the  creation  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  The  hopeless  and  disastrous 
miscalculation  of  Napoleon  III.  in  1870,  one  would  have  thought, 
ought  to  have  counselled  the  French  to  go  more  slowly  and  diplo¬ 
matically  to  work,  but  they  evidently  decided  that  the  defeat  of 
1918  was  eiK)ugh  to  obliterate  the  forty  years  of  greatness  to 
which  Bismarck’s  genius  had  brought  the  country.  Our  French 
friends  are  fond  of  assuring  us  in  England  that  it  takes  a  French¬ 
man  to  understand  a  German,  but  he  would  be  a  curious  observer 
who  could  conscientiously  argue  that  the  objective  of  splitting 
up  Germany  has  been  appreciably  furthered  by  the  French  policy 
of  threats  and  bullying,  or  who  could  deny  that  the  full  measure 
of  the  German  “  hate  ”  against  England  during  the  war  has  now' 
been  transferred  to  France  with  compound  interest.  The  prover¬ 
bial  verdict  on  the  Bourbons  might  well  be  given  a  wider 
application. 

The  second  great  mistake  of  the  French  consisted  in  the  false 
belief  that  they  had  a  contribution  to  make  to  German  culture. 
The  France  of  Louis  XIV.  had  represented  the  height  of  intellec¬ 
tual  and  social  culture.  The  French  Revolution,  in  comparison 
with  the  old-fashioned  and  torpid  ancien  regime  of  Western 
Germany,  had  possessed  an  intrinsic  superiority  and  could  point 
to  political  progress,  to  a  more  enlightened  and  untrammelled 
form  of  society,  to  all  the  glamour  of  attractive  and  noble 
theories.  All  these  attributes  are  held  to  be  wanting  in  the 
French  invaders  of  to-day.  They  have  burst  into  Germany  with 
empty  hands,  writes  the  distinguished  Heidelberg  Professor 
Hermann  Oncken,  and  “  they  have  nothing  to  offer  us,  and  can 
no  longer  entice  us  aside  by  any  means.  Politically,  economically, 
socially,  technically,  even  culturally  they  represent  an  older  and 
superseded  type.”  And  so  Professor  Oncken  assures  his  readers 
that  France  grows  pale  with  envy  when  she  contemplates  the 
immense  8U|)eriority  wherewith  Germany  is  bringing  her  techni¬ 
cal,  economic,  intellectual,  and  organising  capacity  into  play. 
In  an  access  of  patriotic  fervotir  the  centralisation  of  French 
bureaucracy  and  the  supremacy  under  its  democratic  veneer  of 
French  capitalism  is  contemptuously  compared  with  the  ”  many- 
sidedness  of  German  self-administration,  the  social  outlook  on 
life  of  the  German  State,  the  living  forces  of  organisation  of 
the  German  economic  world.  .  .  .  Where,  then,  is  that  some¬ 
thing  new',  that  quality  of  leadership,  that  promise  of  a  future, 
which  this  plunderer  can  inscribe  upon  his  banners?  Is  it  to 
be  found  in  the  association  of  the  old  militarism  with  coloured 
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troops,  in  the  union  of  the  old  thoughts  of  hegemony  with  the 
business  of  a  professional  politician,  or  is  it  simply  the  profound 
falsity  of  a  phraseology  which  is  accustomed  to  listen  only  to 
itself?  ” 

Finally,  according  always  to  the  same  authority,  the  third 
fundamental  error  of  the  French  has  been  in  trying  to  wage  this 
economic  war  of  conquest  with  old-fashioned  weapons,  whereas 
it,  as  being  an  absolutely  unprecedented  phenomenon  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world,  can  only  be  won  by  the  most  modern  weapons. 
The  French  have  undertaken  to  break  down  with  tanks  and  troops 
“  the  resolute  discipline  and  political  sense  of  honour  of  our 
working  classes,  the  creative  abilities  of  our  captains  of  industry, 
the  loyalty  and  conscientiousness  of  our  officials,  the  spirit  of 
solidarity  which  will  produce  entirely  new  forms  of  life  and 
entirely  new  weapons.  In  a  word,  this  militarism  of  yesterday 
is  fighting  against  the  moral  and  organising  forces,  now  properly 
awake  for  the  first  time,  of  a  nation  which  is,  above  all,  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  a  free  nation  and  which  in.  the  common  movement 
of  resistance  finds  its  fundamental  force  still  deeper  in  the  eternal 
mother-soil  of  its  existence.” 

It  might  not  unnaturally  be  objected  that  this  article  of 
Professor  Oncken,  which  was  printed  at  very  considerable  length 
in  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  represents  only  the  views 
of  the  more  conservative  classes.  This,  however,  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  supposed  for  one 
moment  that  the  German  workman  has  been  so  overjwwered  with 
sudden  admiration  for  his  employer  as  some  of  the  newspapers 
w'ould  like  the  world  to  believe.  Although  some  of  the  older 
school  of  magnates  have  been  distinguished  by  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  their  employees,  many  of  the  newcomers,  who 
have  made  fortunes  during  the  war,  have  none  of  that  patriarchal 
tradition  to  maintain,  and,  in  fact,  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  distinctly  hard  taskmasters.  The  arrest,  trial  and  fining  of 
Herr  Fritz  Thyssen  and  his  friends  was  so  generally  and  so 
genuinely  resented  on  principle  and  on  broad  national  grounds, 
and  not  on  account  of  any  personal  popularity  of  the  victims  them¬ 
selves.  Similarly,  too,  with  the  bulk  of  the  burgomasters  and 
other  officials.  The  Rhinelander  has  never  been  exactly  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  affection  for  the  Prussian  administration,  and  it 
is  utterly  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the  sentiments  of  genera¬ 
tions  can  suddenly  be  changed  at  a  moment’s  notice  in  whatever 
circumstances.  Nevertheless,  when  all  due  allowances  have  been 
made  for  the  exuberances  of  patriotic  exaggeration  and  for 
the  propaganda  intended  to  impress  the  outside  world,  the 
resolute  attitude  taken  up  by  the  German  workmen  has  certainly 
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been  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  national  policy  of  “  passive 
resistance.”  The  German  Trade  Unions,  comprising  12  million 
members,  and  representing,  therefore,  with  their  dependents, 
more  than  half  the  population  of  the  country,  laid  down  their 
moral  position  very  clearly  in  the  appeal  which  they  addressed  on 
February  Ist  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
Washington.  ”  The  German,”  declared  this  document,  ”  loves 
peaceful  work,  but  he  resists  equally  strongly  the  intention  to 
make  him  a  slave  for  an  unlimited  number  of  years,  or  to  hand 
over  the  future  generations  of  his  people  to  a  system  of  economic 
thraldom.  The  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  district  and  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  however,  necessitate  such  enslavement ;  they 
threaten  the  economic  system  of  Germany  and  of  Europe,  and 
they  menace  millions  of  Germans  with  immediate  unemploy¬ 
ment.” 

So,  again,  at  a  party  meeting  of  the  United  Social  Democratic 
Party  of  Germany,  held  a  few  days  later,  a  resolution  was  carried 
unanimously  which  declared  that  ‘  ‘  the  present  dangerous  system 
demands  determined  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
working-class  movement,  that  it  is  its  duty  to  do  everything  in 
its  power  to  support  by  appropriate  measures  the  resistance  to 
the  Franco- Belgian  irruption  by  force  into  peaceful  territory,  and 
to  avoid  everything  calculated  to  disturb  this  resistance  and  to 
make  successful  the  plans  of  French  Imperialism.  At  the  same 
time,  attention  is  called  to  the  necessity  for  drawing  a  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  against  the  nationalistic  policy  of  agitation, 
and  for  carrying  on  in  particular  the  struggle  against  political 
reaction.  The  party  committee  rejects  emphatically  the  insult¬ 
ing  declaration  issued  by  the  French  official  propaganda  that  the 
resistance  of  the  workers,  employees  and  officials  to  the  military 
invasion  of  France  is  to  be  attributed  to  an  instruction  of  the 
German  Government.  The  workers,  employees  and  officials  are 
conducting  this  struggle  on  their  own  initiative  in  order  to  defend 
their  dignity  as  human  beings  and  their  freedom  against  an  act 
of  military  violence  which  by  its  continuously  increasing  brutality 
calls  for  the  condemnation  of  the  entire  world.” 

This  resolute  attitude  was  not  taken  up  light-heartedly  in  any 
spirit  of  bravado.  When  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
became  properly  understood  in  Germany,  that  instrument  was 
proclaimed  to  be  a  peace  directed  against  Socialism.  By  the 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  however,  the  Socialists  at  once  declared 
still  greater  dangers  to  the  German  workman  had  been  brought 
appreciably  nearer,  dangers  from  which  in  turn  all  the  workers 
of  the  world  were  threatened.  If  Socialisation  was  still  to  be 
regarded  as  a  problem  of  the  future,  albeit  of  a  tolerably  close 
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future,  all  the  social-political  advantages  hitherto  won  hy  the 
German  working  classes  were  felt  to  he  seriously  endangered 
hy  the  occupation  of  the  Kuhr  and  by  the  concomitant  inten¬ 
tions  of  French  Imperialism ;  everything  that  had  been  won  in 
decades  of  struggling  and  at  heavy  cost  was  felt  to  be  in  risk  of 
complete  destruction.  If  this  was  the  feeling  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  occupation,  a  full  appreciation  of  the  sacrifices  entailed  in 
a  continued  resistance  was  only  heightened  as  the  grip  of  the 
invader  grew  gradually  stronger  and  stronger.  The  veto  put  upon 
the  export  not  merely  of  coal,  but  upon  the  other  products  of 
the  Kuhr  district,  was  immediately  realised  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  new  phase  in  a  life-and-death  struggle.  Even  before  the 
publication  of  this  decree  difficulties  had  made  themselves  felt  in 
the  iron  industry,  which  were  attributable  to  the  general  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  situation  and  to  the  lack  of  vital  raw  materials 
in  consequence  of  the  dislocation  of  traffic.  The  semi-impossi¬ 
bility  of  producing  was  now  aggravated  by  the  total  impossibility 
of  exporting,  and  consequently  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should 
be  a  rapid  increase  in  unemployment.  Nevertheless,  the  workers 
did  not  quail  before  this  prospect,  and  Herr  Friedrich  Stampfer, 
writing  in  Vorwarts,  declared  that  nobody  condemned  more 
sharply  the  French  governmental  policy,  nobody  distrusted  it 
more  profoundly,  than  the  German  Social  Democrats.  “  This 
is  true  of  German  Social  Democracy  as  a  whole,  but  it  is 
especially  true  of  that  portion  of  it  which,  owing  to  the  course 
of  events,  has  now’  acquired  the  most  authoritative  position, 
namely,  the  Social  Democracy  of  the  occupied  areas,  and 
especially  of  the  Kuhr.  The  Social  Democratic  workmen  of  the 
Ruhr  feel  themselves  to  be  leaders  in  the  fight  againt  French 
Imperialism  and  Militarism.  They  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  and  their  skilfully  considered  tactics  have  hitherto  succeeded 
in  robbing  the  stupid  military  system  w’hich  has  spread  over 
their  land  of  every  material  and  moral  success,  and  they  are  for 
the  moment  filled  with  the  single  wish  that  they  may  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  fight  still  farther.  They 
are  prepared  to  go  hungry  also  in  defence  of  their  convictions. 
But  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  proletarian  mass  in 
the  industrial  area  does  not  consist  solely  of  human  beings  who 
have  learned  in  the  school  of  Social  Democracy  to  consent  to 
every  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  their  ideals.  M.  Poincar^  has  one 
dangerous  ally,  namely,  starvation.  He  who  does  not  do  his 
utmost  to  combat  this  ally  fights  against  French  Imperialism 
only  with  his  lips  and  not  by  actual  deeds.” 

No  party,  again,  was  quicker  than  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
to  realise  the  possible  consequences  of  the  French  irruption  into 
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Baden,  based  on  the  pretext  that  a  cx)uple  of  international  express 
trains  across  Germany  had  been  suppressed.  This  action,  it 
was  promptly  seen,  had,  under  international  law,  quite  a  different 
significance  from  that  of  the  entry  into  the  Ruhr.  In  this  latter 
case  there  was  no  question  of  a  default  in  the  payment  of  repara¬ 
tions  as  covered  by  the  now  celebrated  Section  18  of  Article  244, 
and  France  had  therewith  now  taken  up  the  standjuoint  that  she 
was  entitled  in  every  case  of  an  alleged  breach  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  to  proceed  against  Germany  with  military  force  with¬ 
out  such  action  being  regarded  as  a  breach  of  the  Peace.  If, 
then,  this  act  on  the  part  of  France  were  held  to  be  admissible, 
there  could  logically  be  no  reason  why,  for  example,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Poland,  which  were  also  interested  in  this  “  pother 
over  a  few  wagon  lits,”  should  not,  with  just  the  same  show  of 
“  right,”  proceed  to  the  occupation,  say,  of  Dresden  and  Breslau. 
It  was,  admittedly,  not  anticipated  that  the  Czechs  and  Poles 
would  proceed  to  these  extreme  measures,  but  France’s  action 
was  conceived  to  have  made  it  plain  to  the  world  that  Germany 
to-day  is  a  country  without  fixed  boundaries,  without  any  assured 
territory  within  the  limits  of  which  she  enjoys  sovereign  rights. 
Such  a  situation,  even  though  it  could  not  be  permanently 
tolerated  either  by  the  German  people  or  by  the  w’orld  at  large, 
might  give  a  temix)rary  impulse  to  the  various  centrifugal  tenden¬ 
cies  and  might  cause  a  temporary  splitting  up  of  the  German 
Reich  into  a  number  of  smaller  States,  in  some  at  least  of  which 
the  workmen  would  very  quickly  find  themselves  in  infinitely 
worse  conditions  both  politically  and  materially  than  those  which 
they  still  enjoy,  and  a  main  bulwark  of  which  they  have  always 
very  rightly  felt  to  exist  in  the  underlying  centralisation  of  the 
German  Republican  Constitution.  Material  interests,  then,  quite 
as  much  as  political  instincts  combined  to  make  the  German  work¬ 
men  resist  French  designs  upon  the  economic  heart  of  Germany, 
and  this  fact,  the  full  extent  of  which  had  obviously  not  been 
properly  weighed  in  Paris  and  Brussels,  explains  quite  simply  the 
complete  failure  hitherto  of  the  Franco-Belgian  efforts  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  the  German  workman  and  his  employer. 

So  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  attitude  of  the  working 
classes  in  Germany  because  not  only  do  they,  of  course,  consti¬ 
tute  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  but  it  was  thought 
possible  by  some  that  they  would  not  range  themselves  solidly 
behind  the  Cuno  Cabinet  owing  to  its  close  connections  with 
the  great  industrial,  banking  and  shipping  interests.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  as  the  above-mentioned  facts  clearly  indicate, 
the  Social  Democrats  have  come  out  of  this  national  trial  with 
at  least  as  much  credit  as  their  political  opponents  of  the  Right. 
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Not  that  there  is  any  need  to  attach  the  slightest  credence  to 
the  wild  CJommunist  shrieks  that  the  whole  sorry  affair  is  a  cun¬ 
ningly  put  up  job  between  the  industrial  supporters  of  Dr.  Cuno 
and  their  “  opposite  numbers  ”  in  France.  There  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  supposing  that  Herren  Thyssen,  Stinnes  and  their 
fellow-magnates  derive  any  peculiar  and  perverse  satisfaction  from 
watching  ^he  stagnation  and  daily  decline  of  their  businesses, 
or  that  there  is  not  at  least  some  spark  of  patriotism  to  illumine 
their  grandiose  schemes  of  self-enrichment.  If  the  coal  and  iron 
“  barons  ”  of  the  Ruhr  had  chosen  to  think  only  of  their  pockets 
and  had  disregarded  the  national  interests,  they  could  have  come 
to  an  agreement  with  France  without  any  difi&culty — but  it  would 
have  been  an  agreement  which  would  have  made  France  legally 
mistress  of  the  Ruhr  industries,  and  thus,  in  conjunction  with 
her  own  industries  in  Lorraine,  would  have  put  her  in  such  an 
economic  and  industrial  position  that  no  other  nation  in  Europe 
could  have  ventured  to  stand  up  against  her  in  rivalry.  If,  again, 
the  Junkers,  with  their  large  agricultural  estates,  had  chosen 
only  to  think  of  their  own  pockets,  they  could  have  exploited 
the  necessity  for  sending  ample  supplies  of  food  at  a  moderate 
cost  into  the  Ruhr.  There  were,  indeed,  many  complaints  that, 
when  the  mark  was  skilfully  raised  in  value,  food  prices,  among 
others,  did  not  show  at  once  a  tendency  to  fall  in  harmony  with 
the  new  quotation  of  the  national  currency ;  but  the  main  respon¬ 
sibility  for  such  profiteering  was  attributable  to  the  middleman 
and  to  the  small  retail  dealer  rather  than  to  the  producer,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  agricultural  interest  on  the  whole  kept  their 
promise  that  they  would  loyally  co-operate  with  the  Government 
in  lightening  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  their  compatriots  in 
occupied  territory. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  going  much  too  far  to  pretend  that 
this  national  unity  was  achieved  or  maintained  without  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  difficulty.  •  The  task  of  Dr.  Cuno  has  been 
anything  but  easy.  The  firebrands  of  the  Right  have  been 
clamouring  with  more  or  less  insistence  for  much  more  drastic 
measures  than  the  Government  was  prepared  to  include  within 
its  definition  of  a  policy  of  “  passive  resistance.”  There  have 
been  calls  for  the  entire  rupture  of  all  diplomatic  relations  with 
France  and  Belgium,  and  for  the  summary  expulsion  from  Ger¬ 
many  of  all  the  nationals  of  these  two  countries.  There  have 
been  demands  for  the  active  sabotage  by  Germans  of  all  the 
Ruhr  industries,  and  of  the  general  administration  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  There  have  been  promiscuous  anti-foreign  demonstrations 
by  bands  of  hot-headed  youths  and  excitable  Jingoes.  There  has 
been  the  inevitable  Bavarian  incident  with  the  truculent  refusal 
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to  accept  the  full  responsibility  for  or  to  stand  the  consequences 
of  the  insults  offered  to  officers  of  the  Inter-Allied  Mission  at 
Passau  and  Ingoldstadt.  There  has  been  the  semi-fiasoo  and 
the  semi-triumph  over  the  Central  Government  of  Herr  Hitler 
and  his  Bavarian  Fascisti.  There  has  even  been  a  certain  amount 
of  semi-serious,  semi-comic  war  talk,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  read  all  sorts  of  sinister  meanings  into  an  insignificant  little 
after-dinner  patriotic  speech  of  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  take  all  these  domestic  quarrels 
too  seriously.  It  may  be  a  very  unpleasant  and  even  terrifying 
experience  to  be  on  the  top  floor  of  an  American  skyscraper  when 
a  gale  is  blowing,  but,  after  all,  the  play  allowed  to  the  building 
has  been  carefully  calculated  by  the  architect.  So  also  with  the 
political  structure  of  the  German  Republic.  To  attempt  to  en¬ 
force  absolute  rigidity  would  be  to  invite  disaster,  and  the  essen¬ 
tial  framework  of  the  nation  has  not  been  materially  weakened 
by  minor  divergences  of  opinion.  The  proof  of  the  pudding, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  in  the  eating,  and  the  incontrovert¬ 
ible  facts  are  that  Bavaria  has  not  made  any  attempt  to  break 
away  from  the  Reich,  that  Herr  Hitler  and  his  merry  men  have 
not  carried  out  their  extremist  policy,  that  neither  the  Monarch¬ 
ists  nor  the  Communists  have  attempted  a  putsch  in  the  face 
of  the  common  enemy,  and  that  even  so  undemocratic  a  measure 
as  the  “  Notgesetz  ”  was,  after  all,  carried  through  the  Reichstag 
when  the  necessity  for  such  emergency  powers  of  legislation  was 
thoroughly  made  clear  to  the  deputies. 

Of  all  the  new  men  who  have  come  to  power  since  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  monarchy,  none,  perhaps,  has  won  more 
general,  albeit  sometimes  reluctant,  esteem  than  President  Ebert. 
President  Ebert  has  always  distinguished  his  public  utterances 
by  a  calculated  moderation,  and  it  was,  therefore,  significant  that 
his  visit  to  Karlsruhe  immediately  after  the  French  irruption  into 
Baden  should  have  drawn  from  him  such  a  confident  expression 
of  final  success.  After  declaring  that  the  Government  would  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  support  the  resistance  of  their  com¬ 
patriots,  President  Ebert  added  :  “It  goes  without  saying  that 
this  struggle  should  not  be  fought  out  for  the  struggle’s  sake, 
but  that  even  in  the  midst  of  the  hardest  fight  one  must  keep 
one’s  eyes  open  in  order  to  watch  for  the  possibilities  of  curtail¬ 
ing,  on  behalf  of  the  German  people,  the  hard  times  of  this  new 
war.  The  Central  Govefnment  are  fully  aware  of  this  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  will  never  lose  sight  of  the  question  how  a  reason¬ 
able  solution  of  affairs  may  be  achieved.’’  At  the  same  time, 
President  Ebert,  while  thus  officially  announcing  Germany’s 
readiness  to  negotiate,  reaffirmed  the  unity  of  the  German  Reich. 
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“  The  blow  [he  said]  which  has  been  dealt  ns  here  is  aimed  at  the 
greatest  thing  which  we  have  saved  from  the  war  and  the  col¬ 
lapse,  it  is  aimed  at  the  unity  of  the  Reich ;  this  blow — we  are 
convinced — will  also  be  parried  by  the  firm  will  and  resolute 
loyalty  of  the  Baden  people.  The  days  when  one  could  separate 
north  and  south  in  Germany  are  gone  for  ever ;  every  German 
has  now  the  unshatterable  consciousness  that  he  is  the  son  of  a 
single  people  and  the  member  of  a  single  Reich  ;  no  foreign 
violence  will  ever  separate  what  race,  speech  and  culture  have 
knit  together  in  the  course  of  an  eventful  history.  Every  Ger¬ 
man  is  aware  to-day  of  the  seriousness  of  the  hour ;  every  one 
of  us  knows  that  the  future  of  the  Reich,  the  very  existence  of 
the  German  Republic,  is  at  stake.  If  in  these  fateful  days  we 
collect  all  our  strength,  we  will  repulse  also  all  the  attacks  upon 
our  national  existence.  By  this  resolute  and  determined  resist¬ 
ance  we  hope  and  expect  that,  in  spite  of  everything,  we  shall 
achieve  a  better  future  for  our  hardly  proved  people  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  our  solidarity  and  our  right,  in  the  struggle  for 
our  freedom.” 

These  simple  yet  forceful  words,  anticipating  as  they  did  in 
all  essentials  the  speech  made  by  Dr.  Cuno  in  the  Reichstag  on 
March  6th,  deserved  more  attention  abroad  than  they  received, 
for  they  showed  that  Germany  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  her  cause,  and,  while  not  closing  the  door  to  any  reason¬ 
able  propositions  for  a  settlement,  was  determined  to  hold  out  in 
the  interests  of  her  national  existence.  This  national  conscious¬ 
ness  has  only  been  increased  by  subsidiary  events.  The  com¬ 
plete  withdrawal  of  the  American  troops  from  the  Rhine,  if  it 
was  interpreted  at  the  time  as  a  manifestation  of  Washington’s 
disapproval  of  French  policy,  was  also  a  first  indication  to  many 
Germans  that  no  active  intervention  ftx)m  the  U.S.A.  was 
immediately  to  be  expected.  The  reassembly  of  the  British 
Parliament  worked  in  the  same  direction.  Germany  then  fully 
realised  for  the  first  time  that  four  and  a-half  years  of  war  can¬ 
not  pass  by  without  creating  lasting  consequences,  and  that,  how¬ 
ever  much  large  sections  of  the  population  in  former  enemy 
countries  might  sympathise  with  her  in  her  present  plight,  there 
were  other  large  sections  also  which  felt  no  such  sympathy,  and 
that  in  any  case  the  Government  of  a  former  enemy  State  could 
scarcely  be  expected,  in  such  circumstances,  actively  to  champion 
a  recent  foe  against  the  Ally  tried  on  many  a  hard-fought  field. 
The  realisation  of  this  fact  was  an  additional  tonic  to  the  German 
people,  and  caused  them  to  look  to  themselves  for  their  own 
salvation.  Hitherto  the  eyes  of  many  Germans  had  been  bent 
upon  the  White  House  or  on  Whitehall  rather  fhan  upon  the 
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Wilheluistrasse.  Germany  now  was  thrown  back  upon  her  own 
resources  and  powers  of  endurance.  Whether  the  jxjssibilities  of 
a  rapid  settlement  are  thereby  endangered  or  not  remains  to  l^e 
seen.  The  consciousness  that  he  has  the  country  behind  him, 
united  as  it  has  never  been  united  since  the  first  years  of  the 
war,  makes  Dr.  Cuno’s  task  at  once  easier  and  more  difficult. 
For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  he  can  to-day  claim  to  speak  as  the 
leader  of  a  united  nation,  he  cannot  but  feel,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  danger  of  missing  a  favourable  opportunity  for  negotiation 
from  a  fear  of  destroying  this  national  unity  of  front,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  risk,  perhaps,  of  having  ultimately  to  accept  a  less 
favourable  settlement  as  the  result  of  those  negotiations  which, 
whatever  form  they  take,  are,  of  course,  inevitable  in  the  last 
resort.  A  German  “  victory  ”  in  the  sense  that  the  French  will 
openly  admit  their  failure  in  the  Euhr,  and  will  spontaneously 
and  unconditionally  withdraw'  from  their  position,  is,  of  course, 
unthinkable.  The  German  “victory  ”  will  be  at  most  a  sticcts 
d'estime.  Nor  would  the  complete  triumph  of  either  side  be  a 
real  advantage  to  the  world  at  large.  For  if  a  German  victory 
were  to  deal  the  w'orse  blow'  momentarily  to  French,  and  in¬ 
directly  also  to  Allied,  prestige,  the  humiliation  of  a  complete 
German  collapse  and  surrender  could  only  further  intensify  the 
existing  hatred  of  the  foe  and  make  more  inevitable  a  deliberate 
policy  of  a  war  of  revenge.  France  cannot  afford,  in  the  interests 
of  her  grandchildren,  to  conclude  a  second  Treaty  of  Versailles. 


Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney. 
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The  close  of  the  war  iu  November,  1918,  was  followed  by  a 
world  scarcity  of  coal.  The  main  causes  of  this  scarcity  were  : 

(1)  The  greatly  reduced  outputs  in  Great  Britain. 

(2)  The  destruction  during  the  war  of  a  great  number  of  mines 
in  the  departments  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  and  the  Nord,  together 
with  the  tardiness  in  their  restoration. 

(3)  The  poor  outputs  from  Rhineland  and  Westphalia  owing 
to  the  strikes  and  disturbances  occurring  repeatedly  in  these 
Provinces. 

(4)  The  abrupt  decline  in  the  Saar  district  production  owing 
to  the  mines  there  having  been  transferred  from  German 
management  to  French  management. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  all  the  German 
mining  engineers  in  the  Saar  district  were  dismissed  when  the 
French  took  over  (on  a  fifteen  years’  lease)  the  coal  mines  of 
the  Saar.  They  were  forthwith  replaced  by  French  mining 
engineers,  but,  as  coal  mining  in  France  is  carried  on  by  methods 
which  the  Germans  have  long  ago  discarded,  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  French  engineers  were  incapable  of  working  German 
mines  to  their  full  normal  capacity. 

The  problem  before  the  world  was  then  to  make  good  fuel 
deficiencies,  especially  in  places  which  had  depended  before  the 
war  on  the  supplies  of  German  coal  and  coke. 

At  a  conference  held  in  December,  1918,  at  the  Headquarters 
of  Marshal  Foch  in  Luxembourg,  it  was  mutually  agreed  between 
the  Lorraine  iron  mines  and  the  Ruhr  coke  w'orks  that  an  inter¬ 
change  of  the  Lorraine  iron  ore  (called  minette)  for  Ruhr  coke 
should  take  place.  It  was  further  agreed  that,  as  Germany  was 
in  need  of  money  to  buy  and  import  from  abroad  food  required 
for  her  industrial  population,  the  interchange  of  coke  and  minette 
should  be  done  on  the  lines  of  a  commercial  business,  each 
paying  in  cash  for  what  it  received.  The  actual  result  of  this 
agreement  was,  however,  that,  whereas  the  Germans  paid  for 
the  minette  they  received,  the  French  found  a  pretext  for 
refusing  to  pay  for  the  ooke  sent  to  Lorraine.  The  sequel  was 
that  the  Germans  developed  their  ironstone  mines  in  the  Sieger- 
land  so  rapidly  and  to  such  an  extent  as  now  to  be  independent 
of  the  low-grade  iron  ores  of  Lorraine. 
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By  August,  1919,  when  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  was  still  being  held  up  by  the  Allies,  it  was  felt  that  the 
fuel  exigencies  of  France  required  special  and  urgent  attention, 
and  by  a  mutual  agreement,  set  out  in  the  protocol  of  August 
‘2yth,  1919,  it  was  decided  that  the  coal  deliveries  “in  repara¬ 
tion  ’’  should  commence  forthwith.  These  deliveries  were  to  be 
considered  as  “  anticipations”  of  the  Treaty  deliveries  and  to 
go  in  reduction  of  the  early  deliveries  under  the  Treaty.  The 
Treaty  allowed  a  delay  of  120  days  from  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  before  the  coal  deliveries  should  begin,  but  the  French 
later  on  contended  that  the  Germans,  by  their  agreement  to 
make  these  “anticipated”  deliveries,  had  lost  their  right  to  the 
120  days’  notice.  This  point,  like  many  others,  was  never  satis¬ 
factorily  settled,  and  constituted  one  of  the  many  causes  of  mis¬ 
understanding  and  friction  in  regard  to  the  coal  deliveries. 

Simultaneously  with  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  protocol 
of  August,  1919,  an  Inter-Allied  Coal  Commission  was  set  up 
at  Essen.  It  was,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  Inter-Allied  Civil 
Commission  appointed  to  function  in  unoccupied  Germany.  The 
original  intention  was  to  have  let  it  sit  at  Cologne,  but  the 
French  Coal  Controller  was  desirous  that  it  should  act  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  military  control  ruling  in  the  occupied  zones,  and, 
indeed,  there  seemed  a  great  deal  of  reason  that  such  a  body 
should  sit  at  Essen,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  German  Coal 
Syndicate,  controlling  a  coal  production  of  over  100  million  tons 
per  annum. 

Besides  the  Coal  Commission,  there  was  placed  at  Essen  an 
office  of  the  French  coal  authority  under  the  able  management 
of  Mr.  Aron,  in  whose  hands  the  reception  of  German  coal  in 
France  and  its  sale  and  distribution  to  the  French  consumers 
were  placed.  In  this  way  nothing  less  than  a  huge  coal 
merchant’s  trading  concern  was  created  in  France.  It  has  the 
monopoly  in  dealing  in  France  with  all  German  coal,  and  it 
has  been  handling  a  quantity  of  about  16  million  tons  per 
annum  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  commission.  The  profits  which 
accrue  to  the  French  Government  thereon  is  the  difference 
between  the  prices  credited  to  the  German  Government  “  in 
reparation  ”  and  the  prices  charged  to  the  French  consumers,  and 
must  be  enormous.  It  goes  direct  to  the  French  Treasury  with¬ 
out  being  attachable  in  any  way  for  the  purposes  of  inter-Allied 
reparation.  . 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  ratified  on  January  10th,  1920, 
and  before  that  date  about  2^  million  tons  of  coal  had  been 
voluntarily  delivered  to  Belgium  and  France  (I  omit  mention  of 
Italy,  who  played  the  Cinderella  rdle  in  the  “anticipated” 
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deliveries)  by  the  German  coal  masters  as  an  earnest  of  their  good¬ 
will.  This  date  fittingly  terminates  the  initial  stages  of  the  coal 
deliveries  and  of  the  voluntary  “  anticipated”  deliveries  made  in 
preparation  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

The  difliculties  thereafter  encountered  arose  from  the  ambiguous 
drafting  of  the  Coal  Reparation  Clauses  at  Versailles.  It  seems 
evident  that  the  parties  responsible  at  Versailles  for  the  clauses 
dealing  with  ‘  ‘  reparation  in  kind  ’  ’  were  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  German  coal  trade  or  were  not  able  to  instruct  the 
draftsmen  properly.  As  is  well  known,  there  was  no  opportunity 
afforded  to  the  Germans  to  offer  a  criticism  upon  the  conditions 
or  stipulations  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  :  otherwise  the  am¬ 
biguities  might  have  been  rectified  or  made  clear.  The  earliest 
dispute  arose  over  the  prices  to  be  reckoned  when  the  coal  w'as 
put  f.o.b.  Dutch  or  Belgian  ports  for  transport  by  sea-going 
steamers  to  Dunkirk,  etc.  The  British  coal  experts  at  Versailles 
had  managed,  in  the  interest  of  the  British  coal  trade  and  to 
prevent  undue  competition  from  reparation  coal,  to  stipulate  that 
all  coal  put  f.o.b.  for  transport  to  the  Allies  should  be  reckoned 
at  either  the  British  f.o.b.  price  or  the  German  export  price  f.o.h. 
German  ports.  This  seemed  quite  clearly  to  meet  the  contin¬ 
gency  provided  for.  The  French,  however,  said  that  this 
proviso  was  only  (on  a  literal  reading,  which  was,  however,  a 
dubious  reading)  to  apply  to  coal  shipped  from  German  ports 
and  not  to  coal  shipped  from  Dutch  or  Belgian  ports.  It  seems 
to  have  been  not  known  at  Versailles  that  Dutch  and  Belgian 
ports  form  the  natural  sea-outlets  for  Ruhr  coal.  In  view  of 
the  French  claim  it  was  necessary  for  the  Reparation  Commission 
to  give  an  interpretation  of  the  Treaty,  and  the  point  was  referred 
to  the  national  legal  advisers.  The  French  view  was  adopted 
by  the  French  legal  adviser  and  supported  by  those  of  Belgium 
and  Italy.  The  opposite  view  was  taken  by  the  legal  advisers 
of  Great  Britain  and  America.  Therefore  the  powers  receiving 
German  coal  were  in  one  camp  and  the  non-receiving  powers  in 
the  other  camp.  As  an  interpretation  of  any  clause  of  the  Treaty 
must  be  unanimous  to  be  valid,  it  follows  that  this  difficulty 
w’as  unsolvable,  and  it  is  still  unsolved.  The  French  allege,  and 
it  follows  from  their  argument,  that  if  the  coal  were  put  f.o.b. 
German  ports,  e.g.,  Emden  or  the  Weser  ports,  the  f.o.b.  (or 
world  price)  would  have  to  be  given  to  the  Germans,  but  the 
Allies  have  steadfastly  refused  to  take  delivery  of  reparation  coal 
at  any  of  these  German  ports,  even  when,  owing  to  congestion 
of  rail  and  river  traffic  in  the  Rhine  districts,  additional  coal 
consignments  could  easily  have  been  sent  to  France  (and  Italy) 
by  making  use  of  the  German  shipping  ports  in  the  North  Sea. 
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This  dispute,  to  which  the  Germans  were  no  party,  regarding 
an  interpretation  of  the  Treaty,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
short  deliveries  at  times  and  seasons. 

Another  of  the  causes,  apart  from  the  general  difficulty  of 
transport  (which  was  alw'ays  with  us),  was  the  shortage  of  rolling 
stock  on  the  German  railways.  It  was  seen  at  the  outset  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  transport  entirely  in  German  trucks 
aJl  the  coal  which  had  to  be  transported  long  distances  by  rail 
to  French  and  Italian  consumers.  Fortunately,  the  Treaty  only 
orders  Germany  to  deliver  the  coal  at  frontier  stations.  To  have 
performed  this  literally  would  have  entailed  a  transference  of 
the  coal  from  German  to  other  trucks  at  the  frontier  stations, 
and  therefore  an  utter  physical  impossibility.  It  was,  therefore, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  agreed  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  coal  would  be  carried  in  French,  Belgian,  Italian,  and  Swiss 
(hired)  trucks.  These  trucks  were  sent  to  the  coal  mines  to  be 
loaded,  and  a  certain  number  of  goods  locomotives  were  loaned 
to  Germany.  These  locomotives  were  absolutely  necessary,  as 
even  in  1920  the  German  locomotives  all  over  the  country  were 
in  a  deplorably  weak  state. 

A  third  cause  for  the  shortage  of  coal  deliveries  was  foreseen 
and  provided  for  in  the  Treaty  by  a  clause  which  stipulates  that 
the  material  condition  of  Germany  must  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  Reparation  Commission  when  fixing  the  quantities  of 
coal  to  be  delivered  by  Germany,  I  do  not  know  that  the  appeals 
made  by  Germany  under  this  clause  were  ever  listened  to,  as 
France  had  the  invariable  rejoinder  that  the  material  condition 
of  France  should  primarily  be  taken  into  account.  The  conflict¬ 
ing  views  led,  naturally,  to  disagreements  and  friction. 

A  fourth  cause  of  short  deliveries  was  the  frequent  changes 
made  in  the  classes  of  fuel  ordered  by  the  receiving  countries,  and 
often  without  sufficient  notice.  This  was  generally  due  to  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  markets  where  the  fuel  was  sold  to  the  consumers, 
hni  the  sudden  readjustments  rendered  necessary  hy  those  varia¬ 
tions  were  naturally  disconcerting  to  the  collieries  supplying, 
and  hindered  the  steady  flow  of  regular  deliveries. 

The  foregoing  comprise  some  of  the  causes  of  the  Germans 
falling  into  arrears  with  their  reparation  coal  deliveries.  They 
will  not  support  a  charge  of  bad  faith  or  of  wilful  default.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  quite  clear  to  those  of  us  in  Essen,  who  had 
opportunities  of  discussing  the  question  of  deliveries  of  reparation 
coal,  both  formally  and  informally,  with  coalmasters  and  miners, 
that  in  1920  there  was  a  genuine  spirit  of  benevolence  towards 
the  policy  of  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty,  The  miners  showed  it 
by  working  extra  shifts  in  order  to  produce  more  coal.  The  coal- 
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owners  were  certainly  not  antagonistic,  for  they  received  prompt 
cash  payments  from  the  German  State  for  every  ton  of  coal, 
coke,  and  patent  fuel  that  they  delivered  to  the  Allies  “  in 
reparation.”  There  was  no  objection  raised  from  the  German 
side  to  these  deliveries,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
suspicion  and  distrust  grew  gradually  as  it  was  felt  that  political 
pressure  was  more  and  more  being  exerted  against  Germany,  and 
both  masters  and  men  were  gradually  making  common  cause  in 
their  common  resentment,  which  culminated  when  an  armed 
invasion  fell  upon  the  Ruhr,  terminated  the  era  of  harmonious 
acquiescence,  and  stopped  further  supplies  of  Treaty  coal.  Let 
us  now  examine  the  mechanical  difficulties  which  impeded  the 
transport  of  reparation  coal. 

The  transport  of  coal  from  the  Ruhr  coalfields  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  countries  of  the  Allies  is  not  the  simple,  easy 
process  which  we  might  suppose  it  to  be  when  we  hear  the  casual 
observer  inveighing  against  the  shortcomings  of  the  Germans. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  intricate  and  delicate  piece  of 
mechanism  which  collects  and  distributes  day  by  day  from  one 
coalfield  nearly  400,000  tons  of  coal,  turns  nearly  one-half  of 
it  into  coke,  loads  it  into  railway  trucks,  sends  part  of  these 
trucks  all  the  way  by  rail  to  the  consumers,  and  sends  part  of 
it  by  rail  to  be  loaded  into  barges  at  the  staiths  of  Duisburg/ 
Ruhrort,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  the  largest  coal  shipping  port  in 
the  world.  The  barges,  carrying  in  some  cases  as  much  as  2,500 
tons,  are  then  towed  by  powerful  tugboats  either  downstream 
to  seaports,  where  their  cargoes  are  transferred  to  ocean-going 
steamers,  or  upstream  either  to  meet  the  demands  of  riparian 
towns,  or  eventually  up  to  Mannheim,  where,  in  the  centre  of 
Germany,  the  cargoes  are  once  more  transferred  into  railway 
trucks  destined  for  France,  or  to  make  the  long  journey  to  Italy, 
traversing  the  whole  of  Switzerland.  There  is  also  a  number 
of  pits  tipping  direct  from  the  pit-shaft  into  canal  barges,  and 
an  adequate  supply  of  these  barges  must  be  regulated  and  directed 
through  the  sluices  of  the  canals.  These  sluices  work  constantly 
in  order  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them.  Then  one  must 
remember  that  not  only  is  the  daily  production  of  coal  to  be 
removed,  but  there  is  the  regular  return  of  the  empty  rolling 
stock  to  the  mines  to  be  provided  for. 

It  can  be  seen  how  a  little  hitch  here,  or  a  breakdown  there, 
may  throw  the  whole  system  out  of  gear. 

It  was  the  function  of  the  Essen  Inter-Allied  Coal  Authority 
during  the  last  three  years  to  supervise,  without  interfering  with, 
this  complex  machinery,  and  it  was  only  able  to  do  so  by  working 
with  the  German  authorities  in  a  cordial  and  harmonious  fashion. 
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The  fact  that  during  these  years  some  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of 
tons  were  delivered  to  the  Allies  as  reparation  coal  is  sufficient 
testimony  to  this  harmonious  working.  The  substitution  of 
military  dictation  for  friendly  co-operation  could  only  have  the 
result  of  bringing  to  a  standstill  this  complex  machine.  As  The 
Times  remarked  at  the  outset  of  the  French  march  into  the 
Ruhr,  “  You  cannot  dig  coal  with  bayonets  ”  ;  nor  is  the  position 
likely  to  become  easier  for  the  French  until  they  retrace  their 
steps.  The  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  an  angry  France 
will  turn  round  to  Poincar^  and  ask  him,  in  the  words  of  Shake- 
peare’s  Macbeth  : 

“  What  beast  was’t,  that  made  thee  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ?  ” 

When  I  read  the  sanguine  reports  in  the  French  press  I  am 
reminded  of  a  small  incident  w'hich  took  place  at  Essen  about 
two  years  ago.  The  winter  low  water  in  the  Rhine  had  thrown 
a  lot  of  extra  traffic  on  the  German  railway  system,  and  conse¬ 
quently  interfered  with  the  regular  passage  of  reparation  coal. 
The  Reparation  Commission  decided  to  send  a  mission  of  railway 
experts  to  Essen  to  report  upon  the  position.  When  the  mission 
anived  it  was  evident  that  they  possessed  no  qualifications  to 
enable  them  to  form  a  competent  judgment.  Much  to  our 
surprise  they  issued,  on  their  return  to  Paris,  a  finding  that  the 
Germans  were  not  using  their  railw^ay  system  to  its  full  capacity. 
This  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  facts  which  had  been  dis¬ 
closed  at  the  inquiry.  The  explanation  of  this  peculiar  report 
was  giyen  me  later  by  a  high  German  official.  It  appears  that 
when  the  French  chairman  of  the  mission  was  travelling  from 
Paris  to  Essen  he  was  accompanied,  part  of  the  way,  by  a  French 
official  who  dictated  to  him  the  finding  which  was  to  be  arrived 
at,  no  matter  what  was  seen  or  heard  at  Essen.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  purposes  of  secrecy,  the  German  head 
of  the  Kriegslastenkommission  at  Paris  was  travelling  by 
the  same  train  to  Berlin  and  overheard  the  instructions  given. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  public  opinion  can  be  formed,  or  informed, 
or  misinformed. 

The  physical  difficulties  which  are  constantly  recurring  to 
hinder  the  free  passages  of  reparation  coal  are  principally  due 
to  the  variations  in  the  water  level  of  the  Rhine.  The  almost 
rainless  summer  of  1921  formed  an  example  unprecedented  under 
modern  conditions,  as  the  small  amount  of  snow  which  fell  in  the 
Alps  during  the  preceding  winter  was  not  sufficient,  by  its  melt¬ 
ing  in  the  summer,  to  fill  the  Rhine  to  its  normal  level,  and  this 
river,  in  the  absence  of  summer  rains  and  melting  snows,  was 
dependent  almost  solely  upon  water  coming  from  Alpine  glaciers. 
The  result  was  that  for  some  months  neither  laden  barges  nor 
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tugboats  could  navigate  the  upper  and  middle  reaches  of  the 
Ehine,  and  the  deliveries  to  the  Allies  naturally  fell  short.  This 
would  be  called  force  majeure  in  a  commercial  transaction. 
The  Eeparation  Commission  took  up  the  superior  attitude  that 
force  majeure  must  not  interfere  with  its  decrees.  An  over¬ 
abundance  of  water  may  also,  by  bringing  the  rivers  down  in 
flood,  interrupt  the  passage  of  barges  on  the  Ehine.  This  was 
notably  the  case  during  the  great  winter  flood  of  1920. 

These  recurring  difficulties  seemed  to  the  Germans  to  be  more 
frequent  than  they  had  been  in  the  past,  and  as  they  bring  in 
their  train  a  considerable  national  economic  loss  to  the  German 
State,  it  was  common  to  hear  them  bewailed  as  a  judgment 
upon  their  country.  It  seems  to  belong  to  the  German  mentality 
to  associate  the  actions  of  Providence  with  their  own  w'elfare. 
Perhaps  this  habit  of  mind  accounts  for  the  equanimity  with 
which  they  accepted  the  frequent  references  made  by  the  ex- 
Kaiser  to  his  associations  with  the  Divine  Power  when  he  was 
in  the  heyday  of  his  influence. 

In  conclusion  I  will  only  shortly  refer  to  the  influence  that 
Conferences  of  the  Powers  had  upon  the  deliveries  of  reparation 
coal. 

The  first  attempt  made  by  the  French  to  take  iwssession  of 
the  Euhr  district  was  a  few'  months  after  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
had  been  formally  ratified.  It  was  the  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  Germany  was  already  in  default 
in  her  coal  deliveries  that  led  to  the  Conference  of  Spa  in  July, 
1920.  That  there  was  indecent  haste  was  evident  because  the 
Treaty  allowed  a  delay  of  120  days  from  the  ratification  for 
the  deliveries  to  commence,  and  Germany  had  made  deliveries 
amounting  to  2J  million  tons  voluntarily  before  the  ratification, 
so  that  it  was  clear  that  no  default  could  have  taken  place  so 
early  as  June,  1920.  Nevertheless,  the  Germans  did  not  conceal 
that  sooner  or  later  a  default  must  take  place  if  the  Allies  adhered 
to  their  demand  for  delivery  of  the  full  quantities  set  out  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 

One  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  delivering  coal  at  that  time 
was  caused  by  the  output  of  the  Upper  Silesian  coalfield  being 
distributed  by  the  Eeparation  Commission,  which  paid  more 
attention  to  the  prosperity  of  Poland  than  to  the  welfare  of 
Silesia,  and  in  general  made  a  wasteful  distribution. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Spa  Conference  I  was  approached  by  a 
German  coal  official,  w'ho  told  me,  unofficially,  that  the  Germans 
could  see  their  way  to  give,  monthly,  1,700,000  tons  of  reparation 
coal  provided  that  they  w’ere  put  into  a  position  to  feed  their 
miners  properly  and  provided  the  distribution  of  the  Upper 
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Silesian  coal  was  restored  to  them,  and  they  would  agree  to  a 
branch  of  the  Essen  office  being  set  up  in  Berlin.  I  suggested 
that  the  quantity  of  1,700,000  tons  per  month  might  be  increased ; 
but  he  replied  that  to  do  so  would  imperil  the  economic  position 
of  Germany.  I  deemed  the  proposal  so  important  that  1  at  once 
passed  it  on  to  the  Reparation  Commission  in  Paris.  It  did  not 
get  beyond  them,  as  they  considered  that  they  should  not  take 
any  part  in  the  impending  Conference  at  Spa. 

The  Spa  Conference  was  therefore  held  without  having  this 
important  proposal  before  it  and  without  the  Germans  being 
cognisant  that  it  had  not  been  passed  on.  Marshal  Foch  was 
summoned  to  Spa,  and  by  the  threats  of  an  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  the  Allies  obtained  from  the  Germans  the  very  concessions 
that  they  (the  Germans)  had  proposed  to  me  a  few  weeks  before. 
It  is  true  that  the  monthly  quota  was  raised  to  two  million  tons — 
probably  to  the  economic  danger  of  Germany — but  we  gave  the 
means  of  buying  food  for  the  miners,  and  we  restored  the  Upper 
Silesian  coal  distribution  to  the  German  authorities.  A  new' 
Coal  Commission  was  set  up  in  Berlin  in  execution  of  one  of 
the  clauses  of  the  Spa  Agreement ;  but,  as  it  had  nothing  to  do, 
it  had  an  uneventful  existence,  and  finally  expired  six  months 
afterwards.  Its  chairman  was  Mr.  Coste,  a  Frenchman,  who 
appeared  again  on  the  scene  last  January  as  the  head  of  the  so- 
called  Economic  Mission  of  Control,  which  moved  into  the  Ruhr 
on  January  9th  last  to  take  charge  of  the  Ruhr  coal  mines  and 
direct  the  consignments  of  Ruhr  coal  for  France.  His  vocation 
appears  so  far  to  have  been  a  sinecure. 

It  was  further  agreed  at  Spa  that  a  Food  Commission,  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  the  Allies  and  the  Germans  (a  Belgian 
being  the  chairman)  should  be  sent  to  Essen  to  arrange  for  food 
supplies  to  the  miners.  When  September  had  arrived  without 
any  signs  of  the  advent  of  the  Food  Commission,  the  miners 
began  to  be  restless,  and  I  had  to  wire  to  Paris  saying  that  serious 
consequences  might  take  place  if  nothing  were  done.  Then  the 
Food  Commission  arrived,  and  sat  down  to  a  Ic.-^  siege  of  the 
question.  Actually  all  the  facts  were  already  assembled  at 
Essen,  and  could  have  been  digested  in  a  couple  of  days.  How¬ 
ever,  more  than  three  months  elapsed  before  a  report  was  agreed 
upon.  The  cost  of  this  little  Commission  was  over  £5,000,  whicli, 
of  course,  came  out  of  the  Reparation  Fund.  If  it  be  true, 
as  is  stated,  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  each  French  company 
of  soldiers  on  the  Rhine  for  one  year  is  sufficient  to  have  rebuilt 
a  French  village,  the  cost  of  this  Food  Commission  and  of  the 
barren  Berlin  Coal  Commission  would  also  have  restored  some 
part  of  the  devastated  area  in  France. 
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The  influence  of  the  London  Conference  in  May,  1921,  was 
not  directly  exercised  on  coal  deliveries;  but,  so  far  as  it  left 
the  French  still  in  possession  of  the  towns  of  Diisseldorf,  Duis¬ 
burg,  and  Ruhrort,  which  they  had  “jumped”  a  few  months 
previously,  it  embittered  the  feeling,  especially  amongst  the 
w’orking  classes,  and  helped  to  dissipate  the  view  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  evident,  viz.,  that  there  was  inherent  justice  in  the 
claims  of  France  and  Belgium  to  redress  for  the  devastation  of 
their  coal  mines  by  the  German  armies. 

When  the  decision  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  matter  of 
Upper  Silesia  was  published,  the  last  lingering  recognition  of 
the  justice  of  giving  redress  faded  away.  Nevertheless,  the  coal 
deliveries  continued,  and  succeeded  in  almost  reaching  the 
prescribed  figures.  In  spite  of  the  physical  difiiculties  of  trans¬ 
port — there  was  a  railway  strike  in  February — the  deliveries  in 
1922  were  only  10  per  cent,  under  the  programme  figures. 

W.  R.  Heatley. 

{Formerly  British  Representative  on  the  Essen  Coal  Commission.) 
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Thebe  are  still  politicians  who  profess  to  regard  the  flooding  of 
the  world  with  paper  marks  as  a  triumph  of  German  organisa¬ 
tion,  a  cunning  device  whereby  the  Germans  are  able  to  defraud 
their  creditors  without  injuring  themselves.  It  certainly  has 
enabled  them  to  collect  considerable  contributions  from  the  credu¬ 
lous.  A  German  five-pound  note  is  now’  considerably  less  than  the 
price  of  a  glass  of  beer ;  before  this  article  can  be  printed  it 
may  be  less  than  the  price  of  a  packet  of  pins,  so  that  every 
day  on  which  a  confiding  foreigner  buys  German  currency 
as  a  “  long  lock-up  ’  ’  may  fairly  be  written  down  as  a  flag  day 
for  the  Reich. 

Still,  that  is  not  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  No 
nation  can  live  indefinitely  on  the  proceeds  of  flag  days,  and 
students  who  approach  the  subject  from  another  point  of  view 
have  remarked  that  encyclopaedias  and  other  works  of  reference 
include  the  inflation  of  the  currency  in  their  lists  of  the  causes 
of  famines,  and  that  the  German  Chancellor  has  hinted  that  it 
may  soon  be  necessary  to  place  the  German  people  on  rations. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  French  economists,  even  when 
complaining  that  the  Germans  have  obtained  an  unfair  advantage 
over  them  by  their  unscrupulous  use  of  the  printing  press,  always 
throw  up  their  hands  in  dread  and  horror  at  the  suggestion  that 
they  should  fight  them  with  their  own  weapons  or  try  to  reach 
the  goal  of  prosperity  by  following  the  same  road. 

And  that  for  a  very  good  reason  deeply  rooted  in  experience. 

The  French  have  learnt  what  inflation  means  and  what  are 
its  consequences,  not  from  the  ingenious  speculations  of  the  text¬ 
books,  but  from  the  hard  teaching  of  their  own  history.  They 
are  not,  of  course,  the  only  people  who  have  inflated  and  suffered ; 
but  they  are  the  only  great  people  who  have  twice  tried  the 
experiment  on  a  large  and  memorable  scale.  They  inaugurated 
it  on  each  occasion  with  wild  enthusiasm,  in  the  confident  belief 
that  they  had  found  a  panacea  for  the  financial  ills  which  had 
followed  the  financial  exhaustion  of  a  great  war;  and  on  each 
occasion  they  discovered  that  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the 
disease,  accelerating  and  aggravating  the  very  insolvency  which 
it  had  promised  to  avert. 

On  each  occasion,  too,  the  sponsor  of  the  experiment  was  a 
really  eminent  financial  expert — John  Law  in  the  first  case,  and 
Necker  in  the  second. 

Law  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  originator  of  the  Mississippi 
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Bubble,  but  it  is  not  as  an  unsuccessful  or  fraudulent  company 
promoter  that  he  really  counts  in  financial  history.  He  was  also 
a  banker  with  ideas,  and  his  principal  idea  can  be  summed  up 
very  briefly. 

He  had  observed  that  there  was  plenty  of  currency  in  rich 
countries  and  very  little  currency  in  poor  countries.  He  drew 
the  inference  that  currency  was  the  source  of  wealth,  and  that 
the  creation  of  currency  would  result  in  the  creation  of  wealth. 
France  was  a  poor  country  at  the  time,  hard  hit  by  the  cost 
of  Louis  XIV. ’s  bid  for  European  hegemony,  culminating  in  the 
long  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  The  Kegent  was  in  a  mood 
to  listen  to  any  plausible  man  with  a  plausible  nostrum.  He 
listened  to  Law,  gave  him  a  free  hand,  and  eventually  made 
him  his  Finance  Minister;  and  Law  set  to  work,  with  a  light 
heart,  to  produce  banknotes. 

His  original  conception  w’as  not  altogether  an  unsound  one. 
Merchants  needed,  and  could  make  good  use  of,  the  credit  which 
a  bank  could  provide.  Notes,  adequately  secured,  and  therefore 
inspiring  confidence,  facilitated  and  consequently  stimulated 
trade.  They  were  more  portable  than  coins — an  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  those  days  of  imperfect  communication — and  they 
were  easier  to  count.  As  long  as  they  were  issued  only  as 
against  gold  safely  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  he  who 
issued  them  could  justly  be  acclaimed  as  the  benefactor  of  his 
kind,  and  no  wrong  could  be  done  to  any  one  by  making  such 
notes  legal  tender  for  certain  purposes,  or  even  for  all  purposes. 
The  trouble  came  only  when  notes  were  issued  on  quite  other 
security — on  the  security,  for  instance,  of  the  shares  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  Law  formed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  the  National 
Debt — increased  and  multiplied  until  the  amount  in  circulation 
approached  three  milliards  of  francs,  yet  continued  to  be  legal 
tender.  But  then  it  came  with  a  catastrophic  rush. 

It  is  an  intricate  story,  too  long  to  be  told  in  all  its  technical 
financial  detail ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  as  the  hour  of  disaster 
drew  near,  all  those  phenomena  which  we  now  associate  with 
inflation  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  made  their  appearance. 
There  was  feverish  speculation  in  currency,  evolving  a  class  of 
“new  rich,”  whose  dissolute  lives  and  vulgar  extravagance  pro¬ 
voked  the  “  new  poor  ”  to  mockery  and  indignation.  Parsimony 
ceased  and  capital  evaporated,  because  nobody  thought  it  worth 
while  to  hold  a  depreciating  currency.  Bankruptcies  abounded, 
because  debtors  discharged  their  obligations  in  that  currency. 
Prices  rose,  because  everyone  who  became  possessed  of  notes 
rushed  to  buy  land  or  houses  or  jewels  or  other  tangible  treasures. 
Gold  and  silver  were  first  hoarded,  and  then  smuggled  out  of  the 
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country.  The  law  forbade  their  exportation  in  vain,  and  equally, 
vain  was  the  attempt  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  notes  by 
an  alternation  of  promises  and  threats.  Panic  broke  out  and 
developed  into  riot.  Law  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  Palais  Eoyal, 
where  the  poUce  had  great  difficulty  in  protecting  him  from  the 
mob,  left  the  country  in  disgrace,  and  soon  afterwards  died  in 
poverty.  Other  financiers  stepped  in  to  clear  up  the  mess. as 
best  they  could,  and  the  notes  disappeared  from  circulation. 
Those  found  in  the  hands  of  the  ‘  ‘  new  rich  ’  ’ — a  class  arbitrarily 
identified  by  a  special  commission — were  simply  taken  from  them 
and  cancelled,  a  decree  that  no  one  should  travel  without  a  pass¬ 
port  under  pain  of  death  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  get 
abroad  with  their  ill-gotten  gains.  The  rest — the  small  change, 
so  to  say,  of  current  business — were  also  demonetised,  but  stock 
in  the  National  Debt  was  given  to  the  holders  in  exchange  for 
them. 

That  was  the  first  great  French  experiment  in  inflation.  Its 
moral  was  clear,  and  one  might  have  expected  it  to  be  drawn 
and  remembered.  -Politicians,  however,  have  short  memories,  and 
drowning  financiers  always  clutch  frantically  at  straws. 

After  Law’s  bubble  had  burst  France  made  a  partial  recovery, 
but  only  to  fall  sick  again.  Before  seventy  years  had  passed  the 
country  was  once  more  in  desperate  financial  straits.  The  peace 
which  followed  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  had  not  been  kept  long 
enough.  The  Seven  Years’  War  was  not  the  only  war  which 
disturbed  it.  There  came  at  the  end  the  War  of  American 
Independence,  with  France  as  America’s  ally — a  long  struggle, 
exhausting  to  all  the  combatants.  It  was  specially  exhausting  to 
the  French  because  they  were  living  extravagantly  at  home,  and 
because  of  the  exemption  from  taxation  allowed  to  the  aristocracy 
and  the  Church.  So  the  time  came  when  deficit  was  heaped  upon 
deficit,  and  Necker  was  called  in  to  see  what  he  could  do  to  save 
the  situation. 

He  was  a  very  respectable  old  gentleman.  He  knew  all  that 
the  bankers  of  the  period  knew  about  finance.  He  lacked  neither 
ability  nor  caution,  but  he  did  lack  certain  other  essential  quali¬ 
ties — imagination,  strength  of  character  and  authority. 

Perhaps  the  situation  was  already  past  saving  when  he  was 
called  in.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  of  an  extreme  gravity.  The 
taxes  were  yielding  only  a  fraction  of  the  amount  estimated, 
A  bad  harvest  had  obliged  the  Government  to  buy  corn  at  exorbi¬ 
tant  prices.  An  unemployment  problem  had  cropped  up,  necessi¬ 
tating  the  payment  of  unemployment  doles.  In  Paris  alone 
12,000  workmen  were  being  paid  a  franc  a  day  for  doing  nothing, 
and  various  functionaries  were  drawing  much  higher  stipends  for 
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supervising  them  while  they  did  it.  Immediate  and  heroic 
remedies  were  called  for.  It  was  doubtful  whether  any  heroic 
remedy,  if  painful,  would  be  accepted  by  a  sensitive  and  un¬ 
educated  public  opinion,  so  Necker  proceeded  timorously,  tinker¬ 
ing  with  loans,  proposing,  so  to  say,  to  give  France  a  few  more 
of  the  hairs  of  the  dog  that  had  bitten  her. 

He  could  not  do  it,  for  the  dog  had  not  hairs  enough  left,  or 
would  not  part  with  them.  An  attempt  was  made  to  borrow 
30,000,000  francs  at  per  cent.,  but  only  2,600,000  francs  were 
subscribed.  That  was  in  August,  1789.  In  the  succeeding  month, 
the  needs  of  the  Treasury  having  in  the  meantime  grown  more 
acute,  an  attempt  was  made  to  borrow  80,000,000  francs  at  5  per 
cent. ;  but  Necker  had  to  report  that  “  the  public  are  showing  but 
a  slow  and  feeble  interest  in  the  loan,”  and,  in  fact,  of  the 
80,000,000  francs  asked  for  only  47,000,000  were  forthcoming. 

The  next  step  was  the  issue  of  an  appeal  for  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  from  the  patriotic.  It  met  with  a  certain  response — 
a  better  response,  perhaps,  than  might  have  been  expected — in 
unlikely  as  well  as  likely  quarters.  The  comedians  of  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais  came  forward  with  a  gift  of  23,000  francs.  A  lady  of 
light  reputation  sent  a  gift  with  the  covering  letter:  ‘‘I  have 
made  a  little  money  out  of  love,  and  I  lay  it  on  the  altar 
of  the  Fatherland.”  Many  of  the  offerings,  however,  were 
not  in  cash,  but  in  kind,  and  a  proportion  of  them  were  difi&cult 
to  realise.  Men  sent  their  watch-chains  and  women  their  ear¬ 
rings  ;  housewives  sent  coffee  spoons,  sugar  tongs,  dish  covers,  and 
cruet  stands ;  a  young  dramatist  sent  the  manuscript  of  a  play, 
offering  a  generous  percentage  of  his  royalties  to  the  State  if 
the  State  would  see  to  its  production. 

It  was  magnificent,  but  it  was  not  finance.  The  voluntary 
contributions  satisfied  only  about  1  per  cent,  of  Necker’s  require¬ 
ments,  and  the  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Assembly  insisted  upon  the  instant  abolition  of  certain 
unpopular  taxes  instead  of  allowing  them  to  continue  until  other 
less  objectionable  taxes  could  be  substituted  for  them.  These 
resources  failing,  there  really  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  inflate. 
The  only  questions  were.  How  and  to  what  extent? 

First  it  was  proposed  to  use  the  machinery  of  the  Caisse 
d’Escompte.  A  good  deal  of  money  had  already  been  borrowed 
from  that  institution.  Why  should  it  not  lend  some  more?  It 
might  be  made  a  National  Bank.  Its  notes  might  be  made  legal 
tender,  and  it  might  be  called  upon  to  issue  a  fresh  batch  of  notes 
secured  on  those  of  the  recently  confiscated  ecclesiastical  posses¬ 
sions  and  Crown  lands  which  the  Government  was  proposing  to 
sell. 
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It  was  a  comparatively  modest  scheme — much  too  modest  to 
satisfy  the  enthusiasts.  The  value  of  the  nationalised  property 
was  computed  at  three  milliard  francs.  With  these  vast  assets 
available  it  was  absurd,  the  enthusiasts  argued,  to  admit  embar¬ 
rassment  or  worry  about  petty  economies.  All  that  was  necessary 
was  to  “mobilise”  the  said  assets,  and  there- was  no  need  to 
drag  in  a  bank  to  assist  in  this  simple  operation.  As  the  report 
of  the  Finance  Committee  put  it  : 

“We  offer  you  a  new  resovu*ce,  through  a  bold  but  simple  operation. 
The  time  has  come  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  truly  national  credit.  Let 
us  show  Europe  that  we  know  what  our  resoiu’ces  are,  and  let  us  march 
on  the  road  to  liberation.  Instead  of  dragging  ourselves  laboriously  along 
the  tortuous  and  obscure  paths  of  inadequate  loans,  let  us  vmite  in  pro¬ 
curing  the  whole  country  the  solid  help  which  it  awaits  and  the  new 
existence  which  it  demands.” 

Necker — the  highly  respectable  Necker — agreed.  He  coun¬ 
selled  caution  and  moderation.  He  believed  that  by  remaining 
in  office  he  could  secure  caution  and  moderation,  but  he  gave 
the  proposal  his  benediction,  saying  that  it  was  “  the  more  appro¬ 
priate  because  these  notes  can  be  secured  on  real  assets  in  the 
shape  of  the  produce  of  the  estates  of  the  Church  and  the  Crown.” 
And  then,  on  April  17th,  1790,  it  was  decreed  that  400,000,000 
francs  worth  of  assignats,  thus  secured,  should  be  “  legal  tender 
in  all  transactions  throughout  the  country.” 

Thus  the  first  step  on  the  slippery  slope  was  taken,  and  the 
second  step  was  not  to  be  long  delayed.  Necker  spoke  with 
gratification  of  “  this  proof  of  the  immensity  of  our  resources,” 
and  of  the  proud  pleasure  which  he  felt  in  “  presenting  such  a 
picture  to  the  friends  and  enemies  of  France  ”  ;  but  he  had  also 
to  admit  that  his  assignats  had  failed  to  restore  the  financial  equili¬ 
brium.  That,  rejoined  the  enthusiasts,  was  only  because  he  had 
not  printed  enough  of  them.  Let  more  be  printed,  and  all  would 
be  well.  Mirabeau  suggested  that  the  number  should  be  raised 
to  two  thousand  millions,  and  on  that  plea  issue  was  joined, 
as  also  on  the  question  whether  the  printing  of  assignats  should 
be  regarded  as  a  temporary  expedient  or  as  a  permanent  policy. 

The  battle  raged  furiously.  Necker  went  down  in  the  storm, 
resigned  his  office,  and  slunk  away  to  Switzerland,  there  to  write 
his  famous  financial  memoranda.  Sound  money  found  a  vigorous 
champion  in  Ahb6  Maury  : 

“  The  issue  of  paper  money  (he  said)  will  be  a  public  calamity.  People 
ask  me  :  ‘  If  you  object  to  these  assignats,  what  are  you  proposing  to 
substitute  for  them  ?  *  What  would  you  like  me  to  substitute  for  this 
wild  beast  which  is  about  to  devoiu’  us  ?  ” 

Mirabeau  replied  that. Maury’s  “wild  beast”  was,  in  truth, 
a  beneficent  genius,  that  two  thousand  million  assignats  would 
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have  the  effect  of  dew  fertilising  a  land  suffering  from  a  drought 
of  currency,  and  the  initial  issue  of  400,000,000  francs  had  been 
only  “  a  temporary  palliative,  not  a  complete  cure.”  He  ”  shud¬ 
dered  at  the  thought  ”  that  in  two  months’  time  there  would  be  no 
assignats  left  in  the  Treasury,  and  that  the  Finance  Minister  would 
then  come  forward,  presenting  the  country  with  a  fresh  certifi¬ 
cate  of  bankruptcy.  The  provision  of  an  abundance  of  assignats 
was  “  the  only  remedy  which  would  be  prompt,  easy  to  apply, 
and  efficacious.”  Montesquieu  follow'ed  him  with  a  speech  in 
the  same  sense  ; 

“  To  re-establish  confidence  (he  said),  to  diminish  the  distress  of  the 
people,  the  embarreissments  of  the  Treasury  and  the  anxiety  of  our  creditors, 
it  is  necesseu’y  to  replace  the  currency  which  is  every  day  slipping  through 
our  fingers.  That  done,  anxiety  will  be  allayed,  and  we  shall  see  the  end 
of  an  evil  which  has  originated  only  in  our  lack  of  foresight  and  our  use 
of  wrong  expedients.” 

The  upshot  was  a  compromise.  The  supply  of  assignats  was 
increased,  not,  as  Mirabeau  had  desired,  to  2,000,000,000,  but 
to  1,200,000,000;  but  the  assignat  had  none  the  less  triumphed. 
It  was  felt  that  there  w’as  no  need  of  further  argument  on  the 
general  piiuci[)le  of  printing  them.  When  it  was  reported,  in 
June,  1791,  that  the  stock  in  hand  was  nearly  exhausted,  the 
Finance  Minister  merely  came  down  to  the  Assembly  and  asked 
for  more.  The  vote  was  carried  with  no  more  ado  than  if  it 
had  been  a  supplementary  estimate  for  a  charwoman’s  stipend. 
The  additional  number  printed  this  time  brought  the  number  in 
circulation  up  to  a  total  of  1,800,000,000.  The  assignat  was 
now  recognised  as  the  lever  of  the  Revolution  and  the  pivot  of 
its  Budgets.  ‘‘Without  the  assignats,”  wrote  the  editor  of  Fere 
Duchesne,  ‘‘  we  should  have  been  done  for.  The  assignats  made 
their  appearance,  and  France  was  saved.” 

After  that,  as  w^as  natural,  if  not  inevitable,  the  pace  quickened 
and  the  formalities  were  relaxed.  At  first,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
vote  of  the  Assembly  was  required  to  authorise  an  issue. 
Presently  the  practice  was  established  of  issuing  them  by  Minis¬ 
terial  decree;  and  then,  with  the  restraint  of  publicity  removed, 
the  flow  became  a  flood.  Stocks  of  assignats  were  accumulated, 
kept  in  a  strong  room,  and  taken  out  when  required.  New  mills 
were  built  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  lack  of  paper,  and 
rags  were  commandeered  so  that  there  might  be  an  abundance 
of  raw  material.  The  staff  of  printers  was  doubled,  and,  even 
so,  had  to  work  fourteen  hours  a  day.  They  struck,  just  as  the 
German  printers  recently  did,  and  the  cessation  of  their  labour 
threatened  to  throw  the  whole  business  of  government  out  of 
gear.  It  was  decreed  that  the  services  of  any  printer  might  be 
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requisitioned  for  this  work,  and  that  any  printer  who  refused 
his  services  should  be  sent  to  prison  and  kept  there  till  he  came 
to  a  better  frame  of  mind. 

Thus  the  presses  were  kept  running.  They  ran  faster  under 
the  Legislative  than  under  the  Constituent  Assembly,  faster  still 
under  the  Convention,  fastest  of  all  under  the  Directorate.  All 
pretence  ceased  of  keeping  the  value  of  the  paper  in  circulation 
below  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  on  which  they  were 
supposed  to  be  secured.  That  value — three  milliards — seemed  at 
first  prodigious ;  but  the  time  soon  came  when  assignats  of  a 
greater  face  value  than  that  were  brought  into  existence  by  a 
single  decree,  and  the  total  face  value  of  all  the  assignats  issued 
in  the  course  of  six  years  was  no  less  than  47J  milliards.  The 
financiers  still  felt  that  they  could  do  nothing  else  : 

“  We  must  (cried  Cambon)  have  recourse  to  this  fallow  soil  which  has 
been  preserved  for  our  use  and  create  still  more  assignats.  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves.  If  it  were  not  for  this  resource,  we  should  be  slaves. 
We  need  more  assignats,  and  then  still  more  of  them.” 

That  in  1793,  long  after  the  depreciation  had  begun.  As  long 
as  there  was  only  a  little  of  it  the  paper  money  kept  its  face 
value.  By  January,  1791,  however,  they  were  already  at  a  dis¬ 
count  of  9  per  cent.  When  the  Constituent  Assembly  dispersed 
they  were  at  a  discount  of  18  per  cent.  Before  the  Convention 
met  the  discount  was  25  per  cent.;  before  it  had  been  sitting 
long  the  quotation  was  50  per  cent.  In  1794  it  averaged  66  per 
cent.,  and  then  there  was  a  still  further  decline,  until  the  notes 
were  worth  barely  1  per  cent,  of  their  face  value. 

Successive  Governments  did  what  they  could  to  arrest  their 
depreciation  and  stabilise  them.  They  attributed  the  fall  to  Royal¬ 
ist  intrigues,  to  the  machinations  of  speculators,  to  any  cause 
rather  than  their  own  abuse  of  the  printing  press,  and  they 
sought  to  subdue  the  laws  of  economics  by  making  terror  the 
order  of  the  day.  Those  who  refused  assignats  in  payment  of 
their  debts,  or  enquired  before  concluding  a  bargain  whether  it 
was  proposed  to  settle  accounts  in  assignats  or  in  cash,  were  to 
be  imprisoned  and  kept  in  irons  for  periods  ranging  from  six 
to  twenty  years.  Those  who  spoke  disparagingly  of  assignats 
were  to  be  put  to  death. 

All  to  no  purpose,  and  attempts  to  fix  prices  were  equally 
unavailing.  Prices  rose,  just  as  we  see  them  rising  in  Eastern 
Europe  to-day,  and  the  rentiers,  dependent  on  their  fixed  incomes, 
were  brought  to  a  miserable  plight.  The  members  of  the  Clom- 
mittee  of  Public  Safety  themselves  were  compelled  to  pay  more 
than  the  fixed  prices  in  order  to  obtain  what  they  wanted,  as 
is  attested  by  certain  luncheon  bills  preserved  in  the  archives. 
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We  find  them  paying,  in  English  currency,  £9  for  a  turbot,  flO 
for  a  capon,  £26  for  an  ox  tongue,  £40  for  a  pike,  £16  for  three 
perches,  and  £6  for  a  bottle  of  orgeat  syrop. 

And  that  with  petitions  from  the  rentiers  (who  received  their 
fixed  incomes  in  assignats)  lying  on  the  table,  petitions  of  which 
the  following  is  a  typical  example  : 

“  In  tho  name  of  justice  and  suffering  humanity  shed  a  tear  over  the 
lot  of  the  unhappy  rentiers  who  hold  Government  securities.  Their  con¬ 
dition  has  become  so  deplorable  that  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  there 
were  some  among  them  who  sigh  for  a  return  to  the  old  order  of  things. 
Every  miserable  man  gets  tired  of  his  distress  at  last. — Jean  Regnault, 
La  Rochelle.” 

Thus  it  was  gradually  brought  home  to  French  legislators  and 
rulers  that  inflation  was  no  remedy  for  poverty,  and  that  force 
was  no  remedy  for  inflation.  They  realised  that  in  the  assignat 
they  had  created  a  monster  which  threatened  to  destroy  them, 
and  Vernier  summed  up  the  peril  in  these  eloquent  words : 

“  There  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that  the  total  discrediting  of  our 
assignats  is  inevitable.  It  is,  indeed,  near  at  hand.  I  might  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  it  is  already  almost  accomplished.  To  crown  our  mis¬ 
fortunes,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  manufacture  them  as  fast  as  we  are 
spending  them.  We  can  turn  out  only  60  or  70  millions  a  day,  and  we 
are  disbursing  from  80  to  90  millions.  The  moment  of  their  complete 
collapse  will  produce  incalculable  evils  and  give  the  Republic  its  death 
blow.” 

Nor  was  Vernier’s  an  isolated  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
The  alarm  became  general,  even  among  those  who  had 
lately  been  crying,  “  L’assignat  ou  la  mort!”  All  serious  people 
became  as  eager  for  deflation  as  they  had  been,  but  a  little  while 
before,  for  inflation ;  but  w’hereas  inflation  had  been  a  very  easy 
process,  deflation  was  a  very  hard  one. 

It  began  with  the  demonetisation  of  the  “  royal  ”  assignats — 
those  issued,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  deposition  of  Louis  XVT. 
The  relief  was  imperceptible,  for  there  were  comparatively  few 
of  them  in  circulation,  and  the  principal  result  of  the  measure 
was  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  State  and  bring  about  a  further 
rapid  depreciation  of  the  Eepublican  assignats  which  remained. 
The  next  step  was  to  print  twelve  million  more  assignats  to  go 
on  with,  and  then,  as  it  were,  to  burn  boats  and  bridges  by 
publicly  smashing  the  plates  from  which  they  had  been  printed. 
Then  followed  an  attempt  to  set  everything  to  rights  by  calling 
in  the  assignats  and  substituting  a  new  currency  for  them. 

This  new  currency  consisted  of  so-called  mandats  territoriaux. 
It  was  decreed  that  one  of  these  mandats  should  be  given  in 
exchange  for  thirty  assignats  of  the  same  face  value ;  but  even 
that  was  not  the  end  of  inflation.  Those  who  had  printed  too 
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many  assignats  now  proceeded  to  print  too  many  mandats,  with 
the  result  that  these,  in  their  turn,  fell  to  a  discount  of  99  per 
cent.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  demonetise  all  paper  money 
on  the  ground  that  ‘  ‘  its  depreciated  value  renders  it  useless  for 
commercial  transactions,  while  favouring  obnoxious  speculations 
and  introducing  dangerous  complications  into  the  keeping  of 
accounts.” 

Nor  was  even  that  the  end.  After  the  disappearance  of  the 
mandats  two  other  kinds  of  paper  money  came  into  use — the 
promissory  notes  given  to  contractors  from  whom  goods  were 
ordered,  and  who  frequently  discounted  the  notes  and  then 
neglected  to  deliver  the  goods,  and  the  hons  de  requisition,  dealt 
out  to  the  people  from  whom  goods  were  commandeered.  Con¬ 
fusion  was  thus  made  worse  confounded,  and  distress  was  not 
alleviated.  As  a  result  of  the  distress  corruption  ate  like  a  canker 
into  the  Civil  Service,  and  workmen — bakers  among  others — 
went  on  strike.  In  the  end  only  the  strong  hand  of  the 
Consulate  restored  financial  order  and  saved  France  from  the 
bankruptcy  which  had  overtaken  many  Frenchmen,  partly  by 
plundering  the  countries  with  which  France  was  at  war,  but 
mainly  by  imposing  heavy  taxes  and  taking  care  that  they  were 
paid. 

It  is  a  story  which’  conveys  a  striking  object-lesson,  and  one 
of  which  the  world  stands  in  sore  need  at  the  present  time. 
Germany  in  particular  stands  in  sore  need  of  it,  for  Germany, 
after  starting  on  the  primrose  path  of  inflation  with  as  light  a 
heart  as  France,  is  now,  through  the  special  circumstances  of 
her  case,  in  danger  of  a  catastrophe  far  graver  than  those  which 
France  endured — a  catastrophe  from  which  she  may  even  find 
it  impossible  to  recover.  Dr.  Rathenau  himself  said  so,  not  long 
before  he  was  assassinated. 

“You  are  an  economist,  Dr.  Rathenau,”  an  English  friend 
then  said  to  him ;  “as  an  economist  you  know  perfectly  well 
what  the  danger  of  inflation  is.  Have  you  any  plan  for  avert¬ 
ing  it?”  “No,”  the  German  Foreign  Minister  replied,  “I 
have  none.  We  Germans  are  simply  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 
We  do  not  want  to  inflate.  We  are  inflating  because  we  must, 
because  we  can  find  no  other  way  of  satisfying  the  demands  of 
Labour  and  staving  off  an  industrial  crisis  which  we  are  afraid 
to  face.  The  longer  we  stave  it  off,  the  worse  it  will  be  when 
it  comes.  I  see  quite  clearly  that  Germany  is  steering  for  an 
abyss,  but  I  can  see  no  means  of  altering  her  course.” 

France  when  she  inflated  was  a  self-contained  country.  She 
was  also  at  war,  and.  most  of  her  most  dangerous  citizens  were 
under  arms  and  under  discipline.  She  had  no  great  industrial 
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population  to  consider  and  provide  for.  In  Germany  to-day  all 
those  helpful  conditions  are  lacking.  Germany  is  not  self- 
contained,  but  needs  to  import  extensively  in  order  alike  to  feed 
her  people  and  supply  her  industries  with  raw  material.  She  has 
to  consider  the  case  of  millions  of  workmen,  congregated  in  small 
areas,  turbulent  in  disposition,  exacting  in  their  requirements, 
accustomed  to  use  arms  but  emancipated  from  military  discipline. 
What  will  happen  when,  the  German  banks  being  no  longer 
able  to  finance  the  German  industries,  factories  close  and  these 
millions  of  workmen,  thrown  out  of  employment,  hear  the  wolf 
howling  at  the  door?  Will  they  starve  quietly,  or  will  they 
throw  up  Bolshevist  Juntas  in  all  their  great  industrial  centres? 

That  is  the  question  which  their  reckless  inflation  is  about  to 
raise,  and  it  will  almost  certainly  have  raised  it  before  we  are 
very  much  older. 


Francis  Gribble. 
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THE  NEW  JAPAN.  j 

We  have  heard  recently  that  the  Japanese  Finance  Department 
had  made  a  further  reduction  of  30  million  yen  (over  £5,000,000) 
in  the  Navy  Estimates  of  the  forthcoming  Budget,  this  making 
a  total  reduction  of  over  100  million  yen  (£16,666,666). 

This  news,  coupled  with  the  evacuation  of  Siberia — ^now  com¬ 
pleted  since  the  26th  October,  on  which  date  the  last  contin¬ 
gents  of  Japanese  troops  withdrew  from  Vladivostock — and  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  have  adhered  throughout  to  the  letter 
of  the  declaration  that  their  delegate  made  at  the  Disarmament 
Conference  at  Washington,  in  spite  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
Conference  of  Changchun  and  the  non-settlement  of  Japanese 
claims  by  the  Kussian  Soviet  Government  with  regard  to  the 
Nicholaievsk  massacre,  are  indicative  of  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
signature  that'Western  nations  would  do  well  to  emulate,  and  are 
all  the  more  notable  for  the  radical  change  that  they  imply  in 
Japanese  orientation  when  we  realise  the  vital  need  for  expansion 
that  threatens  in  the  near  future  to  dominate  all  their  other 
national  problems. 

It  is  evident  that  a  country  which  is  not  any  larger  than  the 
British  Isles,  and  whose  population  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that 
it  will  reach  the  70  million  mark  within  a  few  years,  a  country, 
it  should  be  added,  that  has  no  colonies  to  speak  of,  and  that, 
having  to  face  the  problem  of  an  overflowing  population,  finds 
enormous  difficulties  thrust  in  its  way  whenever  it  has  sought 
to  find  other  fields  for  its  activities,  must,  through  Australia  and 
America  persistently  refusing  to  harbour  its  emigrants,  turn  to 
Siberia  and  Manchuria  for  the  outlet  that  it  desires. 

And  yet  so  moral  is  the  fibre  throbbing  in  Japanese  hearts, 
so  high  the  conception  of  duty  that  the  Japanese  nourish,  that 
we  see  them  momentarily  abandoning  the  policy  of  that 
Forward  Movement  which  before  the  Russo-Japanese  War  had 
begun  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  their  national  councils, 
and  so  reversing  all  their  foreign  policy  simply  because  they 
considered  it  imperative  on  national  grounds  to  do  so. 

That  so  radical  a  change  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  war  there 
is  no  doubt. 

Before  1868  the  Samurai  were  the  ruling  class  of  the  country, 
and  Japan  was  divided 'into  300  lordships  (Daimyoships)  under 
Shogun,  the  qualification  of  a  Daimyo  being  the  possession  of 
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lands  assessed  at  a  production  of  10,000  koku  (about  five  bushels) 
of  rice  and  upwards.  The  Mikado  was  only  the  spiritual  figure¬ 
head,  though  supposed  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Kami, 
the  founder  of  the  original  race. 

But  in  1868  the  more  progressive  Daimyos  and  some  of  their 
retainers,  many  of  these  Samurai  of  no  particular  rank  or  import¬ 
ance,  initiated  a  new  system  of  government,  by  which  the  Mikado 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  State,  and  a  new  era  began  in 
which  the  first  genuine  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  Western 
ideas  without  destroying  the  old  ideals  of  feudal  service  and 
relationship  characteristic  of  old  Japan. 

Bushido,  the  code  of  chivalry,  remained  as  heretofore,  the 
code  that  regulated  the  life  and  morals  of  the  race.  It  was 
a  code  that  derived  its  sustenance  from  the  preaching  of  Buddha 
and  Confucius,  a  philosophy  that,  having  filtered  down  through 
the  whole  nation,  has  left  so  lasting  and  vivid  an  impression  on 
the  soul  of  its  man  and  womanhood  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
Japanese  became  steeped  for  all  time  with  its  cult  of  Beauty 
and  Moral  Law. 

Bushido  had  no  dogma,  it  had  no  priesthood,  nor  ritual,  because 
all  were  its  priests,  its  acolytes,  and  its  faithful  rolled  into  one. 
Yet  on  its  precepts  the  Japanese  nourished  their  heroism  and 
found  their  happiness. 

According  to  Bushido,  Reverence  was  the  primary  source  of 
Beauty,  the  chief  of  the  three  Cardinal  Virtues,  the  other  two 
being  represented  by  Wisdom  and  Courage — the  wisdom  that 
discerns  what  is  worthy  of  being  reverenced,  the  courage  that, 
being  moral  rather  than  physical,  gives  man  the  power  to  tread 
alone  if  necessary  the  path  of  Bight  in  spite  of  the  clamour  of 
censure  and  the  claims  of  expediency. 

And  this  Reverence  was  threefold — reverence  to  the  Head  of 
the  Family,  reverence  to  the  Lord  or  Daimyo,  reverence  to  the 
Mikado,  the  relationship  existing  between  Man  and  Man  being 
dependent  on  the  preservation  of  this  principle,  since  relation¬ 
ship  was  held  to  extend  not  only  to  the  Present  but  to  the  Past 
and  Future. 

Thus  the  reverence  paid  to  the  Lord  or  Daimyo  was  an  eternal 
one,  since  Buddhism  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and 
Master  and  Servant  were  held  to  be  eternally  in  the  same  relation¬ 
ship  one  to  another,  however  lengthy  the  sequence  of  migrations 
through  which  their  souls  might  be  fated  to  pass. 

Of  this  belief  many  instances  could  be  quoted,  not  only  in 
fiction  and  art,  but  in  actual  life.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
General  Nc^i’s  suicide  in  1912,  after  the  death  of  the  old  Emperor, 
and  that  of  his  wife  after  him,  were  inspired  by  it,  and  that  many 
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wives  and  servants  sought  by  their  suicide  to  continue  the  service 
that  the  lord’s  death  had  momentarily  interrupted. 

But  while  the  relation  between  Master  and  Servant  was  one 
that  extended  through  all  time  from  the  Past  to  the  Present  and 
Future,  the  relation  between  Husband  and  Wife  was  only  held 
to  apply  to  the  Present  and  Future,  and  the  third  relation  between 
Parent  and  Children  to  the  Present  alone. 

To  followers  of  Bushido,  therefore,  reverence  being  the  most 
essential  of  virtues,  it  follows  that  loyalty  and  disinterested  service 
to  the  State  and  to  its  head  were  the  most  paramount  of  duties, 
while  so  innate  was  their  conviction  that  the  path  of  self-realisa¬ 
tion  lay  in  offering  the  most  absolute  obedience  to  the  Emperor, 
that  Japan  provided  the  unique  example  of  a  country  in  which 
the  will  of  the  individual  was  consistently  identical  with  the  will 
of  the  whole  nation  and  the  belief  generally. held  that  the  best 
interests  of  Japan  and  those  of  its  individual  citizens  were  intrinsi¬ 
cally  dependent  on  their  actively  furthering  the  exercise  of  the 
Mikado’s  sovereign  power. 

And  consequently,  though  carried  away  by  a  wave  of  reform 
that  aimed  at  lifting  the  country  out  of  the  groove  into  which 
it  had  for  so  long  been  content  to  rest,  and  swayed,  no  doubt, 
by  the  need  of  conciliating  the  Malcontents,  a  new  political  party 
whose  banner  spelled  Modernism  a  outrance,  the  Eminent 
Statesmen  promulgated  a  constitution  that  sought  to  modernise 
the  country  and  to  breathe  in  its  institutions  a  spirit  of  demo¬ 
cracy,  while  they  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to  keep  alive 
that  very  high  status  of  duty  that  for  them  was  a  religion,  until 
they  so  contrived,  by  a  happy  combining  of  the  old  and  new, 
to  mould  a  new  spirit  in  Japan. 

To  these  men  all  credit  is  due  for  the  political  insight  and 
sagacity  that  they  displayed,  for  they  could  easily  have  arrested 
the  growth  of  Japanese  democracy  had  they  so  willed  it,  so 
immense  was  their  influence  in  the  land  and  so  inured  their 
countrymen  to  the  belief  that  only  in  their  little  group — within 
the  province  of  Chosu  and  Satsuma — were  the  national  leaders 
to  be  found. 


Putting  on  the  Brake. 

But  they  chose  the  other  path,  stniggling  a  little  now  and  then 
to  delay  refonns  that  they  could  not  but  regard  as  distasteful, 
even  inciting  one  party  against  another  when,  as  was  often  the 
case,  the  Malcontents  seemed  to  be  demanding  too  much  or  to 
be  going  ahead  too  quickly,  yet  proving  a  wholesome  restraint 
and  so  assuring  stability  to  an  organism  that  in  its  headlong 
striving  might  easily  have  outgrown  its  strength. 

X*  2 
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That  they  could,  if  they  had  really  wished  it,  have  vetoed  all 
progressive  measures  there  is  no  doubt,  for  though  the  Mikado 
was  in  theory  absolute,  in  practice  his  power  was  not  greater 
than  that  of  a  constitutional  Sovereign,  since  it  was  on  their 
advice  that  he  appointed  the  Cabinet,  while  it  is  clear  that  they 
controlled  the  House  of  Lords,  since  half  that  body  was  appointed 
by  the  Mikado  according  to  their  list  of  nominees,  that  House 
being,  moreover,  by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two  Houses, 
since  it  alone  ^wssessed  the  right  of  veto. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  they  did  not  misuse  their 
power,  but  rather  saw  to  it  that  the  portion  of  the  Upper  House 
for  which  they  w'ere  responsible  became  really  representative  of 
the  best  brains  of  the  country,  this  policy  ensuring  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing  to  any  progressive  measure  brought  forward  by  the  Lower 
House  for  the  sanction  of  the  Upper  in  spite  of  any- opposition 
that  might  be  offered  by  the  other  half  of  the  House  of  Lords — 
that  part  as  constituted  by  Princes  of  the  Blood,  Marquesses, 
and  other  members  of  the  nobility  sitting  by  virtue  of  hereditary 
right  or  as  representative  Peers  of  their  order. 

In  time,  however,  having  sadly  dwindled  in  numbers,  many 
having  died  from  old  age  or  retired,  they  gradually  began  to 
lose  their  hold  on  the  Cabinet,  and  a  new  era  of  representative 
government  began  for  Japan,  since  recourse  was  had  to  the 
Parliament  itself  for  the  filling  of  the  posts  in  the  Cabinet  that 
remained  vacant  through  there  being  no  Eminent  Statesmen  avail¬ 
able  to  fill  them. 

This  happened  shortly  after  the  Eusso-Japanese  War,  when 
for  the  first  time  in  Japanese  history  Prince  Ito,  one  of  the  few 
remaining  Eminent  Statesmen,  was  obliged  to  call  upon  new 
elements  to  constitute  his  Cabinet,  thus  becoming  the  leader  of 
a  new  political  party — a  party  that  comprised  not  only  elements 
taken  from  the  depleted  Eminent  Statesmen  group,  but  more 
progressive  elements  among  the  Bureaucrats  and  other  classes. 

From  that  moment  the  progress  of  democracy  in  Japan  has 
continued  unchecked,  and  the  Cabinet  began  really  to  represent 
whatever  party  was  at  the  time  in  the  ascendant. 

The  Birth  of  Freedom. 

First  the  Lower  House  was  put  in  order,  while  we  note  that 
concurrently  with  the  birth  of  freedom — freedom  of  speech,  free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,  freedom  of  conscience — a  new  spirit  born  of 
the  intercourse  between  Japan  and  the  Western  world  began  to 
creep  into  the  country,  a  Cabinet  coming  into  power  in  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  Meiji  (1898)  which  represented  the  people  for  the 
first  time,  this  Cabinet  being  as  distinct  from  a  Daimyo  clique 
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as  it  was  from  a  Bureaucratic,  this  last  being  really  but  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  Daimyonism ;  and  from  that  day  the  two  main  parties 
in  opposition  have  been  the  Bureaucrats  and  the  People’s  Party, 
this  last  party  being  joined  by  the  Farmers’  Group,  now  a  real 
factor  in  politics  after  a  long  probation  spent  in  the  management 
of  local  government,  while  concurrently  with  this  evolution  we 
see  public  service  ceasing  to  be  the  all-engrossing  theme  and 
young  Japan  turning  to  other  pursuits  and  callings  as  being  more 
congenial  to  their  minds. 

Hitherto  public  service  had  seemed  the  only  service  worthy  of 
the  name,  and  young  men,  strong  in  their  belief  in  the  continuity 
of  life  that  made  present  and  past  one  and  the  same  in  that  the 
relations  existing  between  Man  and  Man  were  deemed  to  be  ever¬ 
lasting  and  not  terminable  at  death,  had  only  desired  one  thing — 
to  be  enabled  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  lives  to  the  service 
of  their  country. 

But  now,  more  especially  after  the  Great  War,  the  younger 
generation  began  to  divert  its  energy  into  other  channels,  and, 
turning  away  from  underpaid  civil  jobs,  sought  more  lucrative 
callings,  displaying  a  distinct  preference  for  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits,  and,  the  centre  of  gravity  now  shifting,  these 
hitherto  despised  professions  began  to  attract  the  young  out  for 
industrial  aggrandisement  rather  than  political. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Whether  it  be  traceable  to  propaganda 
during  that  period,  as,  for  instance,  to  President  Wilson’s  teach¬ 
ing  after  America  had  joined  the  Allies  against  Germany,  or  to 
the  influence  of  his  speeches  and  those  of  Lord  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  printed  in  Japanese  and  extensively  circulated 
in  Japan,  the  tide  of  democratic  ideas  never  turned  back,  its 
onward  rise  being  best  illustrated  by  the  writings  of  such  thinkers 
as  Professor  Oyama,  of  Waseda  University,  and  Professor 
Yoshino,  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo ;  while  we  see 
such  despised  professions  as  those  of  the  artisan  and  the  farmer, 
the  trader  or  workman,  beginning  to  gain  in  caste,  and,  the 
labouring  classes  becoming  more  prosperous,  such  quasi-venerable 
institutions  as  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Army  and  Navy,  these 
two  services  still  controlled  in  the  main  by  Chosu  and  Satsuma 
men,  were  criticised  and  attacked  in  turn. 

Mr.  Hara  it  was,  for  instance,  who  led  the  attack  on  the 
privileges  of  the  Upper  House,  that  body  which,  in  addition  to 
its  right  of  veto,  is  permanently  at  the  service  of  the  Hanbatsu 
(governing  clique). 

This  was  four  years  ago,  and  every  Ministry  from  that  date 
has  followed  suit,  though  so  far  unsuccessfully,  since  even  last 
year,  in  March,  Viscount  Takahashi  was  obliged  to  reform  bis 
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Cabinet  on  lines  suggested  by  the  House  of  Lords,  being  finally 
obliged  to  resign  on  June  9th  to  give  way  to  another  Ministry 
of  Bureaucrats  under  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  in  which  three 
members  of  the  Upper  House  have  been  nominated. 

The  outlook,  however,  is  more  than  promising,  for  though 
Baron  Kato’s  party  is  formed  of  bureaucratic  elements,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  dominate  it  are  in  the  main  those  that  inspired  the  old 
Feudal  Samurai — those  of  public  service — so  that  there  can  he  no 
doubt  that,  though  national  considerations  demand  sacrifices  that 
many  prominent  Japanese,  apart  from  naval  and  army  experts, 
deplore  to-da}',  the  present  Government  will  see  to  it  that  these 
sacrifices  are  made  and  that  the  last  vestige  of  Chosu  and  Sat- 
suma  influence  still  to  be  found  in  these  two  services  shall  be 
done  away  with.  Mention  also  must  be  made  of  the  silent 
revolution  that  is  taking  place  in  Japanese  hearts,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  momentous  consequences  of  the  war,  a  revolu¬ 
tion  that  can  best  be  summarised  by  saying  that  the  war 
brought  nearer  to  Japan  the  irreconcilable  issue  that  lies  between 
right  and  might — between  the  will  to  power  and  the  will  to 
justice — and  that  the  realisation  of  this  tmth  has  made  her  realise 
the  true  meaning  and  r6le  of  sympathy  in  human  life,  and  how, 
when  viewed  from  this  aspect,  problems  of  individual  life  can 
best  be  solved  by  being  correlated  with  those  of  international 
interest,  individual  claims  being  best  served  when  merged  into 
the  higher  claims  of  international  justice. 

That  no  reaction  is  possible  is  a  notable  fact,  inasmuch  as  the 
men  holding  all  the  chief  posts  to-day,  whether  in  the  services 
or  in  the  administration,  come  from  the  people. 

In  this  fact  lies  all  our  hope  that  Japan  to-day  will  help  in 
the  fullest  measure  of  its  strength  towards  the  reconstruction 
of  the  world,  and  that,  having  garnered  the  experience  of  ages 
and  found  in  other  countries  the  institutions  most  suited  to  her 
needs,  she  will  continue  building  up  a  material  prosperity  that, 
as  heretofore,  will  be  the  happy  resultant  of  a  blending  of  old 
and  new. 

Unprogressive  and  reactionary  she  is  certainly  not,  for  the 
monarchy  that  she  has  enshrined  in  her  political  creed  is  as  the 
apex  of  a  pyramid  in  which  Democracy  is  the  base,  and  she  would 
be  untrue  to  her  past  and  would  be  mutilating  her  own  individual 
soul  if  this  were  different ;  nor  can  this  monarchy  be  compared 
in  any  way  to  any  other,  much  less  to  the  old  Prussian  centralised 
autocracy  to  which  it  has  inaptly  been  compared,  for  while  the 
first  is  the  resultant  of  fierce  racial  struggles,  the  second  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  peaceful  isolation  of  an  insular  nation  of  which  a  time- 
honoured  and  Theocratic  Monarchy  has  ever  been  the  emblem. 
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And  so  in  this  land  of  contrasts  the  two  Japans  exist  side  hy 
side,  working  in  harmony  and  never  clashing — the  Japan  that  is 
associated  with  feverish  progress  and  industrial  activity  and  armed 
as  few  nations  with  all  the  weapons  of  civilisation,  and  the  Japan 
of  our  dreams,  the  Japan  that  we  evoke  when  we  conjure  up 
visions  of  rickshaws,  of  flower  festivals,  of  the  sweet-smelling 
season  of  the  cherry  blossom  awakening  as  of  yore  the  same  silent 
rapture  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Here  the  worship  of  Beauty 
is  not  the  apanage  of  the  few  or  of  the  elect,  but  the  cherished 
possession  of  all ;  and  with  these  people  thronging  in  unfeigned 
delight  to  see  the  irises  blooming  only  such  minds  as  Wordsworth 
or  Chaucer  are  attuned,  for  only  a  Chaucer  rising  before  sun¬ 
rise  to  see  the  daisy  unfolding  itself  to  the  dawn,  or  one  in  close 
soul  affinity  with  the  Japanese,  could  possibly  understand  the 
unquestioning  fervour  which  they  display  on  such  occasions. 

As  Maeterlinck  once  said,  moral  law  and  the  Beauty  of  the 
World  are  interdependent,  and  it  may  therefore  be  that  the  soul 
is  no  more  than  the  most  beautiful  desire  and  God  Himself  but 
the  most  happy  dream  of  our  soul. 

If  this  be  so,  no  truer  conception  of  virtue  or  of  God  Himself 
can  exist  than  in  Japan. 


Dudley  Heathcote. 
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“  I  regard  the  American  people  as  a  great  embryo  poet :  now  moody, 
now  wild,  but  bringing  out  results  of  absolute  good  sense :  restless  and 
wayward  in  action,  but  with  deep  peace  at  its  heart :  exulting  that  he  has 
caught  the  true  aspect  of  things  past  and  at  the  depth  of  futurity  which 
lies  before  him,  wherein  to  create  something  so  magnificent  as  the  world 
has  scarcely  begun  to  dream.” — ^Habriet  Martineau,  Society  in , 
America  (1839). 

During  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1922,  I  visited 
America  as  a  member  of  a  Sulgrave  Delegation  selected  to  present 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  certain  statues  of  famous  Britons 
who  have  espoused  the  American  cause  in  the  past — Chatham, 
Burke,  and  Bryce.  The  effigies  of  these  great  men,  realised  by 
the  munificence  of  Sir  Charles  Wakefield,  were  to  be  presented 
to  Pittsburgh,  New  York,  and  Washington. 

But  it  was  also  the  pleasant  scheme  of  our  American  hosts  to 
take  us  on  a  show  tour  round  their  interesting  Continent.  With 
that  idea  we  travelled  on  wheels  for  some  6,000  miles  through  the 
United  States — South,  West,  North,  and  East. 

We  lived  the  life  of  a  travelling  company  of  theatrical  per¬ 
formers,  with  all  its  feverish  excitements,  displays,  glories  and 
splendid  fatigues.  Charles  Dickens,  with  his  love  of  showmen, 
might  have  woven  us  into  his  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  We  slept 
rarely  under  sheltering  roofs.  We  slumbered  for  the  most  part 
fitfully  in  a  travelling  car  of  sleep,  shepherded  by  a  friendly 
“  darky  ”  who  answered  to  any  loud  cry,  but  seemed  to  prefer 
the  name  of  Walter. 

Thus  shepherded,  we  travelled  through  the  South  and  Mid- 
West  and  the  North-West,  and  visited  a  score  of  magnificent 
towns,  eating  some  thirty  banquets  and  delivering  as  many 
speeches  :  thus  gravitating  slowly  round  again  to  New  York  and 
Washington. 

How  is  it  to-day  with  this  great  country? 

The  Mid-West  is  as  joyous  and  as  confident  as  ever.  The 
great  depression  has  quite  passed  away.  Trade  is  booming. 
Employment  is  now  again  general.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  if  America  were  now  to  open  her  doors  wide  she  could 
take  in  the  whole  million  of  our  unemployed  and  give  them  work 
and  pay. 

The  Mid-West  has  always  loved  itself  and  preened  itself  with 
an  alluring  self-confidence.  It  is  now  happier  and  gayer  than 
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ever.  We  may  almost  use  of  the  American  Mid-West  the  splendid  I 

words  that  Milton  applied  to  the  Puritan  Commonwealth  : —  . 

“  Methinks  I  see  her  as  an  *eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and 
kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam.”  I 

At  first,  on  arriving  at  those  great  towns  and  finding  ourselves  ! 

beset  with  eager  journalists  in  the  dim  dawn,  we  suffered  under  ' 

a  British  access  of  nerves.  How  did  we  like  their  town?  How 
did  we  like  America?  What  did  we  think  of  the  American 
women?  It  was  too  early  in  the  day  to  think  at  all.  But 
sentences  tumbled  from  us,  thoughtless  and  uninformed.  Later 
in  the  day  we  would  see  those  interviews  beneath  terrifying 
headlines  : — 

“ENGLISH  VISITORS  BOOST  US! 

‘BULLY,’  SAYS  WAKEFIELD. 

‘GEE!’  SAYS  LONDON  PUBLISHER,” 

or  to  that  effect. 

Then  we  understood.  We  ourselves  were  only  sounding 
boards.  If  we  uttered  any  criticisms  in  those  pallid  hours  before 
the  grape  fruit  and  hot  coffee  they  were  forgiven  and  forgotten. 

Those  slates  were  cleaned.  Our  record  was  unstained. 

After  all ,  why  not  ?  Why  not  praise  when  there  was  so  much 
to  admire  in  those  magnificent  cities,  with  their  glowing  light 
and  life,  their  railway  stations  that  are  marble  palaces,  and  their 
Capitols  gleaming  white  against  the  sky? 

Our  visit  to  the  South  was  an  eye-opener  to  all  of  us.  We 
had  thought  of  the  South  as  still  behind  the  North — as  still  in 
a  sort  of  backwater.  We  found  a  resurrection.  We  penetrated 
Georgia  and  crossed  Alabama.  We  were  royally  entertained  at 
Chattanooga  and  Atlanta — two  wonderful  cities,  beautifully ' 
situated  in  a  glorious  climate,  now  marching  forward  with  a 
strong  and  confident  stride.  We  carried  away  an  impression  of 
a  country  at  last  wholly  recovered — not  only  emerged  from  the 
grave  of  the  Civil  War,  but  restored  to  a  full,  breathing  exist¬ 
ence.  The  South  is  moving  into  the  future.  It  has  caught  the 
courage  and  self-confidence  of  the  North.  It  has  been  saved 
by  its  own  defeat.  It  is  underpinned  now  by  the  great  iron 
girders  of  the  American  Union. 

The  problem  of  the  Southern  negro  appeared  to  us  less  serious 
than  we  had  feared.  Our  impression  was  that  the  South  had 
arrived,  after  long  suffering,  at  some  kind  of  rough  settlement 
with  its  black  “  strangers  within  the  gate.”  The  terms  of  that 
settlement  are  not  those  imposed  by  the  North  after  the  Civil 
War.  The  negro  is  no  longer  a  fully  enfranchised  citizen.  But 
he  is  also  no  longer 'a  slave.  He  is  politically  subject,  but 
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he  is  economically  free.  He  has  his  schools.  He  owns  land. 
He  trades.  He  drives  his  “  automobile.”  I  have  an  idea  that 
”  down  South  ”  the  black  man  is  really  happier  than  in  the 
North,  where  he  is  alternately  cuddled  and  cursed,  cosseted  and 
cuffed. 

Having  reached  social  peace  in  this  most  vital  problem,  the 
South  is  developing  industrially  with  great  speed.  The  new 
fact — very  serious  for  Manchester — is  that  the  South  is  beginning 
to  work  up  its  own  cotton  into  cotton  goods.  In  the  year  1921, 
I  am  told,  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  was  exported  from  the 
Southern  States.  Fully  50  per  cent,  was  used  in  their  own 
mills.  We  saw  the  mills  at  Chattanooga.  They  are  now  using 
a  machine  known  as  a  ‘  ‘  humidifier  ’  ’  which  gives  the  Southern 
mills  the  advantage  of  the  Lancashire  moisture.  What  rights 
or  privileges  are  left  to  the  poor  Englishman  when  he  is  grudged 
even  the  monopoly  of  his  own  climate? 

The  South  received  us  with  acclaim.  Mayors  and  Governors 
gave  us  official  welcome.  Towns  displayed  English  bunting. 
Fleets  of  “autos”  were  placed  at  our  disposal.  We  were  to 
see,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  the  splendid  parks  and  homes 
which  surround  those  great  cities.  True,  we  had  to  hide  away 
our  speeches  about  Abraham  Lincoln  deep  down  in  our  portman¬ 
teaux.  We  had  to  forget  the  Civil  War. 

But  we  were  introduced  to  “  Mint  Julep  ” — that  most  en¬ 
trancing  of  nectars,  crystal  clear  in  goblets  of  silver  shimmering 
with  frost. 

We  learned,  too,  while  down  in  “  Dixie  Land,”  that  the  South 
still  cherishes  the  impression  that  England  took  her  side  in  her 
agony.  She  still  speaks  highly  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  She  also 
thinks  very  badly  of  John  Brown  ! 

From  Georgia  we  travelled  straight  across  country — a  day  and 
a  half — to  Topeka,  the  capital  of  Kansas  State.  I  had  visited 
Topeka  in  1920,  and  could  estimate  the  pace  of  its  progress. 
The  great  new  fact  was  the  broad,  concrete  highway  which  has 
been  built  through  that  State,  and  will  soon  link  it  up  with  the 
East.  The  roads  of  America  are  passing,  at  one  stride,  from  the 
worst  to  the  best.  These  new  roads  are  splendid.  They  will 
soon  enter  into  serious  rivalry  with  the  American  railways.  Is 
the  New  Age  to  be  a  Motor  Age?  We  met  people  who  had 
travelled  great  distances  by  automobile — some  of  them  from  four 
to  five  thousand  miles.  Those  great  new  highways — the 
“  Dixie  ”  and  the  “  Lincoln  ” — open  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  human  transport. 

We  climbed  the  “  Oread  ” — the  steep,  solitary  hill  that  rises 
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from  the  Kansas  plain.  That  hill  is  now  crowned  by  the 
beautiful  buildings  of  the  Kansas  University.  It  was  an  unfor¬ 
gettable  day  we  spent  on  that  hill-top.  We  talked  to  great 
audiences  of  strenuous  students  and  “  sweet  girl  graduates.” 
The  apprentices  of  journalism  took  very  kindly  my  simple  sug¬ 
gestion — simple  to  us,  but  not  to  America — that  journalism 
should  have  a  mission  higher  than  money-making.  The  great 
packed  mass  of  three  thousand  young  people  listened  breathlessly 
to  the  kindly,  fatherly  words  of  our  leader — Sir  Charles  Wakefield. 

These  American  Universities  fill  a  graduate  of  old  Oxford  w'ith 
amazement.  They  are  so  immense  :  so  rich  :  so  throbbing  with 
life  and  eager  hope  1  They  seem  capable  of  so  much  1  I  am 
told  that  the  Universities  of  the  United  States  now  train  well 
over  half  a  million  students.  Oxford  trains  4,000  :  Cambridge 
about  3,000  1  Imagine  the  effects  on  a  nation  of  having  the  bulk 
of  its  youth  brought  up  to  University  standard  1  It  is  the  most 
formidable  fact  in  the  world  1 

The  young  people  in  these  Universities  impressed  us  as  eager 
and  serious.  We  saw  them  both  at  work  and  at  play.  Of  course 
we  in  England  would  regard  a  good  deal  of  their  work — especially 
the  commercial  courses — as  technical  training,  and  not  University 
work  in  the  full  sense  of  that  great  phrase.  But  there  seemed  a 
good  deal  of  genuine  University  study  going  on — even  in  our 
sense — alike  in  languages,  philosophy  and  literature.  The  wonder 
is  that,  with  all  these  wonderful  universities  and  schools, 
America  still  possesses  any  uneducated  people  at  all  1 

From  Kansas  we  travelled  north  through  Lincoln  and  Omaha 
to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  Of  these  ”  twin  cities  ”  Minneapolis 
is  developing  with  far  the  greater  rapidity.  We  witnessed  with 
deep  admiration  the  high  courage  and  foresight  of  the  ”  City 
Fathers  ”  of  Minneapolis.  They  have  taken  for  the  public  both 
banks  of  their  glorious  stretch  of  the  Mississippi,  and  have  linked 
up  their  suburban  lakes  with  a  chain  of  beautiful  parks.  They 
are  reaping  a  just  reward.  The  population  of  Minneapolis  is 
going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Rows  of  beautiful  homes  are 
springing  up  like  mushrooms.  The  city  hums  with  eager 
vitality.  Minneapolis  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
and  noblest  cities  of  the  North-West.  Her  Norwegian  immi¬ 
grants  have  mixed  well  with  the  British-American  stock. 

In  all  these  cities  we  caught  a  feeling  that  the  rulers  were 
looking  forward  wdth  a  far  vision  of  future  good.  They  are 
sharing  their  wealth  with  their  neighbours.  Their  motto  is  that 
of  our  Prince  of  Wales — ”  I  serve.” 

“  Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish." 
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Those  great  cities  of  the  North-West  have  vision.  They  will 
not  easily  perish. 

Thence  we  travelled  to  Duluth  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  : 
stayed  a  day  at  Cleveland  :  peeped  at  Niagara  and  Toronto  :  and 
so  back  through  New  York  to  Washington.  We  presented  our 
statues  and  were  received  in  gracious  and  friendly  audience  by 
the  President.  We  also  visited  Mount  Vernon  in  the  President’s 
yacht.  Those  kindly  acts  put  the  crown  on  our  journey,  and 
convinced  us  that  our  pleasant  fatigues  had  not  been  wholly  in 
vain. 

-  What  are  the  outstanding  impressions? 

We  saw  a  mighty  people  absorbed  in  the  tremendous  task  of 
developing  a  Continent.  We  saw  them  pursuing  wealth  :  but 
chiefly — so  it  seemed  to  us — because  it  was  the  golden  symbol 
of  that  great  task.  We  beheld  them  fascinated  with  their  own 
tremendous,  brilliant  advance,  and  perhaps  on  that  account  a 
little  blind  and  deaf  to  the  troubles  of  the  other  half  of  mankind. 

Yet  not  altogether  blind  or  deaf.  For  we  were  witnesses  of 
their  heroic  achievements  in  charity  and  kindness ;  of  their  wealth 
poured  out  unstintingly  to  save  the  starving  childhood  of  Europe  : 
of  their  sudden  applause  for  a  brave  deed.* 

We  were  conscious  of  a  great  attentive  tribunal  before  which 
Europe  is  being  faithfully  judged. 

In  the  course  of  our  tour  of  banquets  and  public  meetings  we 
gained  some  insight  into  American  public  procedure. 

The  speeches  are  too  long.  The  audiences  are  too  patient. 
The  great  American  orators  are  in  danger  of  being  crowded  out — 
stifled  in  commonplace. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  audiences  are  amazingly  polite  to 
visitors.  Never  once  did  we  hear  the  smallest  murmur  of  revolt 
against  our  commonplaces  I 

As  to  social  life.  There  is  far  more  cordiality  than  in  England 
— fewer  sour  looks — greater  readiness  in  smiles  and  handshaking. 
“  So  glad  to  see  you  !  ”  “  Delighted  to  receive  you  1  ”  “  Say, 
this  is  lovely !  ”  Those  phrases  are  more  generously  ladled  out. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  shyness  :  and  perhaps  a  little  less  social 
ease  :  but  there  is  far  more  kindliness.  The  Americans  are 
appreciative  where  we  are  depreciative.  There  are  occasional 
touches  of  what  we  should  call  “  Provincialism.”  But  the 
dinner-table  talk  is  often  better  than  in  London.  It  is  brighter 
and  kinder  in  tone.  The  American  stories  especially  struck  us  as 
admirable,  quick,  neat,  and  pointed,  and  always  clean. 

(1)  They  gave  twenty  million  dollars  to  the  refugees  from  the  Near  East. 
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Then  there  is  the  new  sobriety  of  the  dinner-table — which  is  a 
real  gain.  Not  that  Europeans  get  drunk  at  dinner  in  these 
days.  But  they  often  get  heated  with  wine. 

That  brings  us  to  the  inevitable  question — Is  America  to-day 
Dry  or  Wet? 

The  Mid-West  is  really  Dry.  The  East  is  drinking  secretly. 
The  South  is  drinking  openly.  The  American  idea  of  kindness 
and  hospitality  towards  a  European  is  to  take  him  down  a 
passage  and  give  him  a  drink  of  whisky.  The  American  is 
often  surprised  to  find  the  European  a  total  abstainer.  They 
have  an  impression  that  we  are  a  very  intoxicated  nation. 

“If  you  want  to  have  a  Dry  Continent,”  I  said  to  a  young 
American  journalist,  “  drop  Prohibition  and  try  Poverty.” 

“  The  remedy,”  he  replied  with  conviction,  “  is  worse  than  the 
disease !  ” 

The  quietness  of  the  crowds  impressed  us  continually.  I  saw 
one  or  two  drunken  men — one  in  Washington — but  never  a 
drunken  woman,  or  a  drinking  woman.  As  the  children  do  not 
see  alcohol  they  do  not  desire  it. 

Everybody  agreed  that  the  closing  of  the  saloons  was  a  tremen¬ 
dous  fact  for  America  :  and  that  the  saloons  should  never  be 
opened  again.  Where  many  of  the  people  seemed  to  differ  was 
over  light  wines  and  beer. 

But  all  the  social  workers,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  are 
against  any  relaxation  or  weakening  of  the  law. 

They — and  the  employers — all  emphasise  the  immense  improve¬ 
ment  in  general  well-being.  The  spread  of  the  motor  car — now 
as  multitudinous  as  the  chariots  of  Pharaoh  and  Xerxes — speaks 
for  itself.  The  drink  bill  is  being  spent  in  speed.  There  is  also 
a  notable  improvement  in  the  food,  clothing,  and  general  comfort 
of  the  working  classes.  Monday  is  now  a  full  working  day. 
Salvation  Army  workers  spoke  to  me  of  closed  prisons  and  empty¬ 
ing  poor-houses.  A  Salvation  Army  Colonel  at  Minneapolis  told 
me  that  on  his  rounds  he  went  to  deliver  an  address  at  a  prison 
in  a  mining  town  and  found  it  empty  and  shut  1 

America  must  decide  this  great  experiment  for  herself.  It  is 
not  for  an  Englishman  to  pronounce.  He  looks  at  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Liberty  and  Leisure.  America  looks  at  it  from 
the  angle  of  Equality  and  Work.  In  England  Drink  always  fights 
under  the  banner  of  Liberty.  In  America  it  is  fighting  under  the 
banner  of  Equality.  “  Why  should  the  workman  go  dry  while 
the  rich  man  drinks?  ”  is  the  question  going  the  rounds  of 
America.  By  the  answer  to  that  Prohibition  will  stand  or  fall. 

Politics  seemed  to  us  much  cleaner  than  in  the  old  days — more 
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strenuous,  more  honest.  The  Governors  and  Mayors  of  the  Mid- 
West  impressed  us  with  their  public  spirit  and  efficiency.  The 
very  appearance  of  the  Mid- West  cities  bespoke  good  government 
— far  better  than  the  government  of  the  towns  of  the  East.  We 
were  greatly  impressed  by  the  variety  and  versatility  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  municipal  government  in  different  States — from 
the  Ward  system  of  New  York  and  Chicago  to  the  Commission 
system  of  Pittsburgh,  and  even  the  strange  disfranchisement  of 
the  Federal  capital,  Washington,  D.C. 

Here  America  seemed  still  in  the  melting  pot.  She  has  decided 
how  to  govern  her  States.  But  she  still  seems  doubtful  how  to 
govern  her  cities. 

We  received  an  impression  that  America,  despite  Eoosevelt’s 
warning,  is  still  prodigally  using  up  its  natural  resources — iron, 
land,  lumber,  oil,  water.  Vast  as  those  resources  are,  will  they 
stand  this  tremendous  drain?  If  they  should  become  exhausted 
in  the  next  hundred  years,  then  this  wonderful  American  civilisa¬ 
tion  seems  doomed  to  the  shortest  existence  known  to  any  human 
civilisation.  America  to-day  seems  to  be  possessed  with  a 
passionate  belief  that,  for  her,  sjiending  is  saving.  It  is  a 
dangerous  faith. 

One  of  our  pilgrimages  was  to  the  house  and  grave  of 
Theodore  Koosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay,  on  Long  Island.  As  we  stoo<l 
by  his  grave  I  could  not 'help  wondering  whether  that  splendid, 
courageous  soul  had  not  itself  spent  its  own  force  too  soon?  I 
recalled  to  mind  the  grave  warnings  that  he  gave  to  the  American 
people  as  to  the  exhaustion  of  their  natural  resources. 

Are  those  warnings  remembered? 

If  so,  are  they  heeded? 

We  found  a  growing  idea  throughout  the  country  that  America 
could  live  without  foreign  trade.  It  seemed  to  us  a  perilous 
notion,  even  though  foreign  trade  may  be  little  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  total  American  trade.  But  it  would  mean  catastrophe 
to  the  South,  where  the  produce  of  40,000,000  acres  is  still,  as 
we  have  seen,  half  exported  to  Europe  :  it  would  mean  poverty  to 
towns  like  Minneapolis.  But  even  if  it  were  possible,  is  such  an 
isolation  desirable? 

A  vision  comes  to  me  of  a  darkened  Continent,  an  impoverished 
people,  a  twilight  mind — “hateful  to  God,  and  to  the  enemies  of 
God.” 

But  since  our  visit  there  have  appeared  many  signs  that  this 
phase  will  pass. 

There  are  several  smaller  social  contrasts  between  England  and 
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America  nowadays.  America,  as  a  whole,  still  has  no  five  o’clock 
tea.  We  missed  that  all  the  time.  In  the  rare  cases  where  tea 
is  taken  in  America  it  is  weak.  Why  does  the  Englishman  love 
tea,  and  not  the  American?  One  of  the  smaller  mysteries! 

America  loves  “country  clubs.”  Britain  ought  to  import  those 
charming  institutions.  They  would  take  the  place  of  our  declin¬ 
ing  country  houses. 

We  observed  that  America  has  taken  to  golf  and  tennis  with  a 
zeal  approaching  to  ferocity.  We  understood  why  America  was 
beating  us  at  golf  when  w'e  saw  so  many  free  municipal  courses  : 
so  many  young  men  playing  on  them.  In  England  golf  is  played 
chiefly  by  men  over  thirty.  In  America  it  is  largely  played  by 
men  under  thirty. 

In  England  men  and  women  are  more  and  more  lunching  and 
dining  together  in  public  life.  In  America  they  seemed  to  us 
more  and  more  lunching  and  dining  apart.  Splendid  as  they  are, 
all  these  women’s  clubs  and  societies  of  “  Daughters  ” — Daughters 
of  The  Eevolution,  of  Columbia,  of  Empire,  and  so  forth — seem 
to  be  leading  to  a  separation  of  activity  between  the  sexes.  We 
were  so  often  met  by  separate  committees  of  men  and  women. 
In  England  the  women  would  have  insisted  on  joining  with  the 
men. 

We  noted  that  the  American  woman  of  the  Mid-West  rarely 
smoked.  The  men  smoke  less  than  we  do  :  but  they  still  smoke 
the  long  cigars  of  Dickens’  day,  and  rarely  pipes. 

Abstinence,  even  with  men,  seemed  to  us  more  and  more  a 
keynote  of  American  life.  Perhaps  the  iced- water  creates  the 
impression.  Often  after  our  banquets  no  one  either  drank  or 
smoked.  They  seemed  to  us  to  eat  little,  even  on  those  public 
occasions.  That,  I  am  told,  is  one  of  the  effects  of  the  war. 

As  to  the  young  people,  they  seemed  admirably  behaved — both 
young  men  and  young  women.  We  certainly  saw  nothing  of 
those  terrible  “flappers.” 

We  saw  many  dances  at  the  Western  Universities.  They 
seemed  comely  entertainments,  soberly  conducted,  and  pervaded 
with  a  simple  charm.  We  certainly  saw  not  a  shade  or  a  shadow 
of  ill-behaviour.  Perhaps  we  even  thought  them  a  little  too 
serious  I 

So  I  close  the  record  of  these  impressions,  swiftly  taken  and 
swiftly  conveyed — thrown  out  to  stimulate  thought  without  en¬ 
deavouring  to  enforce  a  verdict.  It  was  a  radiant  journey,  with 
“roses,  roses  all  the  way  ” — literal  roses  showered  on  our  ladies, 
and  roses  of  speech  showered  all  too  liberally  on  ourselves ! 

Harold  Spender. 
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This  year’s  tercentenary  of  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays 
raises  a  number  of  interesting  points  hitherto  not  fully  dealt  with. 
The  most  important,  perhaps,  is  :  how  came  the  very  inception 
of  the  idea?  Who  were  ike  begetters,  and  what  was  the  method 
employed?  John  Heminge  and  Henry  Condell  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  “editors  ”  of  the  volume,  and  to  them  exclusively 
is  the  credit  given  of  bringing  it  into  existence.  Reiterated 
to-day,  this  idea  has  found  concrete  expression  in  a  monument, 
erected  to  their  memory,  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  Aldermanbury,  London.  The  memorial,  described  fully 
in  the  pages  of  this  journal  some  while  ago,  is  capped  with  a  bust 
of  the  poet,  below  which  is  seen  a  replica  of  the  Folio,  in  stone, 
opened  at  the  page  where  Heminge  and  Condell  claim  to  have 
made  the  collection.  Four  bronze  tablets  lay  generous,  not  to 
say  heavy,  tribute  upon  these  worthies;  and  in  lighter,  brighter 
mood,  more  than  one  floral  offering  has  been  arranged  for  as  part 
of  this  year’s  commemoration.  To  deny  one  atom  of  legitimate 
worth,  to  refuse  honour  where  honour  is  due,  will  ever  be 
regarded  as  unpardonable.  Being  so,  it  passes  belief  that  one 
who  undoubtedly  was  a  co-equal  in  this  enterprise  should  have 
no  corresponding  recognition  in  it. 

The  story  is  always  made  to  begin  with  a  certain  entry  in  the 
registers  at  Stationers’  Hall.  But  that,  surely,  is  not  the  com¬ 
mencement ;  though,  if  it  were,  one  might  remark  that  neither 
of  the  friendly  two  find  mention  therein,  while  the  “co-equal’’ 
is  represented,  by  his  son  and  successor — himself  having  but 
recently  died.  So  we  must  go  back  to  the  year  1599,  when 
William  Jaggard,  author,  printer,  publisher,  of  Barbican,  in 
London  City,  issued  the  excessively  rare  Shakespearean  original, 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  To  this  Elizabethan  producer  is 
due,  in  all  probability,  the  main  credit  of  the  Folio — the 
primal  idea,  and  the  setting  afoot  of  ways  and  means.  Jaggard 
had  found  The  Pilgrim  an  encouraging  speculation ;  had 
observed  that  Roberts,  to  whose  publishing  monopoly  he  had 
succeeded,  had  done  no  less  well  in  issuing  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Hamlet,  and  Titus  Andronicus.  Further,  he 
had  seen  how  various  Quartos,  though  sold  at  not  more 
than  sixpence  each  copy,  were  to  be  ranked  among  current 
“best  sellers’’;  and  still  again,  that  certain  of  the  plays  had 
never  appeared  in  print.  Forthwith  proceeds  the  astute  Jaggard, 
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through  Isaac,  his  eldest  son,  who  is  granted  licence  to  print 
some  of  the  unpublished ;  and  in  due  time  appears  the  record 
at  Stationers’  Hall  : 

“8th  Nov.  1623.  Mr.  Blount:  Isaak  Jaggard.  Entred  for  their 
copie  under  the  hands  of  Master  Doctor  Worrall  and  Master  Cole  wardens, 
Mr.  William  Shakspeer’s  Comedyes,  Histories,  and  Tragedyes,  soe  manie 
of  the  said  copyos  as  are  not  formerly  entred  to  other  men,  vizt.  Comedyes  : 
The  tempest,  The  two  gentlemen  of  Verona,  Measure  of  measure.  The 
comedy  of  errors.  As  you  like  it.  All’s  w’ell  that  ends  well.  Twelfth  night. 
The  winter’s  tale.  Histories  :  The  thirde  parte  of  Henry  the  sixt,  Henry 
the  eight.  Tragedies :  Coriolanus,  Timon  of  Athens,  Julius  Caesar, 
Mackbeth,  Anthonie  and  Cleopatra,  Cymbeline.’’ 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  William  Jaggard 
has  conceived  the  prospect  of  a  complete  edition  of  the  Plays 
of  William  Shakespeare,  a  business  undertaking  and  a  septennial 
memorial  of  the  poet’s  death,  sixty  years  after  his  birth.  Tact¬ 
fully  he  has  discerned  how  inadvisable  it  might  be  to  appear 
himself  as  literary  sponsor  w’^hen  others,  more  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  playhouse,  could  be  induced  to  do  it.  Hence 
he  would  bethink  himself  of  good  Master  Heminge  and  Master 
Condell,  “gentleman,”  who  dwelt  both  under  the  shadow  of 
St.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  a  stone’s  throw  away.  Who  shall  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  Jaggard  did  not  contribute  to  the  make-up  of 
this  volume?  Who  shall  say  that  he  had  not  a  hand  in  the 
composition  of  the  prefatory  address  “  To  the  Great  Variety  of 
Readers,”  which  Heminge  and  Condell  put  their  names  to? 

His  own  library  would  contain  copies  of  the  plays  already 
published,  and  the  two  actors  could  be  relied  on  as  possessing 
prompt  copies,  in  manuscript,  of  those  not  issued.  So,  in  that 
pictured  quiet  of  Jaggard’s  back  room  along  Barbican,  with  the 
slow  yet  sure  moving  of  Caxtonian  men  and  methods  at  hand, 
these  three  would  lay  their  heads  together.  The  scene  of  its 
devising  would  be  the  actual  place  of  working  out.  Not  at 
Heminge’s  or  Condell’s  house,  where  wives  and  children  totalled 
twenty-five,  would  copy  be  prepared,  collations  made,  and  proofs 
read,  but  at  Jaggard’s  Printing  Office  in  the  adjoining  Parish 
of  St.  Botolph.  As  a  fact,  very  little  editing,  as  we  understand 
the  term,  was  done,  and,  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt,  William 
Jaggard,  assisted  by  his  son,  would  see  the  work  through  the 
press.  To  assert  that  this  was  “  doubtless  done  ”  by  Blount  is  a 
mistake,  parallel  with  that  which  promotes  the  volume  into  a 
production  of  Fleet  Street.  The  Fleet  Street  Jaggard  was  John, 
brother  of  William.  Both  inaccuracies  appear,  with  others,  in 
an  authoritative  Life  of  the  poet.  The  volume  was  certainly 
sold  in  Fleet  Street,  “in  St.  Dunstan’s  Churchyard”  (where 
John  Jaggard  is  buried),  “  under  the  Diall.”  Also  “in  Paul’s 
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Churchyard,”  ”  at  the  Parrat,”  and  again  “at  the  Black  Bear,” 
this  last  named  being  Blount’s  book  shop.  Priced  at  £1  per 
copy,  it  was  cheap  at  that,  being  an  expensive  production  of 
66,000  lines. 

When  one  of  these  original  Folios,  the  Burdett-Coutts  copy 
with  Jaggard’s  name  taking  precedence  of  Blount’s,  was  sold 
at  Sotheby’s  for  £8,600,  Tuesday,  May  16th,  1922,  the  purchaser 
considered  it  a  bargain,  and  himself  a  lucky  man !  The  First 
edition  consisted  of  perhaps  five  or  six  hundred  copies,  of  which, 
it  is  estimated,  no  less  than  170  are  extant. 

In  something  less  than  nine  years  it  was  exhausted,  and  the 
Second  called  for;  but  before  half  that  time  had  elapsed  Isaac 
Jaggard  had  gone  his  way,  stricken,  it  is  thought,  by  the  plague, 
and  his  interest  passed  to  others.  The  appearance  of  his  name 
in  the  First  title-page  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his  father  had 
died  before  the  book  could  be  got  out.  William’s  name,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  in  the  colophon  as  chief  printer.  By  his  will, 
made  March  28th  and  proved  November  17th,  1623,  he  had 
transferred  all  interests  to  his  eldest  son,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  Blount,  issued  the  volume.  It  is  presumed  that  publica¬ 
tion  took  place  on  or  very  soon  after  November  9th,  and  that 
William  Jaggard  died  almost  immediately,  Isaac  following  him 
four  years  later.  No  public  memorial  exists  to  these  in  the 
country  of  their  birth,  but  the  father’s  name  is  inscribed  in 
letters  of  gold  in  the  large  reading  room  of  the  public  library 
at  Boston  (Mass.).  The  names  of  everyone  connected  with  so 
important  a  thing  might  well  find  now  some  sort  of  public  promi¬ 
nence.  The  list  would  include  John  Smithweek  and  William 
Aspley,  booksellers,  as  well  as  Droeshout,  the  engraver. 

To  repeat  what  has  been  said  many  times  upon  the  contents 
and  arrangement  of  the  Folio  is  no  part  of  our  present  task. 
But  a  friendly  word  for  Martin  Droeshout  would  be  in  season. 
His  portrait  of  "Mr.  William  Shakespeare”  is  undoubtedly  a 
fair  suggestion,  not  a  speaking  likeness.  The  maker  of  cant 
phrases  dismisses  it  as  ”  wooden  ”  ;  but  the  Shakespeare  student 
looks  at  it  from  every  conceivable  angle,  in  every  light  and  shade, 
compares  it  with  the  only  other  authorised  portrait,  the  bust 
in  Stratford-on-Avon  Parish  Church,  and  is  fairly  satisfied  with 
the  summing  up  of  impressions.  Droeshout  is  well  rewarded  for 
his  effort.  So,  too,  are  the  players  whose  names,  catalogued  in 
the  Folio,  have  thus  assurance  of  immortality.  With  the  poet, 
they  amount  to  twenty-six,  and  five  of  them  share  his  Christian 
name.  Burbage,  Heminge,  Condell,  Kemp,  Sly,  Field,  and  one 
or  two  others  are  familiar  enough,  the  others  being  less  so.  In 
all,  they  form  a  connecting  link  with  that  group  commemorated 
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in  the  parish  registers,  and  on  a  tablet  at  St.  Leonard’s,  Shore¬ 
ditch — Will  Somers,  Henry  the  Eighth’s  one-time  jester,  Gabriel 
Spencer,  of  The  Eose,  and  merry  Dick  Tarlton,  whose  mantle 
Will  Kemp  assumed  by  right. 

Another  to  whom  remembrance  ought  to  be  given  at  this 
time  is  Anne  Hathaway  Shakespeare,  the  poet’s  widow.  There 
is  nothing  definite  to  identify  her  with  the  production  of  the 
First  Folio,  but,  as  her  death  took  place  only  three  months 
before,  it  would  be  no  wild  presumption  to  imagine  her  personal 
interest  being  sought  in  the  matter.  Hence,  it  is  good  to  see 
that,  while  London  is  not  coupling  the  tercentenary  of  William 
Jaggard  with  that  of  the  Folio,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Son,  book¬ 
sellers,  have  pledged  themselves  to  honour  a  joint  memory.  The 
house  in  which  Shakespeare’s  daughter,  Judith  Quiney,  lived — 
1616-52 — in  High  Street,  Stratford-on-Avon,  is  to  be  stripped 
of  its  modern  stucco  frontage,  restored  to  Elizabethan  appear¬ 
ance,  and  converted  into  a  literary  lounge.  A  public-spirited 
action  of  this  kind  is  deserving  of  wide  notice. 

One  happy  proposal,  made  some  time  ago,  and  now  revived, 
seems  to  stand  little  chance  of  success.  Its  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  are  William  Poel,  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society, 
and  William  Jaggard,  of  the  Shakespeare  Press,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Folio  maker.  Briefly,  their 
argument  is  that,  as  no  mention  is  made  on  the  grave  that 
Shakespeare  was  an  actor  and  the  author  of  a  literature  to  him¬ 
self,  it  is  high  time  the  flaw  be  remedied.  They  propose  that, 
at  the  head  of  the  tombstone,  and  above  the  epitaph,  “Good 
friend,’’  etc.,  a  screw-on  tablet  of  dark,  untarnishable  metal  shall 
be  placed  bearing  the  words  : 

“  Here  rests  Willieim  Shakespeare. 

Player,  Poet,  Playmaker. 

1664— April  23,  1616.” 

It  would  in  no  way  trespass  on  things  as  they  are,  and  would 
make  clear,  once  and  for  all  time,  what  has  to  be  supplied  from 
other  sources.  This  desideratum  acted  upon,  after  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  a  faculty,  would  make  commemoration  complete.  The 
exhibitions  of  Folios,  special  productions  of  Plays,  etc.,  arranged 
for  during  this  year  seem  excellent  in  every  way,  but  no  better 
time  than  the  present  month  could  be  found  for  so  great  an 
occasion.  In  April  William  Shakespeare,  like  William  Words¬ 
worth,  was  born  and  baptised,  died,  and  was  buried.  His  sister 
Joan,  too,  was  probably  April  born,  and  certainly  baptised; 
his  sister  Ann  buried ;  and  his  sister  Margaret  died  and  was 
buried.  Venus  and  Adonis  was  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall  in 
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April,  while  a  number  of  domestic  episodes  are  similarly  dated. 
In  this  month  three  centuries  ago  the  first  edition  of  Othello, 
and  the  sixth  editions  of  Richard  III.  and  Henry  IV.,  in  Quarto, 
would  be  selling  as  comparatively  new  issues,  while  before  very 
long  the  sixth  edition  of  Lucrece  would  be  going  to  press.  It 
was  a  time  of  great  effort,  and  can  be  so  again.  Attention 
should  be  directed  towards  remedying  all  war-made  defects  of 
the  1916  tercentenary,  for  the  birth  of  a  great  book  brings  more 
abiding  power  than  does  its  author’s  death.  And  this  book, 
by  creative  thought,  by  expressed  utterance,  stands  superlative 
alike  in  universal  revelation  and  in  everything  that  has  emanated 
from  human  genius.  One  way,  the  best,  in  which  duty  lies  is 
still  to  be  taken — the  establishment  of  a  definitive,  standard  text, 
collated  from  Quarto  and  Folio,  by  the  hand  of  critical  authority, 
and  in  the  spirit,  not  to  say  the  letter  also,  of  a  national,  univer¬ 
sal  undertaking.  Then,  the  National  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Theatre,  long  overdue,  to  follow  soon. 

W.  Bailey  Kempling. 


SHAKE  SPEAKE’S  WORKSHOP. 


The  hour  has  struck  for  the  arraignment  of  Elizabethan  scholar¬ 
ship  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  Notwithstanding  all  the  din 
it  has  made  and  is  making  in  our  ears,  it  has  done  nothing 
material  to  combat  the  popular  impression,  so  little  flattering 
to  our  national  amour  propre  and  so  disturbing  to  the  true  perspec¬ 
tive,  that  the  Elizabethan  Drama  arose  out  of  a  rank  latitudin- 
arianism,  a  dislike  for  and  a  rejection  of  all  rules,  and  developed 
haphazardly  in  the  graceless  manner  in  which  it  began.  The 
result  is  that  what  should  have  been  our  glory  has  proven  our 
shame.  Confronted  by  the  pedant  with  his  beloved  Aristotle,  we 
have  apologised  for  the  existence  of  the  Elizabethan  Drama, 
holding  up  Shakespeare  as  a  saving  grace.  Frequent  assump¬ 
tion  of  this  attitude  has  led  us  to  view  the  Master  as  an  isolated 
force,  a  law  unto  himself,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that,  if  he  towered 
over  his  fellows,  yet  they  all  linked  hands  together  and  stood 
on  the  same  Mother  Earth.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  of  the  Great  Phenomenon  without  full  com¬ 
prehension  of  his  environment.  Any  other  course  leads  to  in¬ 
sensate  idolatry  or  scepticism  as  to  his  identity.  All  these  preva¬ 
lent  misconceptions  are  due  to  the  humiliating  circumstance  that 
scholarship  has  failed  to  evolve  for  us  a  new  Aristotle  with 
powers  capable  of  demonstrating  that,  so  far  from  being  amor¬ 
phous,  the  Elizabethan  Drama  had  as  many  cardinal  principles 
as  the  Greek,  and  probably  obeyed  more  minor  rules. 

For  the  reason  that  all  great  drama  connotes  not  only  an 
audience,  but  an  audience  composed  of  average  minds  of  a  certain 
racial  particularity,  no  age  and  no  country  have  the  right  to 
impose  dramatic  laws  on  any  other  age  or  any  other  country. 
Greece  did  not  always  live  up  to  Aristotelean  precepts,  and  out¬ 
side  Greece  they  had  no  moral  writ.  Yet  history  shows  that 
Dr.  Johnson’s  dictum  “  the  drama’s  laws  the  drama’s  patrons 
give  ”  has  but  limited  application.  When  the  modem  drama 
arose  only  two  peoples,  the  two  who  were  about  to  settle  for 
good  the  question  of  maritime  supremacy,  had  strength  and  pur¬ 
posefulness  enough  to  put  aside  the  alluring  shackles  of  the 
Stagyrite.  Where  France  and  Italy  failed,  and  suffered  for  long 
by  their  failure,  Spain  and  England  triumphed.  The  reward 
was  for  the  one  an  unchallenged  pre-eminence,  and  for  both 
a  priority  of  flowering.  Since,  on  this  showing,  every  public 
gets  the  dramatist  it  deserves,  where  shall  we  place  the  public 
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that  got  Shakespeare?  With  all  its  faults  and  deficiencies,  must 
we  not  rank  it  after  the  inspirational  audience  of  Periclean 
Athens? 

Besides  the  predilections  of  the  public  for  which  it  was  written, 
two  other  factors  contributed  to  the  architectonics  of  Elizabethan 
Drama — the  economy  of  the  playhouse,  which  formulated  its 
physical  conditions  and  most  of  the  constructive  laws  obeyed  by 
the  dramatist,  and  the  shreds  and  patches  of  classical  prescript 
imposed  on  the  new  technique  by  the  University  wits.  For  the 
age-long  tyranny  of  the  Unities,  serving  no  purpose  beyond  the 
raising  of  artificial  barriers,  there  were  substituted  simple  laws 
arising  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  hour,  which,  while  enforcing 
an  equal  discipline,  had  superior  merit  in  enabling  the  dramatist 
to  deliver  a  clearer  and  fuller  message,  not  to  speak  of  their 
gratefulness  in  systematising  methods  of  presentation. 

First,  as  to  the  influence  of  the  audience.  Half-satyr,  half¬ 
god,  the  Elizabethan  playgoer  was  blessed  with  an  imagination 
of  such  plasticity  that  he  could  run  with  ease  over  the  whole 
gamut  of  human  emotion,  from  the  low  notes  of  the  brute  beast 
to  the  topmost  heights  of  spiritual  ecstasy.  He  was  equally  at 
home  grovelling  on  a  dunghill  or  flying  with  the  poet  into  the 
empyrean.  Medieval-minded  and  with  an  innate  love  of 
pageantry,  his  great  desire  was  for  ocular  demonstration. 
Nothing!,  to  his  mind,  was  too  horrible  to  be  shown.  He  revelled 
in  bloody  sights  and  deeds  of  cruelty.  Greek  squeamishness  was 
to  him  abomination.  He  believed  in  ghosts,  devils,  witches, 
hobgoblins.  Essentially  combative,  he  delighted  in  vigorous 
action,  in  rough-and-tumble  fun,  yet  listened  complacently  to 
a  round-mouthed  oratory  full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances. 
His  taste  was  more  for  a  tale  (and  preferentially  a  familiar  tale) 
told  with  minuteness  of  circumstance  in  terms  of  drama  than 
for  a  drama  which  distorted  the  tale  to  serve  its  own  immediate 
ends.  He  was  no  stickler  for  local  colour.  No  matter  how 
remote  in  time  or  place  the  theme  discussed,  he  liked  it  decked 
out  in  homely  English  guise  and  with  a  rich  flavour  of  con¬ 
temporaneity.  (There  was  deliberate  purpose  in  Shakespeare’s 
anachronisms.)  His  desire  was  for  a  drama  of  intense  realism, 
and,  so  far  as  was  humanly  possible  in  the  conditions,  both 
the  dramatist  and  the  player  acceded  to  his  wishes.  But,  owing 
to  the  scanty  and  defective  theatrical  appliances  of  the  time,  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  go  the  whole  hog,  and  he  had  to 
be  asked  to  piece  out  their  imperfections  with  his  mind.  This 
he  cheerfully  did,  accepting  the  poet’s  imagery  and  the  property- 
man’s  symbolism  in  lieu  of  what  could  not  be  shown  him.  It 
is  the  glory  of  the  Elizabethan  Drama  that  it  is  a  drama  of 
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petty  shifts  and  compromise.  Aiming  at  reality,  it  became, 
because  of  the  defectiveness  of  the  medium  in  which  it  worked, 
more  than  half  ideal. 

How  well-advised  the  popular  Elizabethan  dramatist  was  in 
resisting  the  lure  of  the  Unities  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  few  conventions  adopted  by  him  from  classical  prescript 
proved  a  check  on  progress.  To  begin  with,  it  was  due  to  his 
acceptance  of  the  Horatian  principle  of  the  five  acts  that  the 
English  drama  remained  a  drama  of  rhetoric  until  the  dawn 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  On  the  modem  stage  the  three-act 
mould  is  the  true  mould,  and  there  are  few  themes  which,  if 
swiftly  and  logically  pursued,  cannot  be  scientifically  discussed 
within  its  bounds.  The  immediate  result  of  this  servile  bow¬ 
ing  to  Horatian  law  was  .that  most  plays  save  those  of  the 
Chronicle  History  order  had  to  be  bombasted  out,  for  all  the 
world  like  the  Elizabethan’s  trunk-slops.  Hence  the  main 
theme,  so  far  from  being  given  a  clear  course,  had  to  pursue 
an  obstacle  race.  Temptations  to  eke  out  a  grave  tale  with 
extraneous  comic  matter  were  not  to  be  resisted,  especially  as 
English  audiences  had  been  habituated  to  these  incongruous  inter¬ 
polations  from  the  early  days  of  the  moralities.  It  was  this  same 
necessity  to  cover  a  canvas  too  vast  for  the  composition  that  led 
to  resort  to  the  double  plot,  itself  a  device  of  old  Koman  comedy. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Senecan  flavour  so  distinctly 
to  be  tasted  in  Elizabethan  tragedy  insidiously  crept  in  through 
the  inability  of  the  dramatist  to  keep  in  the  straight  course  so 
lumbering  and  unwieldy  a  vehicle.  As  Jonson  was  taught  when 
he  came  to  write  Sejanus  and  Catiline,  undiluted  Seneca  was 
distasteful  to  the  masses.  For  this  reason  the  Elizabethan 
chorus  was  but  a  shadow  of  its  former  seif  and  bore  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  its  lineage.  Instead  of  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  drama, 
it  became  a  more  or  less  clumsy  expedient  for  indicating  lapses 
of  time  and  summarising  the  intervening  action.  So,  too,  that 
Senecan  offshoot,  the  dumb  show,  whose  use  Shakespeare  so 
largely  shunned  and  so  contemptuously  referred  to,  lost  on  the 
popular  stage  the  cloudy  symbolism  which  marked  its  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  academic  drama  and  became  for  the  most  part  a 
sort  of  silent  chorus,  conveying  to  the  eye  what  the  other  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  ear.  When  one,  in  seeking  to  avoid  the  accusa-. 
tion  of  loading  the  dice  against  classical  prescript,  looks  for  some 
evidence  of  its  beneficence,  one  finds  it  only  in  the  Senecan 
soliloquy,  which,  in  substituting  a  lesser  evil  for  a  greater,  made 
for  progress.  The  soliloquy  ousted  the  last  relics  of  that  highly 
inartistic  expedient  which  had  been  taken  over  from  the  old 
moralities,  the  speech  of  direct  appeal,  involving  frank  recog- 
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nition  of  the  audience.  At  last  the  player  was  abstracted  men¬ 
tally  and  spiritually,  though  not  bodily,  from  his  public. 

Essential  as  it  is  that  all  these  factors  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
it  is  not  until  we  come  to  consider  with  minute  particularity 
the  formative  influence  of  playhouse  economy  on  the  nascent 
Elizabethan  Drama  that  we  are  able  to  watch  Shakespeare  in 
his  workshop  and  note  how  deftly  he  handles  those  rude,  home¬ 
made  tools  which  his  predecessors  had  fashioned  from  time  to 
time  as  the  need  arose.  At  the  outset  one  puzzle  confronts  us, 
a  puzzle  which  can  only  be  solved  by  tracing  the  history  of 
English  acting  backwards  considerably  beyond  the  early  theatri¬ 
cal  period.  One  remarks  that,  although  questions  of  ways  and 
means  strictly  limited  the  number  of  players  in  a  company,  there 
was  not  in  Elizabethan  days,  as  there  is  now,  careful  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  dramatis  persona;.  Thus,  while  a  company  rarely 
comprised  more  than  sixteen  or  eighteen  members,  a  chronicle 
play  like  The  Raigne  of  King  Edward  the  Third  would  present 
over  forty  characters,  great  and  small.  This  disparity  points  to 
excessive  doubling,  just  as  the  prodigality  of  characterisation 
points  to  doubling,  not  as  an  occasional  expedient,  but  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  truth  is,  the  players  were  pursuing  a  convention 
which  had  been  rigorously  followed  since  the  days  of  the  old 
interludes  and  moralities.  Though  the  regulation  number  of  inter¬ 
lude  players  in  a  troupe  early  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  was  four, 
they  thought  nothing  of  tackling  a  morality  like  The  Tyde 
Taryeth  for  No  Man,  with  its  eighteen  characters,  a  task  which 
involved  two  men  playing  each  six  parts,  one  man  four,  and 
one  man  two.  Clearly,  even  in  those  primitive  times  this  prin¬ 
ciple  demanded  niceties  of  construction,  since  it  has  ever  been 
a  stage  axiom  that  doubled  characters  must  never  meet.  It  is 
vital  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that,  although  the  enlargement  and 
better  organisation  of  companies  in  the  early  theatre  period  gave 
some  release  from  the  tyrannies  of  doubling,  doubling  was  still 
practised  in  a  modified  form,  and  had  to  be  reckoned  with  by 
every  dramatist.  Since  nothing  had  a  greater  influence  on  the 
constructive  methods  of  the  Shakespearean  era,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  in  detail  the  system  which  the  author  had  to  bear  in 
mind. 

.  In  contradistinction  to  the  old-time  interlude  players,  not  all 
the  players  in  an  Elizabethan  theatre  company  were  required 
to  double  parts.  ,  Those  who  sustained  the  chief  characters,  the 
characters  which  permeated  the  play,  were  absolved  from  extra 
labour;  so,  too,  were  the  players  of  youthful  female  parts.  One 
notices  that  even  in  an  extensively  charactered  chronicle  play  the 
female  parts  seldom  exceeded  four,  otherwise  the  regulation 
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number  of  female  personators  in  a  company.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  while  adult  players  abounded,  competent 
boy-players  for  the  Juliets  and  Imogens  were  scarce.  These 
reservations  point  to  the  fact  that  doubling,  so  far  from  being 
indiscriminate,  fell  upon  a  particular  class.  In  every  Elizabethan 
company  there  were  two  distinct  grades  of  players,  the  sharers 
and  the  hired  men.  The  latter  were  the  articled  servants  of 
the  former,  and  were  inferior  in  so  far  as  they  were  paid  modest 
weekly  wages  instead  of  being  awarded,  like  their  masters, 
dividends  out  of  the  daily  profits.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  view  them  one  and  all  as  mere  supernumeraries.  Many  of 
them  were  competent  players,  and,  since  it  was  from  their  ranks 
the  sharers  were  recruited,  most  had  a  field-marshal’s  baton  in 
their  knapsacks.  That  they  became  well  practised  in  character- 
differentiation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  their  shoulders  all 
the  doubling  fell.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  a  hire¬ 
ling  sustained  as  many  as  three  or  four  minor  characters  in  a 
play,  he  finished  with  one  character  before  taking  up  another, 
and  there  were  often  restful  gaps  between.  He  was  in  much 
better  case  than  the  old  interlude  player,  from  whom  quick  chang¬ 
ing  was  incessantly  demanded,  and  who  was  liable  to  become 
befogged  through  character-alternation. 

Let  us,  then,  see  how  this  imperative  system  operated  upon 
dramatic  construction.  Owing  to  its  impositions,  few  characters 
in  a  play  had  staying  power.  Out  of  a  possible  thirty  or  there¬ 
abouts,  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  could  hold  out  from  first 
to  last.  In  other  words,  the  minor  characters  were  as  evanes¬ 
cent  as  they  were  abundant.  With  the  awkward  disparity 
between  the  average  number  of  dramatis  personae  and  the  normal 
number  of  players,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  author,  once  he 
had  introduced  characters  exhausting  his  player-stock,  to  get  rid 
of  some  of  them  before  he  could  bring  on  others.  Sometimes 
they  were  neatly  killed  off,  but  more  often  than  not  they  simply 
disappeared. 

Of  the  paramount  influence  of  doubling  no  better  illustration 
exists  than  that  afforded  by  Hamlet.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
to  this,  the  most  popular  of  all  tragedies.  Dr.  Johnson  awards 
“the  praise  of  variety,”  pointing  out  how  “new  characters 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  continual  succession,  exhibiting 
various  forms  of  life  and  particular  modes  of  conversation.” 
But  the  Leviathan  was  evidently  unaware  that  the  perpetual 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  minor  characters  (like  so 
many  mechanical  ducks  in  a  shooting-gallery)  was  more  a  matter 
of  necessity  than  choice.  Remark  how  the  law  of  doubling  forces 
Shakespeare’s  hand.  Francisco  mysteriously  melts  away  after 
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the  first  scene,  Bernardo  and  Marcellus  are  seen  no  longer  than 
the  first  act.  The  appearance  of  Voltimand,  Cornelius,  and 
Reynaldo  is  delayed  until  the  second  act,  and  they  are  not  in 
evidence  after.  The  three  players  only  hold  out  from  Act  II. 
Scene  2  to  Act  III.  Scene  2.  Just  as  we  reach  the  middle  of 
the  play  Polonius  is  killed  and  the  Ghost  disappears  for  good. 
It  is  more  than  probable  their  representatives  were  utilised  later 
for  the  First  Gravedigger  and  the  Priest.  Eosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern,  having  served  their  purpose,  are  flung  on  the  scrap- 
heap  after  Act  IV.  Scene  3.  But  the  cry  is  still,  they  come, 
and  Fortinbras  and  the  Captain  put  in  an  appearance  in  the 
succeeding  scene.  What  W'e  require  to  take  a  -particular  note  of 
is  that  by  the  end  of  the  third  act  nine  of  the  characters  have 
ceased  to  be,  either  having  been  killed  off,  sent  on  long  journeys, 
or  laid  arbitrarily  aside  in  the  puppet-box.  The  following  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  choppings  and  changings  in  the  play  is  eloquent  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Elizabethan  construction,  and  reveals  how  the 
laws  of  doubling  operated  :  — 

Act  I. — Three  characters  begin  and  end. 

Act  II. — Presents  eight  new  characters,  three  of  them  doubled  by 
players  on  in  Act  I. 

Act  III. — Employs  no  fresh  characters.  Five  old  ones  disappear. 

Act  IV. — Two  new  characters  are  introduced  and  two  old  withdrawn. 

Act  V. — Has  four  new  characters. 

A  careful  analysis  of  a  variety  of  Elizabethan  plays  proves 
that  the  method  here  followed  is  by  no  means  exceptional.  As 
a  precursor  of  Shakespeare,  Marlowe  is  in  this  connection 
especially  instructive.  One  notes  in  The  First  Part  of  Tamhiir- 
laine  the  same  constant  stream  of  comers  and  goers. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  distinction,  theatrically  speaking, 
between  then  and  now,  is  that,  whereas  to-day  the  actor  is  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  part,  in  Shakespeare’s  time  the  part  was  written 
for  the  actor.  In  the  early  seventeenth  century  plays  were  never 
written  on  pure  speculation  and  hawked  about  from  company  to 
company.  We  have  proof  of  this  in  the  Printer’s  Address  to  the 
Reader  prefixed  in  1620  to  The  Two  Merry  Milkmaids,  where  it 
is  stated  that 

“  Every  Writer  must  governe  his  Penne  according  to  the  Capacitie 
of  the  Stage  he  writes  to,  both  in  the  Actor  and  the  Auditor.”  * 

In  other  words,  the  dramatist,  in  framing  his  play,  had  not 
only  to  bear  in  mind  the  gifts,  physical  peculiarities  and  what  not 
of  the  specific  players  for  whom  he  wrote,  but  the  taste  of  their 
particular  public  as  well.  Not  even  Shakespeare  himself  at  the 
height  of  his  powers  was  exempt  from  these  obligations.  None 
save  the  stubborn  and  superior-minded  Ben  Jonson  was  impolitic 
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enough  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  Hence  there  is  clear  trace  of 
Shakespeare’s  players  in  Shakespeare’s  plays.  Beyond  doubt, 
llosaline,  Eosalind  and  Beatrice  were  all  three  inspired  by  the 
quick  mind  and  rare  histrionic  powers  of  the  one  boy-player.  So, 
too,  Biron,  Mercutio  and  Benedick  were  probably  designed  for 
the  one  man.  Analogies  of  this  order  tend  to  show  which  of 
the  Master’s  plays  were  closely  grouped  together.  Here,  for 
example,  are  the  proofs  that  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  and  A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream  belong  to  the  one  period.  Kosaline  is 
swarthy — “no  face  is  fair  that  is  not  full  so  black’’ — and  so 
likewise  is  Hermia,  whom  Lysander  dubs  “yon  Ethiope.’’  It 
might,  of  course,  be  argued  that  this  swarthiness  was  a  matter 
of  make-up  not  of  personal  peculiarity,  but  one  has  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  those  days  of  sun-Ut  performances  facial  make-up 
was  not  so  imperative  or  so  much  studied  as  now.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  Shakespeare  was  pressing  into  stage  service  the  dark 
complexion  of  a  certain  boy-player.  That  he  dwelt  on  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  his  exponents  can  be  readily  demon¬ 
strated.  Hermia  is  not  only  swarthy  but  short,  thus  affording  a 
vivid  contrast  to  Helena  who  is  tall  and  fair.  The  personalities 
of  the  quarrel  scene  are  based  on  Shakespeare’s  familiarity  with 
the  two  boys  for  whom  he  was  moulding  parts.  Hermia  is 
maddened  by  being  called  a  puppet :  “  though  she  be  but  little 
she  is  fierce.’’  (There  are  more  unlikely  things  than  that  her 
personator  was  the  original  Juliet.)  Note  her  reference  to 
Helena,  “her  tall  personage  .  .  .  because  I  am  so  dwarfish  and 
so  low.’’  We  know  also  that  Shakespeare  in  the  first  part  of  his 
career  had  in  his  company  a  preternaturally  gaunt  actor  for  whom 
he  wrote  a  variety  of  “thin”  parts.  Pinch,  Eobert  Faulcon- 
bridge,  Starveling,  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  among  the  num¬ 
ber,  and  out  of  whose  tenuity  he  extracted  much  food  for 
laughter.  Others,  too,  were  inspired  by  this  “rank,  raw-boned 
anatomy,”  notably Jonson  in  chiselling  his  Macilente  in  Every 
Man  Out  of  His  Humour  and  Dekker  in  hastily  sketching  Sir 
Vaughan  in  Satiromastix. 

Even  such  an  apparently  trivial  thing  as  the  non-provision  of 
programmes  in  the  Elizabethan  theatre  was  not  without  its  bear¬ 
ing  on  dramatic  construction.  In  the  absence  of  outer  infor¬ 
mation  plays  had  to  be  wholly  self-contained.  Characters  when 
they  first  came  on  had  to  be  addressed  by  their  full  style  and 
title,  not  with  that  familiarity  a  great  degree  of  intimacy  would 
often  have  justified,  so  that  the  audience  might  at  once  become 
acquainted  with  identities.  Thus  when  Edward’s  consort 
makes  a  belated  appearance  in  the  fifth  act  of  The  Raigne  of 
King  Edward  the  Third,  the  king  addresses  her  as  “  Queene 
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Phillip.”  More  curious  still,  in  plays  as  widely  separated  in 
time  as  The  Spanish  Tragedy  and  Eastward  Hoe,  certain 
characters  (mostly  servants  and  minor  fry)  are  to  be  found  con¬ 
veying  their  own  names  to  the  audience.  Pedringano  and 
Serberine  do  this  while  soliloquising  in  Kyd’s  piece  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  fustian.  Since  the  small-part  men  were  in  the  habit  of 
doubling  several  parts,  it  would  seem  that  this  system  was 
adopted  to  avoid  confusion  of  identities.  Occasionally,  however, 
even  in  the  Jacobean  period,  one  finds  this  self-naming  practised 
by  more  or  less  important  undoubled  characters.  In  Eastward 
Hoe,  Security,  on  first  coming  on,  indulges  in  a  soliloquy  evi¬ 
dently  designed  to  lead  up  to  his  concluding  intimation,  “for  I 
am  security  itself  :  my  name  is  Security,  the  famous  usurer.” 
Such  naivete  smacks  of  the  old  moralities,  yet  three  distinguished 
authors  collaborated  on  the  play. 

Though  much  more  care  was  taken  in  the  naming  of  characters 
than  in  oral  conveyance  of  the  precise  locality  in  which  the  action 
was  passing,  it  is  reasonably  assured  that  there  were  considerably 
fewer  (if  any)  unlocated  scenes  than  scholars  have  hitherto  been 
inclined  to  believe.  Textual  reference  was  not  the  only  means 
of  intimating  the  place  of  action.  Simple  properties,  the  thrust¬ 
ing  out  above  of  an  inn-sign  or  a  barber’s  pole,  proved  indicative. 
In  the  pre-Shakespearean  period  inscribed  boards  were  regularly 
employed  to  specify  localities,  but  by  the  dawn  of  the  seventeenth 
century  this  convention,  except  in  plays  of  adventure  where  the 
action  passed  rapidly  from  country  to  country,  had  fallen  into 
disuse.  To  avoid  the  perpetual  naming  of  localities,  Shakespeare 
occasionally  employed  a  curious  indirect  method  which  implies 
a  degree  of  concentrativeness  on  the  part  of  the  Elizabethan 
audience  for  which,  in  our  conceptions  of  its  turbulency,  it  has 
not  hitherto  had  credit.  Scenes  in  themselves  unlocated  were 
located  by  a  reference  in  a  foregoing  scene,  sometimes  a  scene 
in  a  previous  act.  Thus  in  All's  Well  That-Ends  Well,  II.  1, 
the  two  French  Lords  signify  their  departure  for  the  Florentine 
war,  and  when  next  they  appear,  which  is  not  until  the  opening 
of  the  third  act,  we  are  expected  to  understand,  no  clue  otherwise 
being  given,  that  they  are  in  Florence.  The  quality  of  any 
particular  public  can  be  estimated  by  the  dependence  placed  on 
its  intelligence  by  its  dramatists,  and  there  was  certainly  here 
very  considerable  dependence. 

To  prevent  confusion  of  localities  in  successive  scenes  the  Law 
of  Ee-entry  was  established.  (We  owe  our  knowledge  of  this 
law  to  a  German  scholar,  Robert  Prolss,  who  first  demonstrated 
its  force  nearly  a  score  of  years  ago  in  his  Von  den  altesten 
Drucken  der  Dramen  Shdkespeares.)  Since  movable  scenery  was 
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unknown  to  the  Elizabethan  sta^e  and  indicative  properties  had 
but  occasional  employment,  this  or  some  such  provision  was 
essential.  Under  its  ruling  the  character  or  characters  which 
ended  the  one  scene  were  prohibited  from  beginning  the  next 
save  in  those  rare  instances  where  the  two  scenes,  while  differing 
in  place,  had  continuity.  A  typical  exception  occurs  in  The  Iron 
Age  ot  Hey  wood,  where  the  characters  by  simply  tip-toeing  out 
at  one  door  and  tip-toeing  in  at  another  proceed  from  the  outside 
to  the  inside  of  a  walled  city.  So  strictly  was  this  law  obeyed 
that  in  all  cases  where  we  find  the  same  characters  ending  the 
one  scene  and  immediately  beginning  another,  suspicion  may  be 
entertained  that  revision  has  taken  place  and  an  intervening  scene 
been  eliminated. 

Immediate  re-entrances  of  this  sort,  however,  were  so  far 
avoided  that  a  second  and  much  more  curious  method  of  binding 
scenes  was  devised.  With  a  highly  imaginative  audience  all 
things  were  possible,  and  the  dramatist  occasionally  varied  the 
monotony  of  sending  Mahomet  to  the  mountain  by  bringing  the 
mountain  to  Mahomet.  Thus  we  sometimes  find  a  group  of 
characters  assembled  in  an  ante-room  about  to  visit  a  sick  man 
in  his  chamber.  All  of  a  sudden  the  journey  is  statically  per¬ 
formed.  The  curtains  of  the  rear  stage  are  flung  open  and  a 
bed  thrust  out  containing  the  invalid.  Hey  presto !  and  the 
hocus-pocus  of  the  imagination  has  changed  the  scene.  If  the 
Folio  is  to  be  believed  a  magic  transference  of  this  order  occurred 
in  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.,  Act  III.,  Scene  2,  where  the 
murdered  body  of  Duke  Humphrey  is  shown  to  the  King. 
Sundry  commentators,  cursed  with  a  twentieth-century  intelli¬ 
gence,  and,  unhappily,  not  blessed  with  a  sixteenth-century 
vision,  have,  on  the  strength  of  the  Quarto,  disputed  this  reading. 
A  few  of  these  muddiers  of  the  waters  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
deny  that  beds  ever  were  thrust  out,  thus  writing  themselves 
down  sciolists.  Yet,  to  cite  only  one  item  of  determining 
evidence  out  of  many,  have  we  not  a  sequence  of  stage  directions 
in  that  noted  Red  Bull  play.  The  Golden  Age,  reading  : 

“  Enter  the  foure  old  Beldams  drawing  out  Danae’s  bed,  she  in  it. 
They  place  foure  tapers  at  the  foure  comers.  .  .  .  Jupiter  puts  out  the 
lights  and  makes  unready.  .  .  .  The  bed  is  drawn  in,  and  enter  the 
Clowne  new  wak’t.” 

Here  the  withdrawal  of  the  bed  signified  the  beginning  of  a 
new  scene. , 

Remarkably  enough,  there  was  one  composite  law  of  restricted 
application  (having  bearing  only  on  blank  verse  drama),  whose 
operations  are  distinctly  traceable  throughout  the  entire  pre- 
Bestoration  era,  and  yet  whose  ordainments  are  difficult  to  formu- 
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late,  80  irregularly  were  they  followed  or  so  liberally  interpreted. 
Though  the  definition  is  lacking  in  comprehensiveness,  this 
might  be  called  the  law  of  the  effective  exit.  It  was  under  its 
ruling  that  the  majority  of  scenes  and  acts  had  rhymed  endings. 
So,  too,  a  concluding  couplet  was  generally  given  to  the  principal 
male  characters  when  they  went  off  the  stage  or  died.  Qualifica¬ 
tions  have  to  be  indulged  in  in  describing  its  working,  since  with 
different  authors  it  had  different  results,  and  with  none — least 
of  all  with  Shakespeare — was  there  any  very  consistent  practice. 
Plays  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  which  the  law  is  strictly  obeyed 
in  one  act  and  wholly  flouted  in  the  next.  Indeed,  the 
dramatist’s  attitude  to  it  throughout  the  Golden  Age  was 
thoroughly  consistent  in  its  inconsistency.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
whereas  in  the  Marlowe  period,  when  the  operations  of  the 
law  were  strongest,  the  couplet-ending,  whether  for  medial  exits 
or  scene-finishing,  formed  the  natural  and  obvious  close  to  the' 
speech,  a  score  of  years  later,  or  about  the  beginning  of  the  new 
century,  it  came  to  be  viewed  more  definitely  as  a  tag  and  to 
acquire  aphoristic  tendencies. 

It  was  at  this  later  period  also  that  a  curious  variant  on  the 
practice  sprang  into  existence,  to  be  long  fitfully  employed  by 
Shakespeare  and  others,  a  variant  the  necessity  for  which  is  so 
little  apparent  that  one  is  puzzled  to  account  not  only  for  its 
origin  but  its  persistence.  This  may  be  characterised  as  the 
principle  of  the  spoiled  tag.  It  consisted  of  robbing  the  conclud¬ 
ing  couplet,  whether  for  medial  exit  or  scene  or  act  ending,  of 
its  culminating  effectiveness  by  adding  (mostly)  a  broken  line. 
At  an  act-ending  it  was  sheer  anti-climax.  Defence  for  this 
deviation  there  must  have  been,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what 
it  was  based.  If  the  idea  was  to  procure  variety,  why  not  omit 
the  couplet  altogether — as,  indeed,  often  was  done?  Viewed 
from  a  theatrical  standpoint,  whether  Elizabethan  or  our  own, 
can  there  be  doubt  as  to  which  forms  the  more  effective  ending, 
the  Bastard’s — 

“  Nought  shall  make  us  rue, 

If  England  to  itself  do'rest  but  true.” 

Or  Hamlet’s — 

“  The  time  is  out  of  joint,’ oh  cursed  spite 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right. 

Nay,  come,  let’s  go  together.” 

In  the  absence  of  any  ready  solution,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Mr.  B.  A.  P.  van  Dam,  writing  in  the  Shakespeare  Homage 
Book,  should  strive  to  account  for  the  aborted  tags  in  Hamlet 
by  advancing  a  theory  of  playhouse  interpolation.  But,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  player  was  hardly  likely  to  turn  an  effec- 
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tive  exit  into  an  ineffective  one,  these  spoiled  couplets  occur  in 
the  work  of  too  many  authors  of  widely  different  periods  to  have 
owed  their  existence  to  anything  hut  some  obscure  principle. 
(Here,  again,  we  see  the  folly  of  studying  Shakespeare  without 
taking  stock  of  his  environment.)  What  inspired  that  principle 
one  cannot  say,  but  that  it  operated  on  and  off  in  the  minds 
of  Shakespeare,  Dekker,  Webster,  Chapman,  Barry,  and  Shirley, 
their  works  exist  to  testify.  Moreover,  the  short-lived  young 
author  of  Ram  Alley  wrote  solely  for  boy-players,  and  boys 
assuredly  did  not  tamper  with  their  parts. 

So  much  for  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Shakespearean 
age  as  far  as  they  can  be  determined.  A  little  remains  to  be 
said  on  the  broader  aspects.  Admitting  that  the  poetic  as  well 
as  the  rhetorical  luxuriance  of  the  Elizabethan  Drama  was  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that,  unaided,  the  purely  dramatic  element  was 
incapable  of  filling  its  container,  still  it  would  be  an  insult  to 
our  forbears  to  impute  the  glories  of  that  drama  to  happy  accident. 
You  cannot  have  a  live  poetic  drama  without  a  predominantly 
poetic  people.  The  drama  of  the  masses — in  the  last  analysis 
the  only  live  drama — has  ever  been  a  wayside  flower,  not  a  hot¬ 
house  exotic.  It  must  grow  in  the  open ;  it  cannot  be  forced. 
That  is  why  so  many  well-meaning  reformers  fail.  Even  the 
very  deficiencies  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  (as  they  are  now 
perhaps  mistakenly  considered)  contributed  to  the  pre-eminence 
of  its  choicer  drama.  In  default  of  the  scene  painter  and  the 
electrician,  it  had  to  rely  for  the  procurement  of  atmosphere  on 
the  mystic  conjurations  of  the  poet’s  pen.  Not  wholly,  of  course  ; 
illusions  of  sound  were  given  careful  attention.  Birds  sang, 
cattle  lowed,  bells  tolled  and  pealed  out,  thunder  rattled,  cannon 
roared,  horsemen  w'ere  to  be  heard  galloping.  But  though 
realism  was  always  aimed  at,  it  was  not  always  hit.  To  the 
stage  director  it  was  the  commonest  of  natural  phenomena  that 
proved  the  most  baffling.  He  could  dazzle  you  with  the  lightning 
flash  and  amaze  you  with  a  blazing  star  (as  comets  then  were 
called),  but  sunrise  and  sunset,  mood-compelling  twilight  and 
night’s  Cimmerian  gloom  were  beyond  his  simulative  powers. 
It  was  here  that  that  true  wonder-worker,  the  poet,  stepped  in 
and  flooded  the  imagination  with  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
or  land ! 


W.  J.  Lawrence. 
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THE  CONSERVATIVE  PROGRAMME  :  A  FURTHER 
SUGGESTION. 

In  a  recent  article  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  entitled  “  Capi¬ 
talism,  Commercialism  and  Unemployment,”  Mr,  J.  A.  R. 
Marriott,  after  referring  to  Mr.  Pringle’s  words  to  the  effect 
that  the  problem  before  the  country  to-day  is  that  of  supporting 
its  population  in  the  near  future,  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment :  “That  is  indeed  a  question  of  supreme  moment”;* 
while  another  writer,  Mr.  John  Martin,  discussing  ”  The  Future 
of  Conservatism  ”  in  the  same  issue,  remarks  that,  ”  unless  our 
old  industrial  and  commercial  system  can  be  regarded  as  provid¬ 
ing  an  adequate  basis  for  the  economic  life  of  a  nation  un¬ 
restrictedly  increasing  its  numbers  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
deepening  emphasis  demanding  a  rise  in  its  standard  of  life 
on  the  other,  a  situation  of  gathering  complexity  and  danger  lies 
before  the  leaders  of  the  State.”* 

Neither  of  these  writers  goes  further  than  to  state  the  problem 
and  to  emphasise  its  acuteness.  If,  however,  the"  matter  Ts  as 
urgent  as  their  words  imply,  it  would  seem  almost  frivolous  to 
leave  it  at  that  without  making  any  attempt  to  solve,  or  at 
least  throw  some  light  upon  it ;  and  their  silence  appears  to  call 
for  some  explanation.  That  the  reason  of  their  discretion  is  to 
be  sought  in  their  lack  of  ideas  cannot  be  entertained  for  a 
moment.  There  must  therefore  be  other  reasons,  and  the  writer 
suggests  as  the  principal  of  these  the  immense  difficulty  of 
discussing  the  question  of  population  and  its  bearing  upon  the 
future  without  immediately  losing  one’s  way  in  the  cloud  of 
prejudice  that  the  subject  invariably  rouses. 

But  if  no  one  is  ever  going  to  take  the  lead  in  this  matter, 
if  no  frank  and  impartial  treatment  of  it  is  ever  to  be  under¬ 
taken,  for  fear  of  the  prejudice  to  which  we  refer,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  problem  itself  and  of  the  future  which  so  delicately 
hangs  upon  it?  Does  experience  tend  to  show  that  problems 
of  this  kind  solve  themselves?  If  they  do,  how' can  the  ques¬ 
tion  be  one  of  ”  supreme  moment,”  and  where  would  be  the 
point  in  warning  the  ”  leaders  of  the  State,”  as  Mr.  Martin 
very  wisely  does,  about  ”  a  situation  of  gathering  complexity 
and  danger”? 

A  little  later  in  his  article  Mr.  Martin,  speaking  of  the  Con- 


(1)  Thb  Fobtniohtly  Review,  Jan.,  1923,  p.  11. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  48. 
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servatives,  says:  “It  is  this  very  temptation  to  halt  and 
camp  which  is  likely  to  be  most  fatal  to  them.  .  .  .  Yet,  unless 
it  [their  attitude]  is  salted  with  some  prospect  of  a  definite  and 
more  constructive  programme  for  the  future,  it  will  carry  with 
it  nothing  but  the  seed  of  decay.”  ^  Mr.  Martin  obviously  refers 
here,  among  other  matters,  to  the  problem  of  population,  which 
he  has  stated  on  the  previous  page,  and,  reading  between  the 
lines  of  his  article,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  he 
hopes  the  Conservatives  will  grapple  with  it. 

Truth  to  tell,  never  was  a  Government’s  opportunity  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  problem  more  eminently  favourable.  They  are 
opposed  chiefly  by  Labour  members,  all  of  whom,  as  we  shall 
attempt  to  show,  are  deeply  concerned  in  its  solution,  and  the 
highest  interests  of  whose  constituents  would  best  be  served  by 
arriving  at  this  solution  as  speedily  as  possible.  What  signs  are 
there,  however,  that  the  question  of  population  is  about  to  receive 
the  attention  of  all  parties?  Animated  by  the  same  discretion 
which,  as  we  suggest,  probably  accounts  for  Mr.  Marriott’s  and 
Mr.  Martin’s  silence,  is  the  House  of  Commons  also  going  to 
leave  this  thorny  subject  completely  alone? 

Like  most  other  problems,  that  of  population  can  be  approached 
from  two  standpoints.  We  can  deal  with  it  quantitatively,  and 
consider  the  practical  means  by  which  the  numbers  of  our  fellows 
can  be  adapted  to  the  country’s  resources  and  needs,  either  by 
encouraging  their  multiplication  if  they  are  insufficient  or  by 
developing  industry,  relieving  distress,  and  promoting  emigra¬ 
tion  if  they  are  excessive ;  or  we  may  deal  with  it  qualitatively, 
by  contriving  means  whereby  the  efficiency  of  our  people  may 
be  enhanced  and  their  energy  spared  and  increased  if  they  are 
inferior  from  the  standpoint  of  human  desirability. 

Needless  to  say  that,  in  practice,  the  two  standpoints  merge 
to  some  extent  one  into  the  other.  But,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  do  indeed  become  one  the  moment  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  large  proportion  of  a  country’s  people  are  inferior  from 
the  standpoint  of  human  desirability — for  all  undesirable  members 
of  a  population  appear  as  excessive  in  the  light  of  a  nation’s 
weal — we  can  narrow  down  the  whole  question  to  one  of  quality 
if  we  are  able  to  demonstrate  (a)  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  nation  are  indeed  inferior  as  human  material,  and  (b)  that 
this  large  proportion  creates  many  of  the  evils  and  difficulties 
which  are  apt  to  be  ascribed  to  a  mere  excess  in  numbers. 

The  Malthusians,  who,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  have 
for  over  a  century  been  calling  attention  to  the  evils  of  over¬ 
population,  are,  as  a  rule,  summarily  silenced  with  the  reply 

(1)  Op.  cit.,  p.  49. 
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that  their  whole  standpoint  is  based  upon  error,  and  that  there 
is  no  such  evil  as  over-population.  Their  opponents  argue  that 
modem  methods  of  food  supply,  in  conjunction  with  the  large 
tracts  of  virgin  soil  that  still  remain  unexploited,  allow  for  so 
vast  an  increase  of  human  life  that,  if  at  any  time  food  threatens 
to  run  short,  the  precise  moment  when  this  is  likely  to  occur  is 
still  too  far  distant  to  be  regarded  as  a  present  or  pressing 
problem. 

Mr.  Harold  Cox,  in  his  book  The  Problem  of  Population,^  is 
the  latest  distinguished  thinker  who  has  attempted  to  present  the 
case  for  Malthusianism  afresh,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
disposes  very  ably  of  the  shallow  and  ulFra-optimistic  attitude 
of  the  ordinary  opponent  of  Malthusian  doctrine.  Along  the 
quantitative  line  he  demonstrates  very  convincingly  that  all  un¬ 
restricted  increase  must  lead  to  excessive  internal  pressure,  to 
misery,  to  the  need  of  expansion,  and  thence  to  war;  and  he 
arrives  at  the  following  dilemma  :  “  As  soon  as  a  jwpulation  grows 
big  its  leaders  say  :  ‘  Our  people  are  so  numerous  we  must  fight 
for  space.’  As  soon  as  war  has  taken  place  the  leaders  invert 
the  appeal,  and  say  :  ‘  We  must  breed  more  people  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  next  war.’  How'  is  this  horrible  see-saw  to  end?" 
(p.  85). 

Mr.  Cox  suggests  that  it  can  only  eiTd  by  birth  control,  through 
the  voluntary  restriction  of  families  by  married  couples;  and 
this,  indeed,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  whole  of  his  reason¬ 
ing  tends.  He  recommends  this  escape  from  over-population 
from  the  standpoint  of  happiness,  of  social  progress,  of  general 
peace,  and  of  human  advancement,  and  endeavours,  with  con¬ 
siderable  success,  to  clear  conscious  birth  control  of  all  moral 
stigma. 

To  those  who  point  to  the  still  unpeopled  areas  of  Australia, 
Canada  and  the  Argentine,  to  the  still  unexplored  resources  of 
mineral  wealth  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  who  draw'  the 
inference  that  there  is  room  for  the  indefinite  expansion  of  the 
human  race,  Mr.  Cox  replies,  wisely  enough  :  “  That  inference 
cannot  be  maintained.  However  great  the  still  untouched  re¬ 
sources  of  the  earth  may  be,  beyond  question  they  are  limited. 
Therefore,  if  the  expansion  of  the  human  race  continues  in¬ 
definitely,  a  time  must  come  when  man  will  find  himself  face 
to  face  with  an  empty  cupboard.  It  is  purposeless  to  argue  that 
this  prospect  is  remote  ’’  (pp.  36-36). 

Finally,  to  those  Socialists  and  Communists  who  frequently 
pretend  that  their  schemes  will  abolish  all  problems,  Mr.  Cox 
points  out,  very  cogently,  that  “if  the  instituFion  of  private 
(1)  The  Problem  oj  Population.  By  Harold  Cox.  (Jonathan  Cape.) 
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property  were  abolished,  and  all  were  entitled  to  draw  according 
to  their  needs  upon  the  common  stock,  to  which  all  would  con¬ 
tribute  according  to  their  capacity,  then  it  would  become  apparent 
to  everyone  that  a  high  birth  rate  was  incompatible  with  a  high 
standard  of  living”  (p.  122;  see  also  pp.  Ill,  119). 

Thus,  after  showing  that  emigration  cannot  possibly  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  population — for,  while  the  Government 
scheme  only  allows  for  the  removal  of  80,000  persons  a  year, 
the  increase  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  year  1921  alone 
amounted  to  390,000  (which  figure  represents  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths) — Mr.  Cox  can  see  no  other  remedy  for  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  than  systematic  and  universal  birth  control,  with 
a  League  of  Low  Birth-Rate  Nations  to  support  and  organise  it. 

Now,  admirable  and  courageous  as  Mr.  Cox’s  analysis  of  the 
problem  of  [)opulation  undoubtedly  is,  not  only  do  we  see  in 
it  no  attempt  to  identify  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  stand¬ 
points  in  the  manner  suggested  above,  but  also  we  are  bound  to 
join  issue  with  him  in  the  remedy  he  suggests. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  to  thinkers  like  Mr.  Harold 
Cox,  Dean  Inge,  and  Dr.  Marie  Stopes,  all  of  w'hom  are  advo¬ 
cates  of  systematic  birth  control,  that,  quite  apart  from  other 
considerations  which  can  hardly  be  discussed  here,  their  alleged 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  over-population  would  work  in  precisely 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  they  anticipate. 

Unless  they  take  the  view  that  the  State  has  the  right  to 
determine  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  have  offspring — and  we 
do  not  read  this  extreme  standpoint  in  their  works — all  birth 
control  depending  upon  the  voluntary  use  of  contraceptives  must 
inevitably  lead  to  racial  suicide.  And  why  is  this  so?  Because 
birth  control  is  a  precaution  that  naturally  appeals  to  the  more 
prudent,  the  more  intelligent,  the  more  self-denying  and  the 
more  desirable  sections  of  the  population,  and  where  it  is  encour¬ 
aged  and  promoted,  only  the  lowost  and  most  undesirable  sections 
of  the  population  will  be  left  as  unrestricted  and  unlimited 
multipliers. 

It  may  seem  ridiculous  now’adays  that  we  should  still  be  able 
to  witness  public  prosecutions  in  this  country  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  pamphlets  informing  people  how  to  obtain  and  use  con¬ 
traceptives.  It  may  seem  to  many  that  the  action  of  the  French 
Government  in  passing  penal  legislation  against  contraceptives 
in  1920  was  both  foolish  and  tyrannical.  But  behind  the  appa¬ 
rent  madness  of  our  own  and  the  French  Governments  in  this 
matter  a  certain  very  wise  method  will  be  perceived  when  it  is 
remembered  that,  where  contraceptives  are  extensively  used,  it 
is  the  least  desirable  alone  that  multiply.  It  may  be  argued 
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against  this  that  the  multiplication  of  these  least  desirable  mem¬ 
bers  of  society  proceeds  apace  in  any  event,  and  that  their 
increase  is  not  a  sufficient  objection  to  the  standpoint  of  the 
advocate  of  birth  control.  If,  however,  the  extensive  use  of 
contraceptives  diminishes  the  proper  proporlion  of  births  among 
the  desirables  in  a  nation,  obviously  the  likelihood  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  increase  of  the  undesirable  becomes  a  very  cogent  objection 
to  birth  control,  for  by  it  the  balance  struck  between  the  un¬ 
desirable  and  the  desirable,  by  being  artificially  disturbed  at 
the  cost  of  the  latter,  makes  race  deterioration  an  ineluctable 
certainty. 

For  this  reason  alone,  apart  from  many  other  reasons,  both 
psychological  and  physiological,  into  w’hich  it  is  not  possible  to 
enter  here,  we  therefore  disapprove  of  the  universal  remedy  for 
wars,  social  misery,  etc.,  suggested  by  Mr.  Harold  Cox  in  his 
masterly  treatise.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  w’e  regard 
the  problem  of  over-population  lightly,  or  that  we  question  the 
evils  which  Mr.  Cox  declares  it  creates.  But  we  suggest  that, 
since  voluntary  birth  control  is  inadvisable  as  a  general  method  of 
cure,  since  emigration  is  inadequate,  and  since,  moreover,  at  the 
present  day  we  are  witnessing  a  very  orgy  of  expenditure  in 
public  assi.stance  which  cannot  well  be  exceeded,*  we  are  driven 
to  the  only  remaining  alternative,  which  consists  in  approach¬ 
ing  the  matter  merely  from  the  qualitative  or  race-improvement 
standpoint,  and  considering  what  means  we  can  adopt  to  relieve 
the  sound  and  efficient  sections  of  the  population  from  the  enor¬ 
mous  burdens  now  weighing  upon  them  in  the  form  of  degeneracy 
and  inefficiency  of  all  kinds.  And  seeing  that,  apart  from  the 
very  doubtful  experiments  that  are  being  made  w’ith  education 
and  the  intensive  medical  supervision  of  the  masses,  this  field 
is  practically  a  new  one,  it  is  not  impossible  that  very  fruitful 
conclusions  may  be  reached  by  exploring  it.  Nor  could  any 
enquiry  claim  a  stronger  and  more  imperative  democratic  sanc¬ 
tion  ;  for  wdio  can  be  more  interested  in  the  general  enhance¬ 
ment  of  human  desirability  and  the  elimination  of  waste  human 
material  than  the  masses  of  the  people  themselves? 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  moment  anyone  attempts  to 
approach  the  problem  of  population  from  the  standpoint  of  quality 
— and  no  other  standpoint  could  be  more  urgent  to-day — he 
finds  himself  confronted  with  obstacles  so  formidable  and  un¬ 
expected  in  the  form  of  both  prejudice  and  tradition  that  he  may 
well  lose  heart  from  the  very  outset  of  his  investigation,  and 
be  tempted  to  leave  to  others  the  thankless  task  of  pursuing 

(l)  A  writer  in  the  Spectator  estimates  this  expenditure  at  £226,000,000  per 
annum.'  See  article  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage,  “  Piiblic  Assistance  and  its  Cost.” 
{Spectator,  Feb.  3rd,  1923.) 
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the  enquiry.  False  sentiment,  the  most  alarming  of  these 
obstacles,  might  in  the  end  be  overcome ;  but  what  about  the 
plausible  claim  of  the  “  sacred  liberty  of  the  subject,”  which  is 
immediately  advanced  on  all  sides  (as  if  the  sacred  liberty  of 
the  subject- were  not  daily  encroached  upon  for  dispensing  the 
public  assistance  already  referred  to !) ;  and  what  about  the  rooted 
and  romantic  bias  against  dealing  with  human  beings  as  with 
creatures  who,  according  to  their  particular  standard  of  quality, 
represent  a  good  or  a  poor  guarantee  of  the  nation’s  endurance  in 
greatness  and  power? 

The  future  of  a  nation  is  potential  in  the  quality  of  every 
generation  of  its  citizens.  It  is  possible  to  reply  “  Apr^s  nous 
le  ddluge !  ”  ;  but  it  is  precisely  because  our  ancestors  of  the 
nineteenth  century  made  this  reply  too  often  that  we  are  now 
compelled  to  confront  ‘  ‘  a  situation  of  gathering  complexity  and 
danger.” 

It  is  customary,  too,  for  the  exponent  of  qualitative  .solutions 
of  the  population  question  to  find  his  audience  alienated  from 
him  quite  early  in  his  campaign  by  interested  parties  who  do 
not  scruple  to  brandish  the  bogey  of  the  ‘‘Lethal  Chamber” 
before  them  as  a  warning  of  whither  the  qualitative  reformer 
ultimately  wishes  them  to  go.  Possibly,  therefore,  we  may 
retain  our  audience  a  little  while  longer  if  we  declare  from  the 
start  that  we  have  nothing  so  brutal  or  inhuman  in  mind. 

The  ‘‘elimination  of  the  unfit,”  as  it  is  popularly  discussed 
to-day,  is  a  foolish  and  meaningless  phrase ;  in  the  first  place 
because  the  methods  commonly  recommended  for  the  proposed 
elimination  offend  our  sense  of  the  dignity  of  human  life,  and 
secondly  because  the  word  ‘‘  unfit  ”  is  usually  given  a  definition 
so  loose  and  elastic  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  discover  to 
what  part  of  the  population  it  refers.  In  the  words  of  the 
philosopher  who  first  used  it,  it  means  unadapted  to  environ- 
ment — just  that  and  nothing  more.  But  society  to-day  is  so 
complex  that  a  man  may  be  eminently  desirable  and  yet  com¬ 
pletely  unadapfed — that  is  to  say,  unfit.  To  speak  about  the 
‘‘poorly  remunerated”  as  the  “unfit,”  therefore,  as  we  have 
heard  a  certain  very  prominent  Eugenist  speak,  is  certainly  a 
proper  biological  use  of  the  term  ;  for  to  be  so  poorly  remunerated 
as  to  be  hardly  able  to  survive  in  modern  society  is  certainly  to  be 
mal-adapted.  But  it  would  be  illegitimate  to  argue  further  that  the 
elimination  of  such  “  unfit”  people  was  desirable,  because,  from 
the  human  standpoint,  as  society  is  constituted  at  present,  poverty 
is  no  proof  whatsoever  of  undesirability.  We  can  call  to  mind 
scores  of  men  who  lived  and  died  in  poverty  who  were  con¬ 
spicuously  superior  to  their  wealthy  contemporaries,  and  whose 
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names  have  come  down  to  us  as  household  words,  whilst  their 
wealthy  contemporaries  have  been  utterly  forgotten.  Therefore, 
to  proceed  to  an  elimination  of  the  “unfit”  in  the  biological 
sense  would  obviously  be  quite  absurd.  Without  further  enquiry, 
then,  we  suggest  that  the  phrase  “  the  elimination  of  the  unfit  ” 
and  the  ideas  behind  it  are  not  very  helpful,  and,  quite  apart 
from  our  desire  to  forestall  criticism  and  defeat  prejudice  in  this 
delicate  enquiry,  we  protest  at  once  that  we  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  phrase  or  with  the  vague  ideas  for  which  it  stands. 

Behind  every  such  phrase,  however,  and  behind  every  move¬ 
ment  as  influential  and  popular  as  the  Eugenic  movement, 
certain  very  precise  national  ideas  and  ideals  must  ultimately  be 
found  to  be  lurking,  and  we  propose  now  to  attempt  to  discover 
this  background  of  solid  opinion,  and  to  suggest  some  pmctical 
means  of  realising  the  aims  after  which  it  strives. 

We  have  seen  that  the  modern  Malthusian  has  a  reply  for 
those  w’ho  claim  that  his  cry  of  over-population  need  not  be  taken 
seriously.  Since  Malthus  wrote,  however,  a  new  problem,  and 
in  certain  respects  an  essentially  modern  problem,  has  allied 
itself  to  the  question  of  over-population,  not  only  to  complicate, 
but  also  in  many  ways  to  alter  it.  Thus,  to  those  whose  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  Malthusian  still  consists  in  a  denial  of  the 
evils  to  wdiich  he  says  over-population  leads,  the  modern  investi¬ 
gator  can  now  retort :  “Yes,  but  is  that  true  of  every  kind  of 
human  life?  Can  it  he  anything  but  an  evil  if  every  increase 
in  population  is  to  show  more  than  a  proportionate  increase  in 
degenerate  beings  ?  ”  In  other  words,  while  the  modern  Malthu¬ 
sian  may  not  have  yielded  up  his  original  stronghold,  he  know's 
now  that  he  can  fall  back  upon  a  position  that  is  infinitely  more 
commanding  and  unassailable.  He  can  point  to  the  many  cii- 
cumstances  that  plead  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  point 
at  issue,  and  compel  his  opponents  to  abandon  their  old  methods 
of  attack. 

He  can  question  whether  many  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day, 
which  would  have  appeared  to  his  predecessors  merely  as  evils 
of  over- population,  are  not  to  a  very  great  extent  the  outcome 
of  the  fact  that  a  too  heavy  burden  of  human  incapacity  and 
wreckage  is  now  imposed  upon  each  fresh  generation  of  efficient 
and  sound  citizens;  and,  seeing  that  he  can  prove  the  existence 
of  this  human  incapacity  and  wreckage  not  only  among  the  poor 
but  also  among  the  rich  and  the  well-to-do,  he  can  invite  others 
to  face  this  problem  with  him,  not  merely  with  the  wish  of 
absolving  himself  and  them  from  engagements  which  press  un¬ 
pleasantly  upon  their  finances,  but  with  a  serious  regard  for  the 
future  both  of  their  country  and  their  race. 
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Moreover,  seeing  that  the  burden  of  human  incapacity  and 
wreckage  which  has  to  be  shouldered  by  each  new  generation  of 
citizens  rests  quite  as  heavily  on  the  hearty  and  sound  among 
the  masses  as  upon  the  more  desirable  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  classes,  and  must,  owing  to  central  organisation,  hamper  the 
whole  machinery  of  national  endeavour  more  or  less  equally, 
the  question  is  one  which  may  be  considered  on  a  plane  above  all 
class  rivalry  and  antagonism.  It  is,  in  short,  a  problem  for 
the  solution  of  which  the  present  House  of  Commons  is  most 
admirably  equipped. 

Probably  no  similar  situation  has  ever  arisen  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  is  unique  in  the  sense  that  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  product  of  our  unique  civilisation.  Revolutions  against 
oppression  there  have  been  by  the  score ;  but  no  revolt  has  yet 
been  known  to  occur  against  the  oppression  and  national  menace 
represented  by  degeneracy  itself.  The  heavy  toll  that  was  levied 
on  the  people  by  the  dissolute  aristocracy  of  eighteenth- 
century  France  was,  as  we  know,  borne  with  considerable 
patience  for  a  very  long  time;  but,  both  in  its  magnitude  and 
the  docility  with  which  its  worst  consequences  were  endured,  it 
was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  toll  that  is  now  exacted  by 
humanity’s  wreckage  from  the  surviving  percentage  of  sound 
citizens  in  these  islands.  And,  seeing  that,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  a  motive  may  be  active  in  the  endeavour  to  seek  a  solution 
of  this  problem,  which  soars  far  above  the  mere  sordid  considera¬ 
tions  of  material  interest,  we  may  quite  legitimately  enquire 
whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  it  to  be  solved  by  wise  and 
peaceful  measures  before  the  oppression  to  which  it  leads  drives 
the  oppressed  to  open  revolt. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1901  was  composed 
of  32,527,843  persons.  In  1911  this  total  had  been  increased  by 
3,500,000,  and  in  1921,  in  spite  of  the  Great  War,  there  was 
a  further  increase  of  about  2,000,000,  forming  an  ultimate  total 
of  37,885,242.  Now  it  was  about  the  physical  condition  of  the 
bulk  of  this  population  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  12th,  1918,  gave  the  nation  so  grave  and  momentous  a  warn¬ 
ing.  Speaking  of  the  results  of  his  own  perusal  of  the  statistics 
of  ill-health  supplied  by  the  Ministry  of  National  Service,  he 
said  the  figures  were  “startling,”  and  he  added:  “I  do  not 
mind  using  the  word  appalling.  I  hardly  dare  tell  you  the 
result.  The  number  of  Grade  II.  and  Grade  III.  men  through¬ 
out  the  country  is  prodigious.”  * 

Commenting  upon  the  same  figures,  the  Daily  News  declared 
that  this  means  that  only  one  man  in  three  was  found  to  be 

(1)  The  Titnea,  Sept.  13,  1918. 
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normally  healthy,  and  that  one  man  in  ten  was  a  physical 
wreck.* 

Now  it  is  naturally  impossible  to  obtain  precise  figures  from 
which  we  could  form  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  chronic  debility, 
slight  deformity,  partial  blindness  or  deafness,  and  sub-acute 
disabilities  and  manifestations  of  degeneracy  of  all  kinds,  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  present  population  of  England  and  Wales ; 
for  no  record  is  kept  of  such  cases,  and  they  are  not  classified. 
The  probability  that  their  number  must  run  into  millions  for  both 
males  and  females  is,  however,  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  Government  report  referred  to  above,  which  dealt  with  adult 
males  alone,  we  are  told  that  of  2,500,000  men  of  military  age 
examined  in  one  year  (November,  1917,  to  October,  1918)  only 
30  per  cent,  could  be  regarded  as  up  to  the  normal  standard  of 
health  and  strength  for  their  age  ;  while  10  per  cent,  were  judged 
as  totally  and  permanently  unfit  for  any  form  of  military  service. 
When,  moreover,  it  is  remembered  that  at  that  period  of  the  late 
war  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  teeth  in  the  enrolment  of 
recruits,  and  that,  therefore,  the  numbers  of  modern  men  and 
women  whose  teeth  are  defective  cannot  be  estimated,  even 
approximately,  from  the  reports  of  the  National  Medical  Boards, 
we  can  hardly  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  sound  bodily 
condition,  even  up  to  the  minimum  standard  insisted  upon  by 
our  Army  before  the  war,  is  at  present  but  a  rare  and  sporadic 
occurrence  in  our  midst. 

If  we  deal  with  precise  figures,  however,  we  are  unfortunately 
limited  to  those  cases  of  degeneracy  which  are  acute,  and  which 
constitute  total  disability,  for  these  are  the  only  cases  of  which 
accurate  records  are  kept.  In  examining  them,  therefore,  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  they  represent 
only  the  extreme  results  of  a  condition  that  is  actually  far  more 
widely  distributed,  their  comparative  insignificance  should  not 
mislead  us  into  forming  too  optimistic  conclusions  concerning  the 
remainder  of  the  population. 

Nevertheless,  though  these  figures  represent  only  extreme 
cases,  they  will  be  seen  to  be  sufficiently  alarming,  for  not  only 
are  they  high  in  proportion  to  the  total  population,  but,  as  repre¬ 
senting  full-fledged  recruits  from  that  population,  which  must 
be  assumed  to  contain  the  physical  elements  that  produce  them, 
they  point  to  the  existence  within  it  of  every  possible  degree 
of  degeneracy  up  to  the  standard  which  causes  their  own  numbers 
to  be  publicly  recorded. 

In  the  forty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  census  of  1871 
and  1911  the  total  cases  of  insanity  of  all  kinds  rose  from  69,019 

(1)  See  issue  of  Feb.  28,  1920. 
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to  161,995  persons — that  is  to  say,  from  a  proportion  of  3,039  to 
4,491  persons  per  million  for  England  and  Wales  alone.  Between 
1901  and  1911  this  proportion  increased  from  4,078  to  4,492 
persons  per  million,  and  of  the  total  120,968  consisted  of  pauper 
lunatics,  a  considerable  number  of  whom  were  at  home  with  their 
families.  It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  the  grand  total  of  insane 
persons  in  England  and  Wales  for  1920  and  1921 ;  but  the  number 
actually  under  care  in  England  and  Wales  on  January  1st,  1921 
(not  including  those  that  were  at  home  with  their  families),  was 
120,344,  an  increase  of  3,580  on  that  recorded  on  June  1st,  1920. 
In  this  total,  the  pauper  lunatics,  including  mental  defectives, 
numbered  117,366,  an  increase  of  4,670  on  the  year  1920,  and 
the  average  cost  of  maintaining  them  was  32s.  8d.  per  head  per 
week.  If  we  add  to  these  figures  for  1920  and  1921  the  probable 
proportionate  increase  in  those  cases  which  remained  with  their 
families,  we  are  forced  to  record  a  total  increase  of  insane  persons 
during  the  decade  1911-1921  which  tops  all  records. 

Turning  now  to  other  abnormalities,  we  find  that  in  1911  there 
were  26,336  persons  totally  blind  in  England  and  Wales;  26,649 
totally  deaf  (an  increase  of  about  45  per  cent,  on  1901) ;  13,427 
deaf  and  dumb  ;  1 ,695  dumb  ;  and  432  blind  and  deaf. 

It  was  not  possible  to  discover  the  total  number  of  persons 
classified  roughly  under  the  title  “  Cripples  ”  or  “  Incurables,” 
distributed  among  the  many  palatial  homes  for  the  care  of  such 
people  which  exist  all  over  England  and  Wales;  but  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  general  burden  they  impose  on  the  com¬ 
munity  from  the  fact  that  in  1919,  quite  apart  from  public 
assistance,  £76,000  were  distributed  in  charity  in  London  alone 
for  this  class  of  abnormal  citizens.  Of  a  total  of  £5,348,742 
spent  in  charity  in  London  in  1919,  the  blind  obtained  £197,033, 
the  deaf  and  dumb  £9,600,  the  mental  defectives  (not  in  public 
institutions)  £17,748;  those  who  sought  medical  relief,  £978,075  ; 
convalescent  homes,  £144,220;  and  dispensaries,  £7,872. 

Now,  without  the  evidence  of  further  figures,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  any  nation  which,  from  generation  to  generation,  bears  upon 
its  shoulders  a  mass  of  human  degeneration  and  wreckage, -so 
steadily  increasing,  which  absorbs  its  energies  and  its  wealth, 
without  yielding  any  corresponding  benefit,  must  in  the  end 
show  signs  both  of  exhaustion  and  revolt.  For,  if  the  reader 
remembers  that  in  the  figures  just  quoted  we  have  only  the 
extreme  cases,  and  by  no  means  a  complete  picture  of  the  general 
state  of  debility  and  inferior  physique  throughout  the  country, 
he  will  realise  that  even  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  not  referred  to  in  the  records  consulted,  there  must  exist 
a  vast  proportion  who,  in  hospitals,  homes,  workhouse  infirmaries, 
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and  private  families,  can  hardly  be  regarded  either  as  self-sup- 
porting  or  desirable.  When  in  January,  1921,  for  instance,  there 
were  158,764  men,  boys,  women  and  girls  unemployed  in  London, 
it  should  be  observed  that  in  addition  to  the  22,129  pauper 
lunatics  in  London  asylums,  and  the  28,453  defective  children 
on  the  roll  of  London  schools,  a  vast  and  fluctuating  mass  of 
children  and  adults,  with  their  thousand  and  one  varieties  of 
debility  and  chronic  disability,  were  simultaneously  making  claims 
upon  the  resources  of  the  metropolis,  for  which  no  one  either 
in  the  metropolis  or  elsewhere  obtained  the  smallest  return. 

It  is  difficult,  and  it  would  also  be  inaccurate,  to  disregard  these 
heavy  burdens  in  tracing  the  causes  of  trade  depression  and 
unemployment ;  and,  when  we  consider  the  imperative  necessity 
of  relieving  the  distress  of  the  sound  and  the  able-bodied,  and 
of  feeding  necessitous  children  in  schools' ;  when,  moreover,  we 
have  acknowledged  the  duty  of  continuing  old  age  pensions,^  and 
many  other  forms  of  public  assistance — ultimately  productive, 
or  at  any  rate  unavoidable — we  may  well  ask  ourselves  what 
steps,  if  any,  we  may  take  to  reduce  the  burden  of  our  obliga¬ 
tions  in  that  quarter  which  constitutes  a  dead  loss  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  Can  this  expenditure  be  avoided?  Can  it  be 
reduced?  But,  what  is  more  important,  can  it  be  prevented 
from  increasing  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  increase  in  population? 
Another  question  :  is  there  not  perhaps  a  far  higher  motive 
prompting  us  to  prosecute  the  investigation  than  that  merely 
of  wishing  to  reduce  our  burdens?  While  the  result  may  be 
a  reduction  in  our  burdens,  are  we  not  primarily  concerned  with 
the  bearing  our  measures  may  have  upon  the  future  of  our  race, 
and  ultimately  of  our  Empire?  Can  we  with  any  pretence  of 
sanity  allow  the  multiplication  of  thoroughly  undesirable  human 
material  to  continue  any  longer  unrestricted  in  our  midst  ?  Must 
we  wait  until  disaster  is  imminent  before  we  take  steps  to  meet 
it?  For  we  take  this  occasion  of  observing  that,  while  emigra¬ 
tion  is  inadequate  as  a  means  of  relieving  over-population,  it  is 
also  a  potent  contributory  cause  of  national  deterioration.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that,  while  the  increase  of  degeneracy 
proceeds  apace,  emigration,  by  skimming  off  the  cream  of  our 
population  every  year,  adds  to  the  influences  which  disturb  the 

(1)  The  average  weekly  number  of  meals  provided  in  London  schools  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Dinners. 

Breakfasts. 

MUk. 

1917-1918  .. 

32,447 

2,619 

19,535 

1918-1919  .. 

22,472 

1,369 

21,698 

1919-1920  . . 

21,160 

1,074 

26,669 

1920-1921  .. 

47,663 

3,349 

32,499 

(2)  On  March  26th, 

1921,  the  number  of 

people  in  receipt 

of  old 

pensions  in  England  and  Wedee  was  734,296. 
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proper  balance  between  the  desirable  and  the  undesu*able.  A 
visit  to  the  Emigration  Department  at  Australia  House,  where 
the  conditions  of  health  insisted  upon  in  Australian  immigrants 
can  be  seen,  will  convince  any  reader  that,  while  quantitatively 
emigration  may  serve  some  minor  purpose,  qualitatively  it  can 
and  must  be  only  a  dysgenic  and  degenerative  measure.  And 
this  is  quite  apart  from  the  consideration  that,  in  any  case,  the 
impulses  of  expatriation  are  almost  morbid  in  their  activity 
amongst  us. 

The  problem  of  how  to  proceed  qualitatively  to  deal  with  our 
present  situation  is,  of  course,  an  immensely  difficult  one,  and 
Mr.  Harold  Cox,  who  refers  to  the  abortive  attempts  that  have 
been  made  along  these  lines  in  the  past,  has  only  one  remedy 
to  suggest,  in  addition  to  birth  control,  and  that  is  the  sterilisa¬ 
tion  of  obvious  undesirables. 

Now  we  suggest,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  failure  that  has 
attended  previous  attempts  to  deal  with  our  problem  of  popu¬ 
lation  qualitatively  has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  those 
sections  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  were  strongly  in  favour 
of  this  method  of  approaching  the  difficulty  not  only  did  not 
receive,  but  also  did  not  enjoy,  a  sufficiently  powerful  backing 
from  the  people  of  the  country.  Public  opinion  has  not  yet  been 
completely  converted  to  the  possible  qualitative  reforms  of  our 
population  policy ;  indeed,  it  is  so  far  from  being  even  aware 
of  such  reforms  that  vast  numbers  in  the  nation,  we  feel  sure, 
are  still  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  any  attempt  to 
pass  legislation  through  the  House  on  these  lines. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  is  to  draw  wider  public  attention  to 
the  possibility  and  urgent  advisability  of  approaching  our  popu¬ 
lation  problems  from  the  qualitative  standpoint.  And,  in  view 
of  the  unlimited  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of  this 
country,  both  in  regard  to  propaganda  and  patronage,  it  ought 
very  quickly  to  be  able  to  create  a  large  following  for  any  policy 
of  qualitative  reform  tha^  it  proposes  to  adopt. 

Secondly,  it  should  be  bonie  ii)  mind  that  the  measures  to 
be  framed  should  have  these  two  definite  objects  :  they  should 
aim  at  reducing  and  ultimately  eliminating  degenerate  and 
undesirable  stock,  and  they  should  protect  the  sound  and  normal 
among  the  population  from  any  chance  of  pollution,  or  constitu¬ 
tional  deterioration,  through  misalliances  with  weak  or  polluted 
blood.  . 

At  first  those  cases  alone  could  be  dealt  with  which,  while 
they  are  not  acute  enough  to  find  their  way  into  asylums  and 
homes  for  incurables  and  cripples,  nevertheless  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  race,  if  allowed  to  multiply ;  and  it  might  even  be  neces- 
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sary  to  increase  for  one  or  two  generations  the  expenditure  on 
public  assistance,  in  order  to  isolate  and  segregate  large  numbers 
of  people  certified  to  be  half-witted,  or  tainted  with  some  kind 
of  hereditary  ailment,  either  of  the  eyes,  ears,  or  general  con¬ 
stitution,  which  would  make  propagation  of  their  kind 
undesirable. 

The  short-sighted  sentimentality  that  would  rise  against  such 
measures  could  be  overcome  before  they  were  carried  into  opera¬ 
tion  only  by  a  careful  preparation  of  pubfic  opinion ;  while  the 
ultimate  necessity  of  adopting  the  form  of  sterilisation  now  being 
used  for  undesirables  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  and 
advocated  by  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  might  always  be  held  up  as  the 
resort  to  which  a  too  prolonged  delay  in  the  use  of  milder 
measures  must  finally  constrain  us. 

Concurrently  with  these  efforts,  and  usefully  supplementing 
them,  a  vigorous  attempt  might  be  made  to  disseminate  among 
the  people  a  taste  and  a  moral  bias,  which,  based  upon  the  con¬ 
clusion  here  advanced,  that  at  the  present  crisis  the  qualitative 
and  quantitative  view  of  our  over-population  problems  are  one 
and  the  same,  would  educate  a  large  body  of  public  opinion  to 
regard  all  procreation  of  unsound  and  tainted  children  as  despic¬ 
able  and  revolting.  Indeed,  so  much  might  be  aocomplished  on 
these  lines  alone,  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  method  would 
prove  the  best  and  most  practical  with  which  to  make  a  start, 
and  might  ultimately  render  extreme  measures  almost  superfluous. 
To  argue  that  this  taste  and  moral  bias  are  already  in  the  air, 
or  at  least  the  subject  of  general  knowledge,  and  that  in  spite 
of  this  they  do  not  have  the  effect  desired,  is  w'orse  than 
disingenuous;  it  amounts  to  deliberately  disregarding  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  complete  and  romantic  ignorance  into  which  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  has  sunk  precisely  in  regard  to  a  healthy  and  far¬ 
sighted  grasp  of  this  fundamental  matter.  Neither  among  the 
poor  nor  among  the  rich  is  it  at  all  customary  nowadays  to 
encounter  any  influence  whatever  approaching  to  a  sound  check 
on  the  love  impulses,  proceeding  from  a  wise  discrimination  of 
desirability  in  the  mate.  Here  the  reformer  has  practically  a 
virgin  field  for  his  operations  and  the  highest  possible  sanction 
for  carrying  them  out. 

It  may  be  objected  that  no  body  of  teachers  would  ever  be 
able  to  agree  upon  the  very  first  principles  that  would  need  to 
be  inculcated  in  order  to  rear  such  a  healthy  taste  among  a 
whole  people.  But  the  stigmata  of  degeneration  are  well  known ; 
why  not  begin  with  them?  Hard  and  unfeeling  as  it  may  appear 
to  instruct  one  generation  of  human  beings  in  the  signs  of 
degeneracy  among  their  contemporaries,  is  it  not  very  much  more 
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inhuman  to  leave  matters  alone  until  such  time  as  harsher  and 
more  drastic  measure  become  imperative?  People  can  easily 
be  made  to  see  the  crippling  nature  of  the  burden  of  degeneracy. 
When  once  this  is  seen,  however,  and  the  signs  of  human 
desirability  are  more  commonly  understood,  interest  and 
expediency  alone,  quite  apart  from  patriotic  aspirations,  would 
surely  operate  together,  through  the  silent  expression  of  sound 
taste,  in  effecting  a  very  great  and  remarkable  change.  Nothing 
has  yet  been  attempted  on  a  grand  scale  towards  enlightening 
the  public  along  these  lines;  and,  seeing  how  multifarious  are 
the  peaceable  revolutions  which,  in  recent  years,  have  been 
effected  by  mere  change  of  opinion  alone,  it  is  not  romantic — nay, 
it  is  not  even  unscientific — to  found  very  high  hopes  upon  this 
method  of  slowly  transforming  moral  sentiment  and  taste  in  this 
department  of  life. 

No  campaign  of  this  kind,  however,  could  possibly  succeed 
which  was  not  accompanied  by  a  rigorous  investigation  of  the 
thousand  and  one  infl,uences  which,  with  our  intensive  urbanism 
and  the  commercialisation  and  industrial  preparation  of  our  staple 
foodstuffs,  tend  to  sow  the  seeds  of  debility  and  ill-health  in 
every  fresh  crop  of  human  beings  that  grow  to  maturity  in  our 
midst.  With  the  view  of  protecting  and  preserving  the  sounder 
elements  of  the  nation,  a  thorough  examination  should  be  made 
of  the  conditions  prevailing,  especially  in  the  market  of  artificial, 
proprietary,  and  all  industrially  i>i’e pared  foods,  of  which  the 
masses  particularly  purchase  enormous  quantities.  The  question 
should  be  boldly  put,  in  the  teeth  of  vested  interests,  whether 
health  is  possible  where  commercially  prepared  foodstuffs  are 
being  absorbed  on  a  large  scale.  And  this  applies  above  all  to 
every  kind  of  alleged  satisfactory  substitute  for  mother’s  milk. 

Here,  again,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  influencing  the  body  of  the 
people  by  instruction  and  timely  warning;  and  this  is  urgently 
desirable  not  only  because  of  the  large  amount  of  chronic  debility 
for  which  this  kind  of  evil  is  responsible,  but  also  because  it  is 
not  improbable  that  a  good  deal  of  the  insanity  of  modern  times, 
as  also  much  of  the  despondency,  nervousness,  dental  trouble, 
and  general  constitutional  feebleness,  are  due  primarily  to  the 
many  severe  and  obscure  disorders  of  the  digestive  system  which 
are  caused  by  unwise  feeding. 

We  have  a  Ministry  of  Health  that,  so  far,  has  accomplished 
hardly  anything  in  this  direction.  But  the  lethargy  shown  by 
this  Department  of  Government  cannot  be  due  wholly  to  the  bad 
will  of  the  officials  themselves.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  in  these 
questions,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  Bill  for  race-improvement  that 
failed  in  1912,  the  official  leaders  of  the  nation  find  themselves 
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inadequately,  or  at  least  too  apathetically,  supported  by  the  people 
of  the  country  themselves,  to  prosecute  the  necessary  reforms 
with  the  necessary  vigour  and  energy.  Nevertheless,  the  nation 
not  unreasonably  looks  to  the  Ministry  in  question  to  take  a 
stimulating  lead  in  these  matters ;  and,  when  once  the  lead  is 
given,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  growing  feeling  of 
the  country  will  be  in  favour  of  a  rigorous  policy. 

It  is  admittedly  a  thorny  question,  and  one  around  which  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  great  deal  of  bitter  controversy ;  but  this  fact 
alone  should  not  deter  a  wise  Government  from  taking  the  first 
step  in  the  desired  direction ;  nor  should  it  prevent  the  honour 
of  having  taken  that  first  step  from  falling  to  the  Conservative 
Party  of  our  day.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  has  in  front  of  it  an  Opposition  whose  very  highest 
interests  all  concur  in  demanding  the  kind  of  reforms  we  have 
outlined  above,  not  only  can  there  be  no  serious  obstacle  to  an 
agreement  regarding  the  legislative  measures  to  be  adopted,  but 
also  there  would  appear  to  be  no  danger  of  these  measures 
becoming  suspected  of  having  been  prompted  either  by  class 
antagonism  or  party  prejudice. 

Certainly  no  further  tinkering  at  quantitative  measures  for 
dealing  with  our  population  problems  can  possibly  yield  such 
permanent  and  desirable  results  as  a  deep  concern  about  the 
future  quality  of  our  people,  and  the  fact  that  the  latter  method 
of  approach,  as  the  more  novel  and  untried,  is  perhaps  the  more 
difficult  of  the  two,  should  not  at  this  late  hour  prevent  us  from 
attempting  it.  Little  success,  however,  will  be  achieved  unless 
it  is  seen  that  at  the  present  juncture  the  quantitative  and  quali¬ 
tative  standpoints  are  really  one  and  the  same,  and  unless  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  these  islands  can  be  induced  to 
lend  the  Government  determined  and  wholehearted  support  in 
this  immensely  complicated,  and  to  some  extent  wholly  novel, 
departure,  so  urgently  called  for  by  every  circumstance  of  our 
present  national  life. 

Anthony  M.  Ludovici. 
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In  November  of  last  year  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  returned  to  power 
by  a  large  and  what  was  called  homogeneous  majority  of  over 
70  votes.  Both  branches  of  the  Liberal  Party,  though  united 
they  constituted  a  substantial  body,  taken  separately  were  in 
very  small  numbers.  Labour  was,  by  its  strength,  constituted, 
and  rightly  so,  the  official  Opposition.  The  result  of  the  Elec¬ 
tion  was  claimed  as  a  triumph  of  Conservative  feeling  in  the 
country  :  the  Coalition  Government  and  all  that  Coalition  stood 
for — divided  counsels,  one-man  rule,  and  the  abrogation  of  collec¬ 
tive  Cabinet  responsibility,  and,  above  all,  the  methods  of  politics 
associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George — had  been 
repudiated  by  an  electorate  that  was  longing  for  “tranquillity,” 
finn  and  clear-cut  principles,  and  all  that  was  meant  by  sound 
Conservative  administration.  It  was  thought  that  the  Tory  Party 
was  in  office  for  a  long  period  of  years.  Never  in  so  short  a 
time  has  the  political  scene  so  quickly  changed.  Four  members 
of  the  Government  have  failed  to  obtain  seats  in  Parliament, 
and  when  Liverpool,  the  home  of  Conservative  loyalty,  rejected 
the  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s 
Ministry  received  a  blow  that  has  shaken  it  to  its  foundations. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  electorate  which  has  lost  confidence  in 
the  Government ;  within  the  ranks  of  the  Conservative  Party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  there  is  division,  doubt,  suspicion  on 
more  than  one  subject  of  first-rate  importance.  It  w'ould  be 
folly  to  attribute  too  much  weight  to  the  “  stunt  ”  of  the  Daily 
Mail  on  the  question  of  supporting  France  in  her  action  in  the 
Ruhr,  but  it  would  be  a  greater  folly  not  to  see  and  to  admit 
that  there  is  profound  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  many  a  back¬ 
bench  member  as  to  the  impotent  and  undignified  part  that  the 
British  Government  is  playing — or  is  not  playing — on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  stage  at  the  present  moment.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  whatever 
his  faults  of  omission  or  commission,  made  his  influence  felt  in 
France ;  Mr.  Bonar  Law  seems  to  have  renounced  any  influence 
whatever.  For  the  time  these  members  give  to  the  Government 
their  silent  if  sullen  support  to  this  neutral  policy  in  Europe, 
but  deep  in  the  minds  of  many  of  them  is  the  conviction  that 
the  prestige  of  the  country  is  being  lowered;  that  we  are,  not 
willingly,  but  inevitably,  encouraging  Germany  to  evade  her 
obligations,  and  that  if,  as  indeed  in  1921  we  threatened,  w^e 
had  given  France  our  whole-hearted  support,  the  passive  resist- 
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ance  of  Germany '  would  have  disappeared.  They  believe  that 
just  as  if  in  1914  we  had  made  it  perfectly  clear  from  the  out¬ 
set  that  we  would  stand  by  France  through  thick  and  thin  there 
might  have  been  no  war,  so  now,  if  we  had  backed  up  the  policy 
of  France,  there  need  have  been  no  occupation  of  the  Euhr. 
The  threat  would  have  been  enough,  and  there  need  have  been 
none  of  the  interference  wdth  German  industry  which  now 
threatens  the  very  possibility  of  reparations  to  any  adequate 
extent. 

The  fact  that  the  official  Liberal  amendment  advocating  the 
reference  of  the  question  to  the  League  of  Nations  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  over  a  hundred  in  no  way  contradicts  the  view 
that  many  Conservative  members  are  doubtful  about  the  Govern¬ 
ment  policy.  They  are  quite  agreed  that  to  call  in  the  League 
now  would  be,  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  stated,  only  to  invite  failure. 
There  they  could  whole-heartedly  give  him  their  support ;  but  as 
to  the  main  line  of  iwlicy  they  are  not  at  all  satisfied  that  to 
abstain  from  participating  in  the  policy  of  France  is  consistent 
with  the  dignity,  or  in  the  long  run  the  interests,  of  this  country. 
And  sooner  or  later  that  feeling  will  express  itself  in  action. 

The  cause  of  the  defeats  in  the  country  to  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  had  to  submit  is  largely  the  want  of  that  quality  of 
a  firm  and  definite  policy  on  the  Housing  question  which  the 
country  has  the  right  to  expect  from  a  “  homogeneous”  Ministry 
like  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s.  In  the  absence  of  a  decided  policy  the 
electors  had  reason  to  assume  and,  in  fact,  did  assume,  that 
there  was  want  of  agreement  in  the  Cabinet  itself,  and  from 
that  assumption  it  was  but  a  step  to  the  conviction  that  the 
varied  proposals  put  forward  by  Ministers  were  dictated  more 
by  electioneering  motives  than  by  a  reasoned  judgment  on  what 
the  needs  of  the  people  really  were.  That  conviction  was  fatal 
to  the  chances  of  the  members  of  the  Government  who  were 
seeking  re-election. 

But  the  Housing  question ,  exploited  as  it  was  both  legitimately 
and  illegitimately  by  opponents  of  the  Government,  gained 
additional  importance  from  another  cause.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  enfranchisement  of  large  numbers  of  women 
electors  has  produced  that  instability  w’hich  now  seems  to  charac¬ 
terise  constituencies.  The  majority  of  women  are  not  attached 
to  any  political  party ;  it  is  not  doing  them  an  injustice  to  say 
that  their  political  knowledge  is  small,  and  they  fall  easy  victims 
to  the  newspaper  ”  stunt  ”  or  to  the  fears  and  hopes  held  out 
to  them  hy  unscrupulous  canvassers.  Particularly  where  any¬ 
thing  that  they  fear  will  raise  the  cost  of  living  is  concerned 
they  are  easily  frightened.  At  these  elections  they  were  told 
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that  the  Government  proposals  would  raise  their  rents,  or  even 
turn  them  and  their  families  into  the  streets.  No  wonder  they 
voted  for  any  candidate,  Liberal  or  Labour,  who  promised  to 
defeat  these  nefarious  measures. 

In  addition,  there  was  Conservative  apathy.  In  the  Edge  Hill 
contest  only  68  per  cent,  of  the  electors  voted ;  the  Labour  vote 
was  very  little  larger  than  at  the  General  Election,  but  over 
4,000  of  Conservatives  abstained.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
reason  for  that  was  a  want  of  enthusiasm,  amounting  even  to 
intense  dissatisfaction,  with  the  conduct  of  affairs  by  the  Con¬ 
servative  Government?  Looked  at  as  a  whole,  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  these  successive  defeats  have  inflicted  a  heavy  blow 
on  the  authority  and  on  the  prospects  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s 
Administration. 

Meanwhile,  the  much-desired  and  long-expected  union  of  the  \ 
Liberal  Party  has  failed  to  materialise.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at 
Edinburgh,  having  by  then  seemingly  begun  to  realise  that  the 
hope  of  a  Central  Party  under  the  influence  of  the  National 
Liberals,  and  in  particular  of  himself,  was  now  rather  dim, 
delivered  an  appeal  full  of  sentiment  and  self-sacrifice  which 
might  have  melted  the  sternest  hearts.  “  Now,”  said  Mr.  Hogge 
when  his  speech  was  over,  “now  we  have  once  again  the  old 
Lloyd  George.”  And  so  to  all  appearances  we  had;  but  the 
charm  of  the  magician  had  been  broken,  at  any  rate  for  a  time. 

I  Sir  John  Simon  hurried  to  remind  him  that  what  was  wanted  in 
a  Liberal  leader  was  not  merely  eloquence  but  character,  and 
implied  in  no  uncertain  language  that  he  and  the  Liberal  Party 
could  no  longer  put  their  trust  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Nor  was 
unity  to  be  secured  by  a  dramatic  handshake  broadcasted  on 
the  Kinema.  That  was  a  serious  obstacle,  and  the  obstacle 
was  not  rendered  more  easy  to  surmount  by  a  letter  of  Sir  Alfred 
Mond  to  The  Times,  in  which,  while  joining  in  the  appeal  to 
let  bygones  be  bygones,  he  genially  suggested  that  he  too  had  to 
try  to  forget  that  Sir  John  Simon  had  resigned  from  Mr. 
Asquith’s  Giovernment  on  Conscription,  although  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  “been  concerned  as  a  Minister  in  drafting  a  Bill  for 
Compulsory  Military  Service.”  The  whole  letter  was  a  strange 
method  of  conciliation,  and  it  let  in  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
jealousies,  mutual  animosities  and  conflicting  ambitions  which 
still  stand  in  the  w’ay  of  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  old 
Liberal  leaders. 

There  remained  Mr.  Asquith.  Mr.  Asquith  was  leader  still 
of  the  Liberal  Party ;  he  had  been  appointed  to  that  office  fifteen 
years  ago,  and,  “as  far  as  he  was  aware,  had  never  been 
deposed.”  He  was  all  for  union  “  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
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I  understand  the  term ;  that  is,  the  co-operation  of  all  Liberals 
in  the  pursuit  of  Liberal  principles  through  the  agency  of  a 
Liberal  Party.”  Yet  there  were  real  and  substantial  difficulties 
in  the  way.  The  question  of  personal  jealousy  or  personal  ambi¬ 
tion  was  nothing  to  him ;  ho  challenged  anyone  ‘  ‘  to  produce 
a  single  instance  in  which  my  action  or  my  attitude  has  been 
swayed  by  personal  jealousies  or  personal  animosities.”  But  he 
pointed  out  that  in  this  Parliament  so  far  there  had  not  been 
united  action,  except  in  one  instance,  by  the  two  sections  of 
those  who  called  themselves  Liberals.  He  analysed  the  voting 
lists  and  showed  that  of  the  53  National  Liberals  ”  26  have 
voted  more  often  with  the  Government  than  with  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  7  have  voted  an  equal  number  of  times  with  and  against 
the  Government,  and  14  have  voted  more  often  with  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  than  with  the  Government.”  Even  oh  the  joint  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Fisher,  one  of  themselves,  four  had  voted 
against  the  Opposition,  and  on  the  Mesopotamia  amendment- 
”  only  fifteen  voted  at  all,  of  whom  thirteen  were  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  lobby.”  He  did  not  blame  them;  many  of  them  were 
tied  to  the  Government  by  election  pledges ;  he  made  no  charge 
against  their  honour,  but  “things  are  as  they  are,”  and  it  was 
folly  to  ignore  it. 

The  real  question  was  whether  the  National  Liberals  and  tbeir 
leader  were  prepared  to  give  up  the  idea,  of  a  “  Centre  Party  ” 
whose  slogan  would  be  the  pillorying  of  Labour  as  the  ‘  ‘  common 
enemy.”  He  at  least  would  never  join  such  a  party.  To  that 
question  he  asked  and  was  entitled,  before  going  further,  to 
receive  a  plain  answer. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  not  long  in  replying.  In  a  letter  to 
Major  Entwistle,  an  independent  Liberal  member,  he  said  :  “  As 
to  the  formation  of  a  Centre  Party,  the  idea  was  rejected  at  a 
meeting  of  Liberal  Ministers  in  the  Coalition  Government  held 
in  March,  1920.  That  decision  they  still  adhere  to.  As  to  the 
Coalition,  that  was  slaughtered  at  the  Carlton  Club  in  October 
last.  Therefore  the  answer  to  your  question  is  in  the 
affirmative.” 

What,  then,  are  the  prospects  of  Liberal  reunion?  Mr. 
Asquith,  with  his  usual  clear-sightedness,  has  perceived  the  main 
obstacle,  viz.,  the  presence  in  Parliament  of  a  considerable  body 
of  members  calling  themselves  Liberals  who  have  been  returned 
as  the  result  of  an  arrangement  with  the  Conservatives,  and  are 
bound  therefore  to  honour  their  engagement  by  giving  a  more 
or  less  constant  support  to  the  Government.  While  they  remain 
tied  in  this  manner  the  existence  of  a  strong  united  Liberal 
Party  in  Parliament  is  impossible.  And  in  the  country,  also. 
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the  continued  existence  of  “  National  Liberal  ”  organisations, 
furnished  with  large  supplies  of  money  and  acting  at  election 
times  in  conjunction  with  the  Conservatives,  seems  to  constitute 
an  effectual  bar  to  real  union. 

There  is  only  one  agency  that  can  cut  the  Gordian  knot ;  that 
is  a  General  Election  which  will  free  National  Liberals  from 
their  pledges  and  at  which  the  notion  of  a  Centre  Party  shall 
be  genuinely  and  whole-heartedly  abandoned.  The  two  organisa¬ 
tions — those  of  the  Independent  Liberals  and  those  of  the 
National  Liberals — should  be  welded  into  one  effective  instru¬ 
ment  with  which  to  fight  the  common  foe. 

As  to  the  fate  of  the  leaders,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  on  the  one  hand  and  Lord  Birkenhead  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  other,  it  is  for  them  to  make  up  their 
minds  on  which  side  of  the  political  fence  they  think  it  right 
to  come  down;  the  “  Mugwump”  is  an  unpopular  and,  indeed, 
an  impossible  figure  in  English  politics. 

Difficult  as  is  the  unity  of  the  Liberal  Party,  the  question  of 
a  Liberal  programme  is  equally  difficult.  Mr.  Asquith,  speaking 
at  Cambridge,  referred  with  some  aptness  to  what  was  called 
the  Oxford  Summer  School  of  Liberalism,  where  ”  hundreds  of 
picked  men  and  women  .  .  .  heard  lectures  and  attended  classes 
conducted  by  a  number  of  the  best  and  most  brilliant  experts 
of  our  time.  There  was  hardly  a  comer  of  the  political  field 
that  was  left  unvisited.  The  results  are  found  in  a  volume 
which  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  Liberal  library.” 

Not  thus  is  a  popular  programme  evolved  for  a  great  political 
party.  The  reforms  must  come,  not  from  the  ”  brilliant  brains  ” 
of  the  “  picked  men  and  women  ”  assembled  ad  hcfc  to  construct 
a  syllabus  of  Liberal  needs  and  Liberal  claims.  The  demand 
must  come,  in  our  workaday  world — where  nothing  can  be  done 
without  votes — from  the  natural,  unstimulated  wants  of  the  mass 
of  the  people.  Not  even  Mr.  Eamsay  Muir  can  force  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  academic  Liberalism  on  the  people  of  this  country. 
I  fear  the  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Oxford  school  will 
accumulate  about  it  the  dust  which  is  found  in  every  library, 
however  select  or  comprehensive.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  says  he 
has  a  programme,  but  he  will  not  produce  it  till  unity  has  been 
achieved.  We  have  heard  before  now  of  a  programme  in  a 
locked  drawer,  not  to  be  opened  till  the  augurs  have  been  con¬ 
sulted  and  the  omens  are  favourable.  The  contents  of  this 
receptacle  can  only  be  surmised,  but  the  probability  is  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  will  again  “go  back  to  the  land.”  Undeterred 
by  the  failure  of  his  former  campaign,  he  is  likely  to  discover 
sources  of  revenue  in  the  land  of  this  country  beyond  the  dreams 
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of  avarice.  But  whatever  his  programme,  it  is  for  him  now  to 
produce  it.  Meanwhile,  he  is  not  increasing  his  prestige  by 
the  publication  of  his  series  of  letters  to  the  American  and 
English  newspapers.  They  read  like  the  production  of  a  tired 
man  who  has  received  payment  in  advance,  who  feels  he  must 
fulfil  his  contract  to  produce  a  certain  number  of  words,  but 
who  takes  small  interest  in  his  task.  How  different  in  force 
and  style  from  the  fortnightly  contributions  of  M.  Poincare  to 
the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  when  that  statesman  had  ceased 
to  be  President  and  had  not  yet  become  Prime  Minister !  It 
is  pitiable  to  see  the  wizard  of  the  platform  decline  upon  such 
poor  journalism.  No  wonder  he  thinks  the  Platform  will-always 
beat  the  Press. 

I  Meanwhile,  there  is  but  small  ground  for  anticipation  that  the 
Liberal  Party,  shattered  as  it  is,  is  regaining  its  hold  on  the 
country.  The  only  Liberal  victory  was  that  in  Willesden ;  it 
stands  alone,  and  was  due  more  to  suspicion  of  the  Government 
policy  than  to  any  enthusiasm  for  the  Liberal  programme,  what¬ 
ever  that  may  be.  Elsewhere  the  Liberal  candidate  has  stood 
at  the  bottom,  or  nearly  the  bottom,  of  the  poll.  Does  that 
mean  that  the  Liberal  programme  is  exhausted?  Mr.  J.  A. 
Spender,  discussing  this  question,  answers  it  in  the  negative,  but 
mainly,  it  would  appear,  because  it  was  necessary  for  old 
Liberals  like  himself  to  find  some  tertium  quid  between  Con¬ 
servatism  and  Labour.  From  Mr.  Spender’s  point  of  view,  that 
may  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  Liberal  Party  should  continue 
to  exist,  but  it  does  not  offer  a  very  convincing  answer  to  the 
question  for  younger  men  seeking  for  a  party  to  join. 

^  However  that  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Labour 
is  increasing  its  hold  on  the  country.  Some  reason  for  that  may 
be  found  in  the  altered  behaviour  of  the  Labour  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  For  the  first  few  weeks  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  new  recruits  from  Glasgow  discredited  the  party 
in  the  eyes  of  most  sensible  persons,  but  there  are  not  want¬ 
ing  signs  that  the  mollifying  influence  of  House  of  Commons 
traditions  is  doing  its  work,  even  on  the  most  inexperienced  and 
truculent  of  its  mew  members,  and  it  must  in  fairness  be  allowed 
that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  recognising  the  responsibilities 
of  that  essential  office  in  our  Parliamentary  system  and  is  fill¬ 
ing  his  position  with  increasing  dignity  and  effect.  His  last 
speech  on  our  relations  with  France  showed,  or  at  least  pro¬ 
fessed  to  show,  a  sympathy  with  the  desire  of  France  for  security 
which  could  not  have  been  bettered  by  any  Conservative  or 
Liberal  politician.  That  there  is  some  independence  of  thought 
\  among  the  Labour  Party  is  shown  by  the  report  on  actual  con- 
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ditions  in  Germany,  advocating  also  the  international  control  of 
the  coalfields  of  the  Kuhr,  which  was  issued  by  four  of  the  Labour 
members.  It  is  true  that  the  official  Labour  leaders  hastened 
to  disavow  their  agreement  with  that  report  and  its  suggestions 
and  to  deny  that  it  had  any  “official”  sanction,  but  it  was 
reassuring  to  find  that  Labour  members  could  think  for  them¬ 
selves  even  in  foreign  affairs,  and  were  not  merely  the  slaves 
of  theory  and  prejudice.  If  only  the  Labour  Party  can  free  | 
itself  from  tho  domination  of  the  extremists,  which  to-day  is  too  i 
strong,  they  will  be  a  very  powerful  factor  in  the  result  of  the  ' 
next  election. 

It  is  not  easy  to  prophesy  what  is  to  be  the  future  of  Mr.  I 
Sonar  Law’s  Government.  That  it  has  received  a  severe  shock' 
is  evident.  Will  it  long  survive  that  and  other  shocks  that  may 
be  in  store  for  it?  The  weakness  of  it  is  that  it  is  in  the  main 
a  one-man  Government ;  it  is  easy  to  satirise  the  description 
of  it  by  Lord  Birkenhead  as  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  f 
“second-class”  brains.  That  was  a  gibe  characteristic  of  its 
author,  but  the  melancholy  fact  is  that  it  has  a  large  substratum 
of  truth.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  himself  carries  frankness  to  the  verge 
of  indiscretion.  Except  on  the  Housing  question,  where  he  had 
internal  difficulties  to  overcome,  his  utterances  are  marked"  by 
sincerity  and  clearness  which  not  even  Mr.  Asquith  can  siu:- 
pass.  But  no  one  man  can  carry  on  his  shoulders  for  long  the 
weight  of  the  government  of  this  Empire.  Lord  Curzon  is,  as 
he  has  always  been,  of  first-rate  ability,  and  now  of  vast  experi¬ 
ence  of  Foreign  affairs,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  is  more 
than  adequate  to  explain  and  defend  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  weakness  becomes 
at  times  painfully  evident.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  been  fortunate 
in  finding  an  Attorney-General  in  Sir  Douglas  Hogg,  who,  with¬ 
out  any  Parliamentary  experience,  has  captured  the  ear  and  the 
respect  of  the  House.  The  f.banppllnr  nf  tba  Exchequer,  if  not 
always  discreet,  is  an  interesting  figure.  But  outside  of  these 
two  Ministers  the  burden  of  debate  is  borne  almost  exclusively 
by  the  Prime  Minister  himself.  In  the  December  number  of 
The  Fortnightly  Review  I  ventured  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  Government  required  strengthening  by  the  inclusion  of 
some  Conservative  statesmen  wrho  had  held  office  in  the  Coali¬ 
tion,  but  who  had  differed  from  Mr.  Bonar  Law  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  ending  the  Coalition,  and  are  still,  therefore,  outside  the 
present  Government.  The  lapse  of  four  months  has,  it  appears 
to  me,  only  made  that  necessity  more  urgent.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  obvious  need  for  more  debating  power  in  Parliament 
and  more  experience  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and. 
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on  the  other,  if  these  gentlemen  continue  to  hold  an  independent 
and  unofldcial  position  there  is  the  danger  that  they  may  be 
converted  into  critics  instead  of  supporters  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  policy.  Up  to  now  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  been  treated 
with  great  consideration  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Birkenhead, 
and  Mr.  Balfour.  That  friendly  attitude  may  or  may  not  con¬ 
tinue,  but,  in  view  of  the  uncertainties  of  politics  and  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  human  nature,  it  would  be  eminently  desirable  to  obtain 
the  oo-operation  of  some  of  these  ex-Ministers.  The  real  union 
of  the  Conservative  Party  is  no  less  to  the  interest  of  all  its 
members  than  Liberal  unity  is  to  all  Liberals.  It  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  Prime  Minister 
is  able  to  secure  the  help  of  men  of  first-rate  ability  who  are  not 
^  really  separated  from  him  by  any  principle,  but  only  by  the 
accident  of  events. 

The  main  achievement  of  the  Government  has  been  the 
settling  of  the  terms  of  payment  of  our  vast  debt  to  America. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  settlement  has  on  the  whole 
been  approved  by  all  classes  in  this  country.  Not  only  the 
financiers,  who  are  able  to  appreciate  the  mutual  advantage  to 
the  two  countries  of  fixing  definitely  the  fiscal  relations  between 
them,  but  the  ordinary  man  accustomed  to  pay  his  own  private 
debts  and  concerned  for  his  own  solvency  approves,  for  he  is 
unwilling  to  rest  under  an  obligation  to  a  foreign  State  while 
even  by  heavy  taxation  and  severe  privations  he  is  able  to  dis¬ 
charge  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  wonders  vaguely  two  things— 
one,  why  it  is  possible  for  America  to  receive  such  huge  sums 
from  us  without  damaging  her  own  industry,  and  yet  for  us  to 
receive  indemnities  by  Germany  would  be  fatal  to  our  prosperity ; 
and  secondly,  when,  if  ever,  he  may  look  forward  to  being 
reimbursed  the  enormous  debts  owing  to  us  by  our  allies  and 
our  enemies.  Speaking  seriously,  however,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  American  settlement  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  negotiated  the  actual  terms.  If 
all  the  actions  of  the  Government  had  been  marked  by  the  same 
firmness  and  courage  they  would  be  in  a  stronger  position  than 
they  are  to-day. 

Whether  the  Government  will  be  able  to  balance  these  heavy 
payments  in  liquidation  of  debt  by  corresponding  savings  in  our 
national  expenditure  remains  to  be  seen.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  country  expects  considerable  economies  and  corresponding 
decrease  of  taxation.  It  is  coming  round  to  the  opinion  that 
the  vast  expenditure  in  Mesopotamia  and  in  Palestine  must  be 
put  an  end  to ;  but  that,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  tells  us,  must  depend 
largely  on  the  Turks.  Economy  was  one  of  the  strongest  points 
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on  which  the  Prime  Minister  appealed  to  the  country  and  if  he 
is  unable  to  effect  it  the  disappointment  will  be  keen,  and  will 
be  expressed  in  action. 

The  question  of  our  relations  with  France  cannot  be  allowed 
to  drift  as  it  has  now  been  drifting  for  months.  The  country 
expected  an  improvement  in  our  mutual  relations;  that,  too,  was 
a  prospect  Mr.  Bonar  Law  held  out  strongly  at  the  General 
Election.  Has  that  prospect  been  realised?  It  is  true  that  the 
French  newspapers  are  no  longer  full  of  virulent  abuse  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  but  that  is  because  he  has  disappeared  from  the 
scene;  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  French  do  not  con¬ 
sider  that  we  are  giving  them  the  support  in  their  policy  that 
they  think  themselves  entitled  to  expect.  That  we  may  view 
with  unconcern,  secure  in  our  own  convictions  and  in  the  recti¬ 
tude  of  our  motives.  But  sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to  take 
a  definite  line,  or  the  Entente  will  die  a  natural  or  unnatural 
death.  It  is  difficult  to  witness  the  inaction  of  the  British 
Gk)vernment  without  feeling  that  we  are  not  playing  the  part 
which  becomes  the  influence  and  the  power  of  the  British  Empire. 

There  is  one  factor  which  should  be  in  favour  of  the  prospects 
of  the  Government,  and  that  is  the  revival  of  trade,  signs  of 
which  are  evident  in  many  directions,  in  spite  of  the  crushing 
burden  of  high  income  tax,  corporation  tax,  and  swollen  rates. 
Part  of  this,  as,  for  example,  in  the  chemical  industry,  is  due 
to  the  partial  elimination  for  the  time  of  effective  German  com¬ 
petition,  but  much  of  it  is  a  real  prosperity.  That  it  is  com¬ 
bined  with  a  large  amount  of  unemployment  is  only  too  sadly 
obvious,  and  that  is  a  question  which  will  tax  all  the  energies 
of  Government  to  deal  with ;  but  this  increase  of  industrial  profits 
is  bound  to  make  itself  felt  in  increased  income-tax  returns,  and 
so  make  easier  the  possibility  of  diminished  rates  of  taxation. 
The  municipalities  have  set  a  notable  example  in  the  reduction 
of  rates,  in  some  places  to  a  large  extent.  If  the  Government 
follows  that  example  they  will  derive  new  strength ;  if  they  fail , 
they  will  lose  the  confidence  of  the  country.  It  is  only  fair  to 
acknowledge  the  part  which  Mr.  Bonar  Law  took  in  urging  the 
railway  companies  to  set  on  foot  many  long-deferred  schemes 
of  improvement,  partly  with  the  object  of  providing  work  for 
the  unemployed.  The  compalaies  responded  well  to  the  appeal, 
but  the  main  problem  of  unemployment  still  remains  urgent. 
Still,  commerce  is  reviving,  a  fact  which  adds  to  the  popularity 
as  it  adds  to  the  resources  of  a  Government. 

But  it  is  idle  for  the  ‘  Government  to  expect  long  to  retain 
their  hold  upon  the  country  unless  they  take  to  heart  the  moral 
of  the  recent  elections.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Spec- 
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tator,  which  cordially  supports  both  the  foreign  and  the  domestic 
policy  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  points  out  that  the  “  lesson  ”  he  has 
to  learn  from  them  is  that  no  Government  can  remain  strong 
which  does  not  put  forward  a  ‘  ‘  bold  and  decided  ’  ’  policy  on 
matters  of  first-rate  importance.  It  instances  the  two  cases  of 
our  relations  with  France  and  the  Housing  Question  to  illustrate 
its  thesis.  If  the  Government  had  thought  out  its  plan  of  de¬ 
control  and  adhered  to  it  instead  of  vacillating  from  one  scheme 
to  another,  it  might  have  alienated  one  or  other  section  of  the 
people;  but  “  shilly-shally”  has  awakened  the  suspicions  of  all 
classes,  landlords  and  tenants  and  builders  alike.  In  the  same 
way,  in  foreign  affairs  it  cannot  afford  to  go  drifting.  A  mere 
desire  for  “tranquillity”  will  never  do;  the  problem  will  have 
to  be  grasped,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Political  prophecy,  as  I  have  said,  is  always  difficult ;  politics 
change  rapidly,  and  never  more  rapidly  than  at  the  present  day. 
But  the  omens  do  not  seem  to  be  too  favourable  for  the  long 
continuance  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  Government  as  at  present  con¬ 
stituted.  It  is  wanting  in  able  men  and  men  of  experience ;  it 
has  already  lost  much  of  its  moral  authority  by  its  repeated 
defeats  in  the  country ;  except  in  the  American  settlement,  it 
has  not  shown  that  boldness  and  decision  which  was  expected 
from  a  Conservative  Administration,  and  it  depends  too  much  on 
the  Prime  Minister.  Still,  if  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  successful  in 
securing  the  co-operation  of  the  old  members  of  his  party,  and, 
above  all,  if  he  will  display  tho^  qualities  of  courage  and  decision 
which  are  a  part  of  his  own  character,  but  which  he  does  not 
yet  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  communicating  to  all  his  colleagues, 
he  may  continue  to  hold  office  for  a  considerable  time.  But 
probability  seems  to  point  to  a  more  rapid  end. 

W.  Permewan. 
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The  autumn  of  last  year  withdrew  from  English  commerce  and 
philanthropy  one  of  their  most  familiar  and  pre-eminently  repre¬ 
sentative  figures.  The  record  of  our  trading  enterprise  already 
includes  perhaps  as  many  dynasties  as  that  of  our  Royalty.  The 
succession  opened  with  the  Elizabethan  plutocrats  of  the  Turkey 
and  Eastern  trade  generally.  The  same  period  introduced  also 
a  long-lived  line  of  West  Indian  magnates  scarcely  less  powerful 
in  the  City  than  at  Westminster,  and  lasting  into  the  Victorian 
age.  These  had  their  nineteenth-century  successors  in  Hudson 
and  the  other  railway  “kings,”  about  whom  little  of  interest 
can  be  added  to  Thackeray’s  Diary  of  C.  Jeames  de  la  Pluche, 
Esq.  Then  came  the  Antipodean  plutocracy,  co-operating  as  it 
did  with  opulent  Anglo-ex-officialism  to  invest  with  modish  splen¬ 
dour  the  entire  region  then  first  known  as  Tyburnia. 

These  generic  varieties  did  not  always  very  closely  correspond 
to  the  names  they  bore.  The  Rev.  John  Home,  better  known 
as  Horne  Tooke,  was  returned  for  Old  Samm  without  being 
successful  in  becoming  its  Parliamentary  representative.  “A 
Turkey  merchant’s  son  ”  was  his  description  of  himself.  The 
place-noun  referred,  however,  to  the  bird,  not  the  country, 
since  the  reverend  and  honourable  gentleman’s  father  was  a 
poulterer.^  The  most  characteristic  twentieth-century  successor 
to  the  nitrate  sovereign  of  the  preceding  decade  is  the  cocoa 
“  king,”  Mr.  George  Cadbury,  whose  death  in  October  last 
removed  the  best-known  as  well  as  the  most  variously  active 
figure  in  a  trade  which  since  its  establishment  in  the  late 
eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth  century  has  advanced  at  a  quicker 
pace  and  with  greater  results  during  the  same  period  than  any 
other  sea-borne  commodity.  It  is  as  nearly  as  possible  sixty 

(1)  Minutes  and  Proceedings  of  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
London  :  Office  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  1922. 

Christian  Life,  Faith  and  Thought.  London  :  The  Friends’  Bookshop.  1922. 

Tritton,  the  Place  and  the  Family.  By  J.  Herbert  Tritton.  London  :  A.  L. 
Humphreys.  1907. 

The  Quakers.  By  Frederick  Storrs  Turner.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co. 

The  Faith  of  a  Quaker.  By  John  W.  Graham.  Cambridge  :  The  University 
Press.  1920. 

Voltaire.  By  General  Sir  Edward  Hamley.  Edinburgh  :  William  Blackwood 
&  Sons.  1911. 

Voltaire.  By  John  Morlcy.  London  :  Macmillan  &,  Co.  1919. 

(2)  Similarly,  at  a  nineteenth-century  Bnlliol  celebration  the  Christmas 
bird,  really,  by  the  way,  a  product  not  of  the  Near  East  but  rather  of  the  Far 
West,  figured  geographically  in  the  menu  as  “  la  turquie.” 
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years  ago  that  John  Cadbury’s  two  sons  Richard  and  George 
entered  the  paternal  factory  at  Edgbaston,  then  situated  just 
outside  the  busiest  quarter  of  Birmingham. 

Up  to  that  time  the  progress  of  the  concern  gave  little  promise 
of  its  future  dimensions.  As  for  that,  the  broad  facts  accessible 
on  the  subject  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves,  and 
may  be  condensed  into  the  general  statement  that  when  John 
Cadbury  set  up  his  firm  the  cocoa  imports  amounted  in  pounds 
to  about  the  same  figure  they  have  reached  to-day  in  hundred¬ 
weights. 

The  earliest  cause  and  subsequent  progress  of  the  Semitic  " 
connection  with  world-wide  finance  find  their  parallel  in  the 
successive  stages  by  which  the  Community  of  Friends  advanced 
to  financial  power.  Excluded  from  civil  and  political  power  in 
the  European  capitals  whither  they  were  dispersed j  the  chosen  I 
race  discovered  in  finance  the  one  path  surely  leading  them  to 
wealth  and  power.  It  had  been  pointed  out  many  centuries 
earlier  in  the  Mosaic  command,  “  Thou  shalt  lend,  but  shalt  not 
borrow  ”  (Deut.  xv.  6).  Of  necessity  or  of  their  oWn  free  will 
shut  off  from  the  social,  intellectual,  political  life  of  the  times 
and  of  the  nations  where  they  found  a  home,  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  triumphantly  persisted  wherever  they  went  in  flout¬ 
ing  popular  and  educated  sentiments  by  laying  a  compulsion  to 
breed  on  that  money  called  by  Aristotle  naturally  sterile.  They 
thus  incurred  the  punishment  denounced  against  all  usurers  by 
the  philosopher,  of  degradation  into  a  pariah  class.  Scorn,  loath¬ 
ing  and  persecution  never  prevented  them  from  making  gold  and 
silver  as  irresistible  a  world-power  as  iron  and  steel,  and  from 
infecting  at  least  in  classical  Hellas  not  a  few  of  the  philosopher’s  ! 

fellow-citizens  with  the  greedy  resolve  to  tread  the  Hebrew  road  I 

to  the  wealth  that  meant  so  much  besides.  “  You  cannot  destroy 
a  pure  race  of  the  Caucasian  organisation.”  So  in  Coningshy 
says  Sidonia,  himself  the  undoubted  reflection  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  James  Rothschild,  whose  kinsman  and  namesake  recently 
received  Waddesdon  for  his  family  inheritance.  Scarcely  less 
remarkable  than  the  vitality  of  the  Jews  is  that  of  the  com¬ 
munity  reproducing  to-day  in  their  worship  and  faith  many  of 
the  devotional  practices  of  those  primitive  Christians  from  whom 
they  derived  themselves,  under  conditions  and  from  associations 
presently  to  be  particularised.  An  English  seventeenth-century 
judge,  “Bennet  of  Derby,”  first  stigmatised  the  Society  of  Friends 
by  the  contemptuous  nickname  “Quakers,”  borne  by  them  as 
patiently  as  other  insults  and  the  long  list  of  outrages  as  severe 
as  any  inflicted  on  the  Jews  themselves,  and  destined,  like  the 
trials  of  the  chosen  race,  to  be  the  preparation  for  a  prosperity  and 
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power  giving  the  once  despised  Christian  sect  a  place  among 
the  world’s  puLse-holders  scarcely  below  that  of  their  fellows  in 
mediaeval  persecution. 

For  this  the  materials,  always  valuable  and  generally  quite 
fresh,  of  such  retrospect  as  the  subject  requires  are  to  be  found 
in  the  publications  whose  titles  precede  the  present  writing,  and 
whose  contents  suggest  as  well  as  bear  out  that  estimate.  The 
first  reflection  they  suggest  is  the  contrast  between  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  person,  habit  and  deportment  characterising  the 
maturity  or  old  age  of  Quakerism  and  the  militant  turbulence 
of  its  full-blooded  youth. 

Those  boisterbus  beginnings  were  among  the  European  con¬ 
sequences  bf  the  Thirty  Years  War  (1618-48),  which  established 
and  safeguarded  European  Protestantism,  at  the  cost,  however, 
of  a  Germany  not  only  exhausted  but  disintegrated,  presenting, 
indeed,  something  more  than  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
Teutonic  chaos,  moral,  social  and  political,  as  well  as  financial, 
following  the  world- wir  of  our  own  day.  Generally,  indeed,  it 
set  back  the  clock  of  European  progress  by  more  than  the  genera¬ 
tion  through  which  it  lasted.  In  origin  or  name  a  struggle 
between  the  Eoman  Catholic  Archduke  of  Austria  and  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Frederick  who  ruled  the  Palatinate,  the  contest  in  its  main 
issues  and  many  of  its  incidents  increasingly  made  itself  felt 
as  a  Popish  effort  to  retrieve  some  among  the  political  or  terri¬ 
torial  consequences  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  The  English 
masses  in  their  steadily  progressive  attachment  to  the  new  State 
Church  established  uhder  the  Tudors  associated  the  Continental 
convulsions  with  the  effort  of  a  Gallicised  Court  to  restore  Eoman 
supremacy  over  Church  and  State  alike.  The  immediate  con¬ 
flict  was  ended  in  name  rather  than  reality  by  the  so-called 
Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648),  which  resembled  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  that  it  proved  the  prelude  to  no 
season  of  foreign,  still  less  domestic,  reconstruction  for  the  war¬ 
ring  States,  but  rather  introduced  a  period  of  universal  turbulence, 
moral  and  political  darkness,  obscuring  or  destroying  the  very 
principles  of  social  morality  not  less  than  religion.  The  welter 
spread  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Euxine.  Good  men 
doubted  not  that  the  great  tribulation  had  at  last  overtaken  the 
world;  bad  men,  feeling  that  their  time  might  be  short,  rejoiced 
at  the  abolition  of  all  difference  between  virtue  and  vice.  Religion 
itself,  shrinking  and  disheartened,  despaired  of  more  success  in 
the  Christianising  of  Christendom  than  in  the  conversion  of  collec¬ 
tive  paganism  to  the  religion  of  the  Cross.  The  seventeenth 
century’s  most  famous  effort  at  a  world-peace  allayed  none  of  the 
deeper  and  more  spiritual  animosities  of  war,  and  produced  in 
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the  British  Isles  fresh  outbursts  of  spiritual  strife  and  popular 
readiness  for  religious  war  within  or  beyond  seas,  which  English 
middle-class  commonsense  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  averting. 
That  saving  quality  had,  indeed,  been  sorely  tried  and  almost 
overborne  by  the  political  as  well  as  popular  clamour  for  English 
intervention  on  the  Protestant  behalf.^  By  this  time  Protestant¬ 
ism  had  become  not  only  the  faith  but  the  pride  of  the  English 
middle  classes.  Nor  did  its  dissidents  among  the  highest  and 
lowest  classes  deny  its  adaptability  to  the  national  taste  or  need. 
The  founder  of  the  Friends  disapproved  of  Puritanism  in  general 
as  much  as  he  did  of  any  among  its  seventeenth-oentury  sects. 
At  the  same  time,  his  ideas  of  religious  worship  were  much  those 
of  the  great  Puritan  poet,  his  senior  by  half  a  generation,  who 
had  complained  of  “New  Presbyter”  being  “but  Old  Priest 
writ  large. 

It  was  a  shoemaker’s  apprentice,  a  Midland  county  youth, 
George  Fox,  who  in  his  twentieth  year  thought  he  had  received 
a  call  impelling  him  to  more  or  less  violent  demonstrations  against 
existing  forms  of  religious  worship  generally.  The  effect  thus 
produced  by  the  father  of  Quakerism  on  the  steady  church-  or 
chapel-going  worshippers  of  his  day  closely  resembled,  as  regards 
popular  feeling  and  practical  results,  the  interruption  to  Anglo- 
Catholic  ritual  by  which  in  this  century,  some  few  years  since, 
conscience  urged  a  Protestant  champion,  till  then  unknown,  to 
assert  himself.  Fox  dressed  the  part  he  played,  and  went  some 
way  towards  reproducing  in  externals  the  last  of  the  Biblical 
prophets,  only  preferring  to  the  leather  girdle  about  the  loins  a 
complete  leather  suit  made  by  himself  for  his  daily  wear. 

The  priests  of  the  period  said  unpleasant  things  about  the 
costume ;  but  might  not  the  Hebrew  hierarchy  have  been  equally 
critical  of  the  New  Testament  prophet  whose  food  was  locusts 
and  wild  honey?  As  a  youth  of  nineteen  Fox  first  became  con¬ 
scious  of  a  Divine  call  to  go  out  from  those  who  till  then  may 
have  been  his  fellow-worshippers  or  preachers.  In  1642  Charles  L 
gave  the  signal  for  war  by  setting  up  his  standard  at  Notting¬ 
ham.  The  same  place  was  chosen  a  year  later  by  George  Fox 
for  opening  his  more  or  less  indiscriminate  campaign  against  exist¬ 
ing  forms  and  rites  of  religious  worship.  There  existed  neither 
prediction  nor  presentiment  of  an  unknown  prophet  without 
followers,  without  preparation  of  any  kind,  declaring  by  word 
and  deed  the  establishment  of  an  unheralded  worship  and  the 

(1)  Eventually,  indeed,  James  so  far  recognised  the  rising  sentiment  as  to 
supply  the  Protestants  of  the  Palatinate  with  a  small  force  under  Sir  Horace 
Vere ;  this,  however,  reached  the  scene  of  action  too  late  for  exercising  any 
decisive  influence  on  the  struggle. 

(2)  Milton’s  On  the  New  Forcers  of  Conscience  (1647). 
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beginning  of  a  new  religious  age.  Those  who  witnessed  the 
startling  suddenness  with  which  the  new  Evangelist  on  the 
Trent  shore  made  his  message  known  went  back  for  anything 
like  a  parallel  to  the  Old  Testament  precedent  of  the  strange 
Tishbite  seer  first  breaking  the  silence  of  his  life  with  the 
heavenly  message  “There  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years.” 
The  prophet  on  whose  head  Ahab  and  Jezebel  set  a  price  had 
a  companion  in  his  successor.  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
travelled  with  his  ”  company.”  Melanchthon  and  fficolampadius 
were  within  Luther’s  frequent  call.  John  Nelson  Darby  pos¬ 
sessed  intimates  as  well  as  advisers  when  in  1830  he  became 
the  founder  of  the  Plymouth  Brotherhood.  George  Fox,  how¬ 
ever,  began,  and  after  he  had  made  his  mark  for  some 
time  continued  with  at  most  one  or  two  disciples,  if  not 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  his  opponents  were  not  more 
active  and  bitter  than  famous,  including  as  they  did  his  enemy 
John  Bunyan,  who  paid  him  the  compliment  of  imitation  by 
calling  the  days  of  the  week  or  month  by  a  numerical  instead 
of  their  received  and,  as  he  contended,  frequently  heathen  names. 

At  the  same  time,  the  man  who  wrote  The  Pilgrim's  Progress 
only  saw  in  Fox  a  “crazy  blasphemer,”  and  his  first  book, 
Some  Gospel  Truths  Opened,  formed  a  bitter  attack  upon  the 
father  of  the  Friends.  So,  too,  Eichard  Baxter  went  with  the 
multitude  against  the  disturber  of  churches,  the  true  Evange¬ 
list’s  arch-enemy,  who  was  turning  Evangelicalism  itself  upside 
down.  As  shrewd  as  he  was  earnest.  Fox,  of  course,  at  once 
saw  in  all  this  mud-slinging  the  most  paying  advertisement  a 
religious  reformer  could  desire. 

The  prophet’s  Journal,  published  four  years  after  his  death, 
is  largely  a  selection  of  the  abuse  impartially  assailing  the  diarist 
from  rival  pietists  in  whom  he  might  have  looked  for  colleagues. 
The  autobiographical  details  in  this  famous  and  intensely  human 
document  are  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  personal  and  indepen¬ 
dent  testimonies  of  the  period.  The  “brawler”  of  Beverley 
Church  and  many  other  equally  famous  shrines  shook  the  fabrics 
in  which  he  ministered  as  with  an  earthquake.  The  echoes  of 
the  shock  made  the  people  “fly  like  chaff  before  him  into  their 
houses.” 

The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  What  were  the  immediate 
or  early  results  of  these  iconoclastic  beginnings,  and  what  the 
results,  spiritual,  social,  as  well  as  material,  attending  the  tem¬ 
pestuous  period  of  preparation  whose  successive  phases,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  long-premeditated  plan,  were  foreseen  and  arranged  by 
the  shrewd  enthusiast  who  personified  so  much  of  the  reforming 
zeal  that  marked  his  period,  as  well  as  of  those  spiritual  appeals 
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which  seemed  to  raise  religion  itself  from  the  dead,  and  cej. 
tainly  acted  as  the  inspiring  guides  and  precursors  <)f  the 
eighteenth-century  revival  by  which  Whitefield,  the  Wesleyg, 
and  John  Law  with  his  Serious  Call  arrested  something  very 
like  a  relapse  into  paganism?  What  were  the  condition  and  the 
prospects  of  the  society  established  by  Fox  at  the  time  of  its 
founder’s  death  in  1690?  Quakerism  had  then  outgrown  its 
excited  and  tempestuous  beginnings ;  the  heat  and  noise  form¬ 
ing  part  of  its  early  associations  were  only  remembered  with 
something  like  shame  as  among  the  necessities  of  its  primitive 
advertisement.  Fox  himself  had  spread  his  propaganda  through- 
out  Europe,  establishing  local  centres  at  every  halting-place.  He 
had  planted  it  firmly  across  the  Atlantic,  not  only  in  the  British 
West'  Indies  and  Canada,  but  at  the  most  commanding  situa¬ 
tions  of  the  vast  continent  afterwards  to  be  known  as  the  United 
States,  where  the  province  Pennsylvania  became  in  1682  at  opce 
the  rrionument  of  Fox’s  transatlai^tic  influence  and  of  the 
founder’s  association  with  the  most  famous  and  infinitely  the 
most  serviceable  ainong  his  disciples.  William  Penn’s  adhesion 
to  the  sect  came  at  a  singularly  opportune,  because  one  of  its 
most  discredited  moments.  The  son  of  an  admiral,  also  a  well- 
to-do  squire  in  the  county  of  John  Hampden,  like  most  well¬ 
born  and  well-portioned  young  men  of  his  time,  Penn,  quipk- 
witted,  well-looking,  and  well-mannered,  plight  naturally  have 
drifted  into  the  Court  set.  At  Christ  Church,  however,  he  came 
under  those  convictions  which,  uniting  with  a  paturally  combative 
spirit,  eventually  attracted  him  to  the  perhaps  misguided,  but 
certainly  courageous,  religionists  who,  out  of  season  rather  than 
in  season,  proclaimed  their  faith  and  their  reasons  for  it  at  the 
risk,  or  rather  the  certain  cost,  of  imprisonment  pnd  torture.  His 
declared  adherence  to  the  dqctrines  of  Fox  cut  short  his  Oxford 
days.  His  sincere  acceptance  of  the  gospel  according  to  George 
Fox  had  not  crushed  out  the  fighting  spirit  that  characterised  his 
class  and  period.  During  the  seventeenth  century’s  second  half 
some  active  experience  in  the  Dutch  Wars,  brought  about  by 
Louis  XIV.,  had  given  him  an  acquaintance  with  military  tactics 
as  well  as  interest  in  them  about  which  he  never  spoke,  but  which 
were  never  quite  lost.  The  hostilities  just  mentioned  were  thosp 
in  which  Penn’s  contemporary,  like  himself  a  courtier,  and  a 
future  convert  to  the  Christian  revelation,  John  Wilmot,  Lord 
Rochester,  served  at  the  same  time  as  his  erewhile  associate  at 
the  Stuart  Court.  Unkind  things  were,  of  course,  said  equally 
about  Rochester  and  Penn  by  their  acquaintances  who  had  not 
passed  through  their  developments.  Not,  indeed,  that  the 
acquaintanceship  between  the  two  men  waiS  either  intimate  or 
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long.  Penn  in  1666  visited  Ireland  to  look  after  some  paternal 
property.  There  some  disciples  of  Fox  must  have  preceded  him ; 
for  imprisonment  followed  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  the  Friends. 
A  year  later  Penn  recrossed  St.  George’s  Channel,  not  only  as  the 
declared  adherent  of  Fox,  but  as  his  accepted  representative.  The 
society  and  Press  of  the  Eestoration  period  were  not  both  so  in¬ 
corrigibly  contemptuous  of  personal  virtue  as  is  sometimes  sup¬ 
posed.  For  Pepys,  apropos  of  Penn’s  London  reappearance,  called 
the  indifference  to  his  former  associates  and  tastes  “a  very  pleasant 
thing,  after  his  being  abroad  so  long  and  his  father  such  a  hypo¬ 
critical  rogue  and  atheist.”  Those  who  can  recall  literary  trifles 
pf  so  distant  a  date  may  remember  the  notice  taken  by  Mr.  Punch 
of  Macaulay’s  remarks,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  History,  on 
Fox’s  successor  as  the  leading  representative  and  director  of  the 
now  world- wide  community  of  Friends ;  it  was  contained  in  a 
single  phrase;  “Mend  your  pen.”  On  this  subject  personal 
temperament,  family  connection,  social  antecedents,  or  accidents 
have  an  instructive  bearing.  Thus  no  one  who  ever  really  knew 
him  doubted  Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce’s  genuinely  Christian 
character.  He  retained,  however,  throughout  his  life  t^e  taatp 
for  the  bright,  pleasant,  and  eminently  mundane  circles  in  which, 
like  his  father,  the  slave  emancipator,  he  could  not  choose  but 
shine.  Some  personal  critics,  whose  acquaintance  with  him  was 
hut  slight,  chose  to  consider  his  sofcial  charm  and  brilliance  in¬ 
consistent  with  his  episcopal  gravity  or  even  his  genuine  church- 
manship.  The  few  who  really  knew  him  were  aware  of  his 
frequent  liability  to  acute  attacks  of  depression,  only  to  be 
relieved,  if  at  all,  by  club  or  drawing-room  intercourse  with  con¬ 
genial  company.  The  case  of  William  Penn  in  some  respects 
resembled  that  of  Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce.  Personal  apti¬ 
tudes,  natural  or  acquired,  the  combined  advantages  of  descent, 
inheritance,  and  cosmopolitan  training,  had  made  Penn  a  pleasant, 
polished,  witty  popular  man  of  the  world,  as  well  as  a  favpnrite 
pf  the  agreeable  society  from  which  the  Stqart  kings  selected 
their  Court,  and  whose  intellectual  ornament  was  Halifax,  the 
greatest  master  that  ever  lived  of  social  and  political  trimming 
ponsidered  as  a  fine  art.  Penn’s  social  versatility  and  ease  of 
self-adaptation,  both  to  his  personal  surroundings  and  the  taste 
or  temper  of  his  age,  combined  with  a  genuine  amiability  to 
make  Halifax  speak  of  him  as  qualified  for  the  Court  position  of 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  The  most  gifted  as  well  as  typical 
time-server  of  the  day  found  Penn  an  interesting  study  for  other 
reasons  than  these.  “  To  the  people  all  religions  are  equally  true, 
to  the  statesman  equally  useful,  to  the  philosopher  equally  false.” 
So  wrote  Gibbon  a  cpntury  later  than  that  of  the  men  now 
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recalled.  Some  of  the  words  quoted  exactly  describe  the  temper 
of  Halifax  towards  religion  generally  and  that  of  the  Friends  in 
particular.  Lord  Melbourne’s  favourite  reading  was  theology, 
whether  in  the  form  of  biography  or  sermons.  His  interest,  more 
or  less  intellectual,  in  these  subjects  closely  resembled  that 
awakened  in  Halifax  by  Penn  and  his  associates.  The  personal 
contrast  between  the  founder  of  the  Friends,  Fox,  and  his  organis¬ 
ing  successor,  Penn,  shows  itself  characteristically  in  the  verbal 
or  doctrinal  subtleties  or  refinements  that  w'ere  as  natural  to 
the  disciple  as  they  were  foreign  to  the  master.  The  clever 
apologist  of  “trimming”  as  a  political  art  had  naturally  some¬ 
thing  of  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  turn  in  that  direction  shown  by 
Penn,  whose  analysis  of  an  equivalent  for  the  Test  Act  (1673) 
suggested  to  Halifax  a  well-known  remark  of  a  rather  blunter 
kind  than  generally  suited  his  humour.  “  What,”  he  had  been 
asked,  “  do  you  think  of  Friend  Penn’s  statutable  declaration  of 
the  liberty  of  conscience  as  an  alternative  (to  the  Test  Act)?” 
“  I  will  tell  you,”  came  the  answer.  “  You  see  my  nose;  it  is 
not  a  very  handsome  one,  but  I  would  not  change  it  for  any  one 
five  hundred  times  handsomer;  simply  because  this  is  my  own, 
and  is  fast  to  my  face.” 

The  absolute  integrity  of  Penn’s  motives  and  conduct  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  most  trying  test  of  human  conviction,  may  be 
left  to  those  dark  places  in  history  which  include  the  Man  in  tbe 
Iron  Mask’s  identity,  and  the  authorship  of  the  Junius  Letters. 
There  are,  however,  historical  facts  concerning  the  man  suffi¬ 
ciently  conclusive  for  all  unprejudiced  minds.  The  principles  on 
which  Penn  administered  his  American  province  were  those  of  a 
conscientious  as  well  as  a  wise,  capable,  tolerant,  and  even 
charitable  ruler.  He  knew  the  complexities  and  contradictions  of 
human  nature  well  enough  not  to  refuse  James  the  praise  of  some 
good  intentions.  That  concession  was  not  incompatible  with  the 
administration  of  his  transatlantic  province  by  the  most  severely 
orthodox  Puritan  methods.  After  his  conversion  to  the  faith  set 
forth  by  Fox  and  Barclay,  he  never  wavered  in  his  adherence 
to  the  Evangelical  creed  set  forth  in  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken, 
the  book  that  soon  after  his  conversion  secured  him  a  year’s 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower.  That  term  of  enforced  seclusion 
produced  the  contribution  to  spiritual  autobiography  of  his  most 
popular  work.  No  Cross,  No  Crown,  as  well  as  Innocency  with 
Her  Open  Face;  this  latter  work  formed  the  chief  vindication 
alike  of  his  action  and  faith.  It  also  found  approval  with  the 
Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.),  and  had  at  least  something 
to  do  with  the  author’s  restoration  to  liberty.  Even  that  cup  of 
blessing  was  not  without  its  bitterness.  Jealous  of  or  indignant 
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at  Penn’s  favour  with  James  II.,  there  were  those  who  explained 
his  reappearance  in  the  outer  world  by  the  fiction  of  his  always 
being  a  Papist  in  disguise.  Penn  received  these  calumnies  and 
taunts  with  the  meekness  of  a  Christian  and  the  contemptuous 
silence  of  a  man  of  the  world.  As  a  fact,  since  his  formation 
of  the  American  province  that  bears  his  name,  and  his  subsequent 
return  to  England,  there  had  been  no  break  whatever  in  his 
labours  for  what  he  regarded  as  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered 
by  the  Saints,  for  the  good  of  his  oo-religionists  as  generally  for 
the  benefit  of  his  country  and  age.  The  interpretation  of  his 
policy  and  motives  may  depend  upon  the  estimate  of  his  character, 
prejudiced  as  to  some  extent  that  has  been  by  the  praise  some¬ 
times  claimed  for  him  of  a  constructive  statesman ;  that  reputa¬ 
tion  is  but  partially  deserved,  because  by  the  time  of  his  second 
transatlantic  journey  in  1699,  his  Pennsylvanian  Constitution 
given  seventeen  years  earlier  had  proved  so  impracticable  as  to 
be  necessarily  altogether  recast.  Meanwhile,  however,  in  his 
native  land,  not  only  his  fellow-sectaries,  but  all  dissidents  from 
the  established  Anglicanism,  had  reason  to  be  thankful  for  his 
labours  on  their  behalf.  In  1686  his  influence  with  James  II. 
had  secured  a  gaol-delivery  of  and  amnesty  for  all  those  whose 
religious  opinions  had  been  punished  by  imprisonment.  Among 
those  thus  set  at  liberty  were  twelve  hundred  Quakers. 

The  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Society  created  or  organised 
by  the  two  men  whose  progress  to  living  power  and  posthumous 
influence  has  now  been  traced  were  much  the  same  as  might 
have  been  those  adopted  by  the  primitive  Church  of  the  first  two 
centuries.  Of  that  simple  and  entirely  unceremonial  faith  a 
record  full  of  instruction  and  interest  is  contained  in  the  publica¬ 
tions  whose  titles  precede  this  writing.  Peace  within  as  well  as 
peace  without  were  recognised  as  the  chief  wants,  social  and 
spiritual,  of  their  age,  by  the  shrewd  and  pious  men  who  under¬ 
stood  the  spirit  of  the  time  so  well  as  was  done  by  George  Fox 
and  those  who  worked  with  or  after  him  in  the  diffusion  and 
development  of  his  doctrines.  The  genesis  and  growth  of  a  com¬ 
munity  and  faith  differing  from  so  many  other  forms  of  religion 
in  being  religious  provide  at  least  a  contrast  to  many  among  the 
ecclesiastical  messages  and  polities  of  the  present  agitated,  per¬ 
plexed,  and  noisily  controversial  day.  With  something,  there¬ 
fore,  of  relief  one  may  turn  from  the  religious  wrangle  about  rites 
and  creeds  to  the  tranquil  cult  and  peace-giving  deliverances  of 
the  shrewd  and  undemonstrative  sectaries  whose  worship  to-day 
remains  the  same  as  when  it  was  adopted  in  the  seventeenth 
century  from  the  primitive  Christian  Church  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries.  That,  indeed,  is  what  the  Society  of  Friends, 
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speaking  with  the  authority  of  one  among  its  foremost  representa¬ 
tives,  Principal  Graham,  justly  claims  to  he  ;  its  ancestry  not  only 
goes  hack  to  the  days  of  preorganised  Christianity,  but  connects 
itself  with  more  or  less  spiritual  polities,  Asiatic  or  European,  of 
prehistoric  times.  Some  researchers  have  imagined  a  connection 
between  the  religion  founded  by  Fox  in  the  seventeenth  century 
and  the  Quietist  cult,  also  a  seventeenth-century  product,  owing 
its  existence  to  Miguel  de  Molinos.  Whatever  exchanges  of 
spiritual  thought  may  have  been  possible  between  the  two,  the 
author  of  the  Spanish  discipline  was  some  years  younger  than 
George  Fox  ;  nor  does  there  seem  any  reason  for  supposing  Fox  or 
Penn  to  have  known  even  by  name  the  Spanish  theologian,  who, 
however,  found  something  of  a  spiritual  disciple  in  the  nineteenth- 
century  author  of  John  Inglesant.  Mr.  J.  H.  Shorthouse  was 
not  connected  with  the  Society  of  Friends ;  their  traditions,  how¬ 
ever,  abounded  in  the  Midland  capital  and  district  that  he  knew  so 
well,  and  he  may  well  have  thought,  like  many  others,  that 
popular  Christianity  would  he  spiritualised  and  strengthened  by 
a  selection  from  the  Quaker  publications  referred  to  now  by  a 
competently  eclectic  critic,  whether  belonging  or  not  to  a  com¬ 
munion  so  fertile  and  discriminating  in  literary  taste  and  talent 
as  that  with  which  this  writing  is  concerned.  “  Keep  to  your 
bank,  and  your  bank  will  keep  yo^” — such  was  Charles  Lamb’s 
advice  to  his  friend  Bernard  Barton,  the  Quaker  bank-clerk,  whose 
spiritual  affinities  are  generally  obscured  by  his  literary  connec¬ 
tion  and  friendship.  His  tastes  for  reading  and  writing  have 
descended  to  not  a  few  among  his  fellow-religionists  still  living. 
Tennyson’s  “  Old  Fitz,”  the  translator  of  Omar  Khayydm,  w'as 
Bernard  Barton’s  son-in-law ;  he  may  have  left  descendants 
whether  within  or  without  the  fold  of  Friends,  enjoying  the  leisure 
and  taste  necessary  for  such  a  compilation  as,  if  only  by  the 
attraction  of  contrast,  might  find  as  many  readers  to-day  as  the 
Ruhdiydt  itself. 

The  interest  of  such  a  selection  would  at  least  be  co-extensive 
with  Evangelical  Christendom  itself.  It  would  also  be  entirely 
free  from  party  suggestion  or  polemical  diction  of  any  kind.  For 
Robert  Barclay  enjoins  readers  of  his  Catechism  and  Confession 
of  Faith  to  avoid,  not  only  controversy,  but  any  expressions  likely 
to  provoke  it. 

“  It  was  the  Word  that  spake  it : 

He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it. 

And  what  the  Word  did  make  it, 

That  I  believe  and  take  it.” 

The  central  and  abiding  doctrine  in  all  the  Quaker  dispensations 
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has  been  the  personality,  with  all  its  attributes,  of  the  second 
Person  in  the  Trinity.  The  Word  received  in  sacred  silence 
becomes  the  universal  guide,  counsellor,  and  paraclete  of  all 
believers  in  that  spiritual  presence.  Quod  semper,  quod  ubique, 
quod  ab  omnibus ;  and  the  right  of  the  Friends  to  a  share  in  the 
Biblical  creed  of  Protestantism  was  brought  out  very  strongly, 
and  perhaps  received  universal  recognition  in  1668,  after  a  dis¬ 
cussion  held  by  Penn  and  his  colleague,  George  Whitehead,  with 
an  Anglican  divine  named  Vincent.  “  Queer,  uncomfortable  sort 
of  people,  permitted  by  Allah  to  exist  for  some  good  purpose  ” — 
Kinglake’s  characteristic  and  well-known  description  of  the  Briton 
as  he  seemed  to  the  Turk  may  have  resembled  the  fashionable 
pagan  estimate  of  the  primitive  Christians  themselves.  It  was 
at  least  strikingly  prophetic  of  what  educated  and  by  no  means 
intolerant  Englishmen  thought  about  Quakerism  and  its  eight¬ 
eenth-century  fathers.  Samuel  Johnson’s  turn  for  disputation  and 
paradox  often  disposed  him  to  see  good  in  unlikely  or  discredited 
quarters.  The  eighteenth-century  Friends  so  far  presaged  in 
their  practice  the  platform  or  pulpit  equality  of  the  sexes  as  to 
receive  women  preachers  with  the  same  attention  bestowed  by 
them  on  homilists  of  the  trousered  sex.  In  the  July  of  1763 
Boswell  describes  to  the  master  a  Quakers’  meeting  where  he  had 
heard  a  woman  hold  forth — thus  provoking  the  comment,  “  Sir,  a 
woman  preaching  is  like  a  dog’s  walking  on  his  hind  legs.  It 
is  not  done  well;  but  you  are  surprised  to  find  it  done  at  all.” 
Nearly  half  a  century  after  Johnson,  a  man  who  made  such  sacri¬ 
fices  as  George  Canning  for  religious  toleration,  in  any  allusion 
he  may  have  made  to  them,  had  no  particularly  good  word  for 
the  Quakers,  though  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  owne'd  or  knew  anything  of  the 
individual  mentioned  by  Canning  in  the  treason  debates  of  1818 
as  ”  the  revered  and  ruptured  Ogden.”  Very  different  from  the 
English  statesman’s  contemptuous  words  or  silence  about  the 
Friends  is  the  treatment  accorded  to  them  by  the  Frenchman 
who  in  his  gift  of  grave  satire  surpassed  Canning  himself.  During 
his  visit  to  England  (1726-9),  Voltaire  had  an  interview  with 
Andrew  Pitt,  one  among  the  most  celebrated  Quakers  of  his 
time ;  from  him  the  visitor  received  the  Scriptural  justification 
of  the  sect’s  peculiarities  in  having  nothing  analogous  to  a  priest¬ 
hood,  in  withholding  salutations  and  titles  in  the  daily  intercourse 
of  life,  in  the  refusal  of  military  service  as  of  oaths,  and  in  the 
adoption  of  a  particular  dress.  ”  You  see,”  was  Voltaire’s  com¬ 
ment,  “  how  my  holy  man  plausibly  enough  misused  three  or 
four  passages  of  sacred  writ  apparently  favouring  his  sect,  for- 
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getting  in  perfect  faith  a  hundred  which  crush  it.”*  In  the 
compositions  now  mentioned  Voltaire  may  or  may  not  have 
originated  the  familiar  remark  about  the  multitude  of  English 
creeds  and  the  paucity  of  sauces.  Lord  Morley’s  classical  mono¬ 
graph  brings  out  with  epigrammatic  accuracy  of  detail  his  con¬ 
temptuously  tolerant  and  even  appreciative  estimate  of  Quakerism, 
contrasting  favourably  its  simple,  dignified,  and  quiet  life  with 
the  internecine  quarrels  of  other  sects.  The  most  authoritative 
and  accomplished  of  the  Frenchman’s  commentators  rightly 
dwells  on  the  sincerity  and  heartiness  of  interest  in  the  illustrious 
visitor’s  account  of  the  sect,  inspired  as  that  is  by  ‘‘a  genuine 
sympathy  with  the  rehgion  which  could  enjoin  Christ’s  spiritual 
and  peaceful  precepts,  while  putting  away  ceremonial  communion 
and  hierophantic  orders.”  “The  reason,”  says  the  Quaker, 
Andrew  Pitt,  “  why  we  do  not  go  to  war,  is  not  that  we  are 
afraid  of  death,  but  because  we  are  neither  wolves,  tigers,  nor 
dogs,  but  Christian  men,  bidden  to  love  our  enemies  and  suffer 
evil  without  complaint,  with  therefore  no  mind  to  cross  the  sea 
and  cut  the  throats  of  our  brothers.  ’ 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  the  second  year  of  James  II.  Penn’s 
influence  not  only  laid  the  foundations  but  began  to  secure  the 
fabric  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  for  Protestant  nonconformity, 
his  own  denomination  included.  The  earliest  results  of  that 
emancipation  only  showed  themselves  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  afterwards,  when  in  the  election  for  the  first  reformed 
Parliament  Joseph  Pease,  of  an  ancient  and  justly  honoured 
Quaker  stock,  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  South 
Durham.  His  claim  to  substitute  a  solemn  affirmation  for  the 
oath  was  referred  by  the  Speaker  to  a  select  committee.  The 
precedents  examined  were  simple  and  conclusive.  The  Society  of 
Friends  between  1698  and  1832  had  secured  the  substitution  for 
the  oath  of  an  affirmation  in  the  courts  of  justice.  A  like  privi¬ 
lege  had  been  expressly  withheld  from  the  Parliamentary  precinct, 
consequently  in  the  earlier  of  these  years  John  Archdale,  duly 
elected  for  Chipping  Wycombe,  never  took  his  seat.  The  full 
fruits  of  the  success  won  by  Joseph  Pease  were  only  secured 
him  after  the  report  of  the  select  committee  presided  over  by 
Speaker  Wynn,  the  highest  authority  of  his  time  on  all  points 
of  Parliamentary  order.^  Among  the  descendants,  co-religionists, 

(1)  The  sentiments  now  referred  to  will  be  found,  not,  as  by  a  pardonable 
mistake  may  be  supposed,  in  Voltaire’s  LeUre  (fun  Quaker  of  uncertain  dates, 
but  in  his  Lettres  sur  les  Anglais  (1728). 

(2)  Lord  Morloy’s  Voltaire,  pp.  84,  86. 

(3)  The  degree  in  which  House  of  Commons  practice  and  precedents  liad 
become  the  life  and  soul  of  his  being  inspired  Lord  Brougham  with  a  Wynn 
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and  successors  at  St.  Stephen’s  of  Joseph  Pease,  the  noble, 
leonine  head,  and  the  exquisitely  simple  Anglo-Saxon  speech  of 
John  Bright  are  fresh  even  in  the  present  generation’s  memory ; 
they  wih  iio*  Parliamentary  record  while  Parlia¬ 

ment  itself  endures.  Many  if  not  most  of  John  Bright’s  later 
Victorian  masterpieces  were  heard  by  the  present  writer.  Their 
beautiful  phrasing  never  declined ;  perhaps  their  most  perfect 
specimen  was  the  speech  on  the  Burials  Bill  (1880),  in  which 
the  greatest  orator  of  his  time,  describing  the  Friends’  funeral 
rite,  said  (I  quote  from  memory)  :  “If  silence  means  disgrace, 
then  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  shall  be  buried  like  a  dog.’’  Unpremedi¬ 
tated  art,  melodious  as  it  was  pathetic,  distinguished  the  clear, 
silvery  tone  in  which  these  words  were  uttered,  and  produced  an 
effect  recalling  as  regards  intensity  of  pathos  the  speaker’s 
Crimean  War  oratory ;  in  those  peace  protests  Bright  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  extra-Parliamentary  support  given  him  by  two  of 
his  co-religionists,  the  best  known  of  them  being  the  then  young 
Mr.  Henry  Kichards  and  another.  Hence  the  Quaker  deputa¬ 
tion  to  the  Czar  Nicholas  with  the  hope  of  averting  the  struggle. 
Their  reception  at  the  Imperial  Palace  was  as  courteous  as  the 
visit  proved  itself  unfruitful.  The  only  Imperial  words  uttered 
were,  “By  the  by,  do  you  know  my  wife?  ’’  Then  came  the 
presentation  to  the  Empress,  and  with  it  an  end  to  the  one 
^Quaker  effort  at  making  war  an  agency  for  peace.  Mr.  Bright 
lived  pleasantly  to  welcome  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  as  the 
Fourth  Party  leader,  and  with  the  most  perfect  good  humour 
amused  no  one  more  than  Churchill  himself  by  his  slip  of  the 
tongue  describing  Mr.  Winston  Churchill’s  father  as  “the 
member  for  Woodcock.”  During  most  if  not  all  of  his  Parlia¬ 
mentary  time  W.  E.  Forster  had  “  left  Friends.’’  He  never 
lost  his  affection  for  the  Society  of  his  birth  and  nurture,  as 
the  present  writer  knows  by  personal  experience.  During 
the  last  ’eighties,  under  W.  H.  Mudford’s  cool  and  shrewd 
editorship,  the  Standard  increased  its  influence  and  won  fresh 
friends  by  the  tone  of  its  leaders  on  questions  of  Irish  policy  then 
successively  prominent.  Many  of  its  articles  on  the  subject,  all 
inspired  by  Mudford,  came  from  the  present  writer’s  pen.  “  You 

family  anecdote  which  will  bear  repetition  here.  Parliamentary  instinct  and 
omniscience.  Brougham,  like  others,  thought,  must  nm  in  all  of  the  Wynn 
name ;  for  the  Speaker  who  was  instrumental  in  removing  Quaker  disabilitien 
had  an  ancestor  of  his  name  in  the  Chair,  who  once  fainted  from  excessive  toil 
and  fatigue.  Various  restoratives  were  vainly  applied,  when  a  bystander, 
who  knew  the  studies  that  had  become  the  invalid’s  second  nature,  exclaimed  . 
•'  Bring  an  old  black-letter  Act  of  Parliament ;  let  him  smell  that,  and  he  will 
surely  revive !  ”  Similarly,  thought  Brougheun,  the  seventeenth-century 
Chairman’s  descendant  and  successor  must,  if  overcome  in  like  manner,  be 
revived  by  the  odour  of  the  Commons  Journals. 
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have,”  said  Mr.  Forster  to  me  apropos  of  those  articles,  “to 
thank  your  own  Quaker  blood  for  your  common  sense.”  This 
was  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  certain  of  my  maternal,  rather 
remote,  relatives  of  the  Ball  name  and  family  had  been  well- 
known  Friends.  The  chief  member  of  this  group,  best  known  in 
himself  and  most  clearly  remembered  by  me,  was  William  Ball, 
of  Bnice  Grove,  Tottenham,  and  the  poet  Wordsworth’s  friend 
and  neighbour  at  Glenrothay,  by  Windermere.  The  shrewd, 
amiably  subacid  flavour  of  this  unforgettable  Quaker’s  casual  talk 
is  still  remembered  by  the  few  survivors  among  his  contempo¬ 
rary  co-religionists,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  one  or  two 
characteristic  trivialities  of  conversation.  Full  of  amiable  senti¬ 
ment  towards  his  fellow-creatures  generally,  he  had  a  particular 
belief  in,  those  members  of  his  household  who  helped  him  in  dis¬ 
pensing  his  modest  but  unfailing  hospitalities.  His  cook  and 
the  personal  attendant  who  acted  as  his  major-domo,  a  certain 
Walter  Crouch,  were  both,  like  others  of  the  staff,  in  their 
different  ways  ”  consummate.”  Nor  did  he  resent  anything 
more  than  any  unpunctuality  of  his  guests  and  injustice  to  the 
skill  of  his  cook.  Yet  a  niece,  equally  irregular  and  apologetic 
in  her  dining-room  appearances,  was  but  pleasantly  chided  for 
her  perpetually  recurring  ”  So  sorry.  Uncle,  to  be  late,”  with  the 
comment,  ”  My  dear,  this  perennial  state  of  affliction  is  very 
painful  for  me  to  witness!  ”  One  of  his  guests,  periodically  in* 
low  water,  suggested,  not  for  the  first  time,  a  money  loan.  The 
reception  of  the  request  was  curiously  characteristic  of  the  dry 
humour  allowed  themselves  by  the  Friends  in  the  period  now 
recalled.  “If,”  the  would-be  borrower  was  told,  “I  refuse  to 
lend  thee  this  money,  thou  mayest  quarrel  with  me  now ;  if  T 
do  lend  it  thee,  thou  wilt  certainly  quarrel  with  me  hereafter. 

I  prefer  the  quarrel  now.” 

The  entirely  blameless  and  in  a  mild  w'ay  not  unamusing 
quality  now  recalled  frequently  characterised  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  Friends  with  whom  family  accidents  acquainted  me. 
Among  William  Ball’s  Glenrothay  guests  there  sometimes  came, 
when  visiting  the  poet  Wordsworth,  the  diarist  Crabb  Bobinson, 
who  must  have  had  a  pleasant  way  of  poking  quiet  fun  at  the 
Friends  and  their  doings.  Of  that  a  curious  instance  was  given 
me  by  A.  W.  Kinglake,  and  may  now  be  recalled.  A  ship-own¬ 
ing  member  of  the  Society  proposes  to  a  brother  Friend,  an  under¬ 
writer  at  Lloyd’s,  the  insurance  of  a  homeward-bound,  overdue 
vessel.  The  underwriter  hesitates,  but  having  made  out  the 
policy,  takes  it  home,  promising  its  return,  signed  or  unsigned, 
to-morrow.  By  that  time  the  shipowner  has  heard  of  the  vessel’s 
loss ;  he  therefore  sends  his  clerk,  without  any  statement  of  his 
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reason,  to  countermand  the  policy.  The  Lloyd’s  agent  therefore 
concludes  the  ship  to  be  safe,  retires  to  his  private  room,  duly 
signs  the  document,  and  gives  it  to  the  messenger  with  the 
words:  “Tell  Friend  So-and-So  that  I  had  already  signed.” 
Legends  are  quick  of  birth  and  long  of  life.  Crabb  Eobinson 
was  not  generally  a  facetious  person,  but  his  two  friends, 
Abraham  Hayward  and  A.  W.  Kinglake,  might  be  pardoned  for 
regarding  this  anecdote  as  the  product  of  imagination  rather 
than  the  record  of  experience.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fiction  or 
fact  forms  an  anecdotal  testimony  to  the  consummate  Quaker 
sagacity  and  almost  unbroken  success  in  those  branches  of  indus¬ 
try  and  trade  to  which  they  turned  their  hand.  The  commerci¬ 
ally  progressive,  enlightened  aspect  of  Quakerism  in  its  secular 
story  has  been  its  pervading  feature  ever  since  in  the  charge  of 
their  customers’  money  goldsmiths  gave  place  to  bankers.  To 
that  vocation  by  the  name  it  now  bears  Friends  took  as  natur¬ 
ally  as,  more  particularly  in  its  international  aspects,  did  the  Jews 
themselves.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Barclay  stock  was 
among  the  earliest  to  endow  the  city  of  London  with  one  of  its 
Quaker  banks.  James  Barclay,  grandson  of  the  patriarch  who 
wrote  the  Apology,  married  (1736)  a  Miss  Freame,  whose  family 
owned  in  Ijombard  Street  a  banking  business  then  some  seven 
years  old.  Gradually  the  Freame  name  and  interest  receded 
into  the  background ;  the  year  1768  brought  in  Silvanus  Bevan, 
followed  in  1782  by  John  Henton  Tritton,  and  the  firm  began 
to  be  known  as  Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton,  and  Company.  The 
early  processes  of  absorption  were  now  about  to  begin.  In  1865 
Spooner,  Atwood,  and  Company  merged  itself  in  Barclays.  The 
Quaker  house  of  the  Norwich  Gurneys  in  1838,  reputed  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  establishment  of  the  kind  next  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  experienced  in  1896  a  similar  transformation.  The 
sequel  of  these  fusions  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  and 
need  not  be  particularised  here.  The  commercial  records  of 
Quakerism  contain  another  instance  at  least  as  notable  as  those 
already  mentioned  of  the  good  and  great  results  achieved  by  the 
lYiends  in  the  keeping  and  management  of  their  own  as  well  as 
other  people’s  capital.  Cromwell’s  seventeenth  century  officers 
included  a  certain  Major  Hoare,  of  whose  five  sons  one,  Francis, 
became  a  Quaker  and  set  up  a  bank  in  Cork ;  of  that  busi¬ 
ness  his  son  made  London  the  headquarters,  first  establish¬ 
ing  himself  (1673)  in  Fleet  Street  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden 
Bottle,  whose  counterfeit  presentment  thereafter  was  engraved 
on  a  corner  of  the  bank’s  cheques.  It  was  one  of  Samuel 
Hoare’s  nineteenth-century  descendants,  W.  R.  Hoare,  who 
in  the  early  ’sixties,  as  stroke  of  the  Oxford  eight,  began 
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for  his  University  the  series  of  victories  on  the  river  lasting 
throughout  his  time.  During  and  since  the  year  now  recalled, 
the  provinces  may  well  have  added  to  the  banking  system  other 
pillars  of  finance  not  less  patriotic  and  nationally  useful  than 
Andrew  Montagu,  the  Yorkshire  “little  squire,”  to  whom  the 
Conservative  cause  was  indebted  for  services  which  Lord  Beacons- 
field  once  described  to  the  present  writer  as  “  unspeakably 
great.” 

During  the  best  part  of  two  centuries  the  community  whose 
collective  vicissitudes  and  personal  forces  have  now  been  traced 
have  made  their  influence  and  opportunity  agencies  not  only  for 
national  but  cosmopolitan  service  in  every  department  of  philan¬ 
thropic  effort  and  social  reform.  In  the  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  it  was  a  Quakeress,  Elizabeth  Pry,  who  conducted  to  com¬ 
pletion  John  Howard’s  work  of  prison  reform.  In  these  efforts 
Mrs.  Fry  was  inspired  and  helped  by  the  European  evangelist 
of  the  Society,  Etienne  de  Grellet  du  Mabillier  (Stephen  Grellet), 
born  a  Papist  and  Royalist,  who  served  in  the  army  of  La  Vendee 
and  whose  conversion  to  the  Friends’  faith  resulted  from  dreams, 
visions,  and  Divine  calls  as  irresistible  as  those  experienced  by 
George  Fox  himself.  Few,  if  any,  varieties  of  Protestantism 
have  perhaps  surpassed  the  Quakers  in  the  aptitude  of  combin¬ 
ing  mysticism  in  faith  with  all  that  is  most  practically  beneficent 
in  action.  The  western  counties  during  the  second  half  of  the 
Victorian  Age  presented  many  instances  of  this  combination  in 
the  little  Quaker  colonies  between  the  Severn  sea  and  the  Land’s 
End.  These  included  many  of  both  sexes,  especially  of  the  Clark 
or  Metford  name,  the  saintly  simplicity  of  whose  lives  and  rural 
pleasures  blended  the  most  earnest,  peaceful  zeal  for  their  faith 
with  the  shrewdest  business  aptitude  and  a  capacity  for  making 
money  beget  money  almost  Hebraic  in  its  success.  A  combina¬ 
tion  more  or  less  similar  characterised  the  world-wide  philan¬ 
thropic  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  which  Quakerism 
furnished  much  of  the  driving-power.  Dreams  had  seldom  been 
dreamed  more  extensively,  supernatural  visions  were  experiences 
scarcely  less  common  than  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  George 
Fox,  when  Quakerism  put  forth  its  most  practically  beneficent 
power  in  that  anti-slavery  movement  of  which ,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  Whittier  stood  forth  as  the  poet ;  while  in  this 
country  Clarkson,  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  England,  was 
acclaimed  the  priest.*  W.  E.  Forster’s  name  has  been  already 

(1)  The  Society  for  the  Suppreesion  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  founded  in  1787 
by  William  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  and  Friend  Dillwyn  ;  the  last  being  the 
father  of  a  well-known  independent  Liberal  member  of  more  than  one  nineteenth- 
oentury  House  of  Commons. 
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mentioned.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  appropriate  than  the 
connection  with  Friends  of  the  man  who  conducted  through 
Parliament  the  first  attempt  to  bring  education  within  the  reach 
of  every  English  subject  since  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier 
William  Allen  and  Joseph  Lancaster,  both  Friends,  were  among 
the  first  to  impress  on  the  State  its  duty  of  redeeming  from 
ignorance  the  rising  generation  on  every  social  level.  The  ser¬ 
vices  of  Friends  to  the  body  have  been  as  beneficent  and  epoch- 
making  as  those  rendered  to  the  mind  and  soul.  Surgical  opera¬ 
tions,  till  then  not  only  impossible  but  unimaginable,  began  to 
expel  organic  disease,  and  substitute  physical  peace  and  comfort 
for  torture  and  distress  of  every  kind,  when  his  antiseptic  treat¬ 
ment  was  perfected  in  1860  by  Lord  Lister,  bom  and  even 
scientifically  nurtured  among  the  Friends,  whom  he  afterwards 
left. 

“  Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  Fame  ” — the  well- 
worn  line  may  be  somewhat  out  of  tune  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  high  twentieth-century  moralities.  Good  works  are 
done,  as  the  official  German  war  reports  put  it,  “  according  to 
plan,”  and  with  not  a  little  trumpet-blowing  as  well.  Still, 
even  the  present  age  of  advertisement  may  find,  perhaps,  some 
pleasure  as  well  as  profit  in  the  retrospect  of  the  tranquillity  of 
self-control  and  the  self-effacing  devotion  to  duty  which  guided 
through  the  centuries  the  Quaker  progress  in  a  path  whose  goal 
was  not  the  aggrandisement  of  a  sect  but  that  well-being  of  man¬ 
kind  which  the  religion  of  Fox,  Barclay,  Penn,  and  their  followers, 
not  less  than  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  has  taken  and  still  takes 
as  its  province. 


T.  H.  S.  Escott. 
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L.  D.  TROTSKY  :  A  PEN  PORTRAIT. 

I. 

Leiba  Bbon stein,  or,  as  he  is  now  known  to  the  world.  Lev 
Davidovitch  Trotsky,  was  born  in  the  year  1877  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Kherson  in  South  Russia.  He  is,  therefore,  only  in 
his  forty-sixth  year,  and,  unless  the  strain  of  the  last  six  years 
has  diminished  the  stores  of  his  amazing  energy,  must  still  be 
reckoned  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  son  of  a  small  pro¬ 
vincial  chemist,  he  is  essentially  a  Jew  of  the  Jews.  Unlike 
Lenin,  who  might  easily  escape  notice  in  any  assembly  of 
Russian  bourgeois,  Trotsky,  with  his  long  prominent  nose,  his 
fierce  black  eyes,  his  huge  forehead,  surmounted  by  great  masses 
of  black  waving  hair,  and  his  heavy,  cruel,  protruding  lips,  is 
the  very  incarnation  of  the  stage  revolutionary.  According  to 
the  reports  of  the  Tsarist  police,  he  has  been  in  revolt  against 
society  from  his  earliest  years,  and  there  is  a  well-founded  story 
to  the  effect  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  expelled  from 
school  for  desecrating  an  ikon.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  as  a  youth  he  was  soon  gathered  into  the  fold  of 
the  Social-Democrats,  who,  in  spite  of  the  rigorous  persecution 
of  the  police,  were  at  that  time  rapidly  extending  their  subter¬ 
ranean  ramifications  into  every  corner  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  arrested  at  Odessa  on  account 
of  his  connection  with  the  South  Russian  Workmen’s  League, 
and  was  banished  for  four  years  to  Eastern  Siberia.  When 
barely  half  of  his  sentence  had  expired  he  succeeded  in  making 
the  first  of  his  daring  escapes,  and  for  the  next  few  years  dis¬ 
appeared  “under  the  ground,”  to  use  the  common  expression 
of  Russian  revolutionary  language.  The  Japanese  war  and  the 
revolution  which  it  provoked  again  brought  him  into  prominence, 
and  in  1905,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  succeeded 
Khrustalieff-Nosar  as  President  of  the  first  Petrograd  Soviet. 
When  the  movement  failed,  he  and  twenty-six  of  his  confederates 
were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  Their  trial  in  September, 
1906,  caused  the  greatest  excitement  in  Russia  and,  incidentally, 
threw  much  unpleasant  light  on  the  unsavoury  methods  of  the 
former  Russian  secret  police.  In  the  end  the  defending  counsel 
threw  in  their  papers  and  abandoned  the  case,  and  Trotsky  and 
fourteen  others  were  condemned  to  perpetual  loss  of  civil  rights 
and  to  banishment  for  life  to  Siberia.  This  time  his  enforced 
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residence  was  Berezoff,  the  last  resting-place  of  Menshikoff,  the 
favourite  of  Peter  the  Great.  Once  more  Trotsky  gave  striking 
proof  of  his  ingenuity  in  plotting  escapes,  for  within  six  months 
of  his  arrival  he  had  slipped  or  bribed  his  guards  and  disappeared 
abroad. 

During  the  ensuing  years  he  lived  out  of  Kussia,  dividing  his 
time  between  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Germany,  and 
consorting  or  quarrelling  with  his  revolutionary  colleagues.  His 
daily  bread  he  earned  mainly  by  journalism,  a  profession  for 
which  he  has  a  decided  genius.  One  can  well  imagine  that  his 
existence  was  a  precarious  one,  as  even  in  exile  his  literary  output 
was  purely  politico-revolutionary  and  could  hardly  have  appealed 
to  the  autocratic  Governments  of  Berlin  and  Vienna.  Strangely 
enough,  he  never  seems  to  have  lived  in  England.  In  Germany, 
however,  he  published  his  well-known  history  of  the  first  Kussian 
Revolution,  which,  although  a  party  statement,  shows  traces  of 
literary  talent  and  ranks  as  an  important  oontribution  to  the 
history  of  the  190.5  movement.  In  Vienna  he  edited  an  Austrian 
edition  of  the  Pravda,  and  established  connections  with  the 
various  Socialist  leaders  of  the  suppressed  nationalities  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  A  well-known  Czech  Socialist,  who 
knew  both  Lenin  and  Trotsky  in  pre-war  days  in  Vienna,  gave 
me  the  following  amusing  account  of  the  two  men.  Lenin,  he 
said,  enjoyed  the  universal  respect  of  the  Viennese  Socialists, 
but  Trotsky  was  generally  avoided,  as  he  was  always  wanting 
to  borrow  money ! 

As  one  might  expect  from  a  Russian  Jew,  who  has  lived  many 
years  in  foreign  countries,  Trotsky  is  an  excellent  linguist.  His 
knowledge  of  German  is  almost  perfect.  He  speaks  French  with 
considerable  fluency,  and  reads  and  understands  English  much 
better  than  one  might  imagine  from  the  halting  manner  in  which 
he  speaks  it.  As  a  worker  he  is  well-nigh  indefatigable,  and  the 
astounding  energy  which  he  has  shown  during  the  past  six  years 
has  not  been  one  of  the  least  causes  of  the  Bolshevik  success.  He 
is  married  and  has  two  children,  and,  while  he  does  not  show 
that  detachment  from  the  pleasures  of  life  which  is  one  of 
Lenin’s  chief  attributes,  the  strenuous  nature  of  the  existence 
he  has  led  since  he  came  into  power  gives  the  lie  direct  to  the 
childish  stories  spread  by  his  enemies  that  he  passes  his  time 
in  debauchery  and  riotous  living.  In  his  personal  habits  he  is 
neat  and  orderly,  and  shares  with  Karachan  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best-dressed  Commissar.  He  is  not  insusceptible 
to  flattery  and  thrives  on  publicity. 

As  a  speaker  he  lacks  that  calm  conviction  of  personal 
superiority  which  characterises  Lenin’s  speeches,  but  as  a  mob- 
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orator  he  has  few  rivals  in  the  art  of  inspiring  hatred  and  of 
rousing  the  fury  of  the  crowd.  He  hisses  out  his  words  in  a 
sibilant  stream  of  fire  and  passion,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
moral  defects  of  his  character  he  is  certainly  not  lacking  in 
physical  courage.  I  remember  one  occasion  in  Moscow  a  few 
days  after  the  ratification  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty,  when 
a  large  group  of  angry  sailors,  clamouring  for  their  pay,  had 
assembled  in  front  of  the  Commissariat  for  War,  which  at  that 
time  was  situated  in  a  large  house  by  the  river  just  behind  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Saviour.  The  sailors,  who  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  were  almost  all-powerful,  had 
assumed  a  very  threatening  attitude.  In  those  days  human  life 
was  at  a  discount,  and  any  mistake  of  judgment  in  handling 
the  mob  might  have  provoked  a  hail  of  bullets.  In  the  Com¬ 
missariat  there  was  the  usual  confusion.  First  one  assistant 
and  then  another  strove  to  reason  with  the  unruly  crowd,  only 
to  fall  back  before  a  storm  of  curses  and  yells  for  Trotsky.  The 
Commissar  for  War  was  in  a  frenzy  of  activity,  striving  to  do 
the  work  of  a  dozen  men  and  quite  unconscious  of  the  danger 
outside.  When  the  matter  was  reported  to  him,  he  rose  from 
his  desk,  his  eyes  blazing  with  passion.  Unarmed  and  unat¬ 
tended,  he  went  out  to  face  the  mob,  his  broad  shoulders  rolling 
heavily  on  the  top  of  his  short,  ungainly  legs.  For  ten  minutes 
he  lashed  the  sailors  with  all  the  fury  of  his  rich  invective.  They 
were  cowards,  profiteers,  money-grabbers,  sons  of  capitalists,  and 
quite  unworthy  of  the  great  revolution  which  Destiny  had  called 
them  to  complete.  The  angry  murmurs  subsided.  A  lull  of 
silence  was  followed  by  a  storm  of  raucous  cheers,  and  the  sailors 
withdrew,  cowed,  pacified,  still  hungry — and  still  unpaid ! 
Assuredly,  Trotsky  is  of  sterner  stuff  than  the  Chemoffs  and 
Tseretellis  of  the  Kerensky  regime. 

n. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Trotsky  never  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  Bolsheviks  until  after  the  revolution  of  March,  1917. 
Indeed,  in  sharp  contrast  to  his  physical  courage,  Trotsky’s 
moral  and  political  principles  have  been  strangely  vacillating. 
His  whole  career  suggests  the  opportunist  and,  again  in  striking 
contradiction  to  Ijenin,  he  is  very  much  the  victim  of  his  tem¬ 
perament.  For  Trotsky  is  an  artist,  with  all  the  artist’s  extremes 
of  exultation  and  despair.  He  delights  in  theatrical  heroics  and 
is  at  his  best  when  things  are  going  badly  and  his  back  is  to  the 
wall.  In  this  respect  he  is  not  unlike  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and 
one  may  safely  predict  that,  had  he  not  been  bom  a  Jew  in  a 
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country  where  almost  every  career  was  closed  to  Jews,  his 
amazing  energy  and  genius  would  have  brought  him  to  the  highest 
rank  in  almost  any  sphere  of  life  in  any  country.  Fate  obviously 
had  destined  him  for  a  great  career,  but,  unfortunately  for  the 
world,  in  Russia  Bolshevism  was  the  only  opening  which  offered 
an  outlet  for  his  ambition. 

The  story  of  his  conversion  to  Bolshevism  affords  an  interesting 
sidelight  on  the  history  of  the  war.  Up  to  1^03  the  Russian 
Social-Democrats  had  been  united  in  one  single  party.  In  that 
year,  however,  there  occurred  the  great  split.  Strangely  enough, 
the  congress  which  divided  the  party  into  the  two  rival  groups 
of  Bolsheviks  and  Mensheviks  took  place  in  London.  At  this 
congress  Lenin’s  group  insisted  on  a  closer  centralisation  of  the 
party  administration,  on  a  closing  of  the  ranks  to  outside  bodies, 
and  on  a  complete  subordination  to  the  central  committee  of  all 
local  organisations;  in  a  word,  on  the  adoption  of  those  dicta¬ 
torial  methods  which  since  November,  1917,  have  kept  the 
Bolshevik  minority  in  power  for  nearly  six  years.  The  Menshevik 
group  were  not  prepared  to  accept  this  programme.  They 
favoured  more  democratic  principles,  and  were  prepared  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  revolutionary  groups  even  if  they  did  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  Social-Democrat  programme.  On  the  rock  of 
Lenin’s  obstinacy  the  party  split,  and,  although  they  co-operated 
during  the  troubles  of  1904  and  1905,  their  differences  became 
more  and  more  marked  until  they  found  their  logical  sequence 
in  the  frenzied  hate  which  characterises  the  relations  of  the  two 
groups  to-day. 

After  this  split  Trotsky,  vacillating  as  usual  and  hesitating  to 
commit  himself  before  the  hour  of  his  destiny,  joined  neither 
group.  Instead,  he  formed  a  small  party  of  his  own  which  was 
known  as  the  Trotskists,  and  which  endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  the  two  currents  of  Menshevism  and  Bolshevism. 
This  attitude  Trotsky  maintained  up  to  the  moment  of  the 
Russian  Revolution,  thereby  evoking  sarcastic  comments  from 
Lenin,  who  had  no  admiration  for  opportunism  of  this  kind. 
.\ided  by  Zinovieff,  he  attacked  Trotsky  in  various  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  Switzerland  during  the  war.  For  instance,  in  July, 
1915,  we  find  him  writing  as  follows  : — 

“  Trotsky,  em  alwa3rs,  is  in  principle  opposed  to  the  Socialist - 
Chauvinists,  but  in  practice  he  is  always  in  agreement  with  them.” 

A  few  months  later  he  writes  again  : — 

“  Judging  Trotsky  by  his  writings,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  political  interest,  his  political  conduct,  consists  in  avoiding  a 
complete  rupture  with  the  Socialist-Chauvinists  and  Opportunists.  In 
this  respect,  the  lessons  of  the  war  have  taught  Trotsky  nothing.  He 
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remains  a  Trotskist.  Just  as  formerly  he  stood  for  co-operation  with 
the  Socialist  ‘  compromisers,’  so  to-day  he  stands  for  co-operation  with 
the  Socialist  patriots.” 

It  is  obvious  that  at  this  period  Lenin,  who  has  an  uncanny 
knowledge  of  psychology,  ranked  Trotsky  with  the  Socialist- 
patriots  (t.e.,  those  Socialists  who  supported  a  war  in  defence 
of  the  fatherland),  and  his  testimony  is  an  additional  argument 
in  support  of  the  somewhat  untenable  theory  that,  if  Trotsky 
had  been  differently  handled,  both  by  the  Allies  and  by  the 
Russian  Provisional  Government,  he  might  have  been  won  for 
the  Allied  cause.  One  thing,  at  any  rate,  is  certain.  Whereas 
Lenin  had  seen  his  path  clear  before  him  from  the  first  day  of 
the  war,  Trotsky  was  still  stumbling  in  the  dark,  uncertain  how 
to  proceed  and  hesitating  to  take  a  bold  step  in  case  he  should 
plunge  himself  over  the  precipice.  From  the  beginning  Lenin 
had  predicted  that  neither  of  the  belligerent  groups  would  prove 
victorious,  and  that  the  war  would  so  exhaust  all  European  capi¬ 
talist  Governments  that  the  task  of  world-revolution  would 
become  comparatively  easy.  What  Trotsky’s  real  thoughts  may 
have  been  no  one  can  tell,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  his 
sympathies  were  not  altogether  hostile  to  the  Allies.  It  is  certain 
that  of  all  Governments  he  hated  his  own  the  most.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  he  had  no  love  for  the  German  Kaisertum,  and  that 
he  had  a  very  wholesome  fear  of  the  dangers  of  a  German  victory. 

When  the  Russian  Revolution  burst  u}X)n  a  startled  world, 
Trotsky  was  in  America.  The  psychological  moment  for  his 
ambition  had  arrived.  Then  occurred  what  may  have  been  a 
tragedy  and  what  was  certainly  a  blunder.  In  the  spring  of 
1917  Kerensky,  acting  under  the  pressure  of  the  Petrograd 
Soviet,  begged  the  British  Government,  as  mistress  of  the  seas, 
to  facilitate  Trotsky’s  return  to  Russia.  The  request  was  not 
an  easy  one  to  refuse.  Kerensky’s  own  task  was  supremely 
difficult,  and  the  Allies,  anxious  about  the  general  situation  and 
terrified  lest  something  worse  might  succeed  the  Kerensky 
rigime,  were  afraid  to  weaken  his  position  in  any  way.  To  the 
ordinary  person  it  would  seem  that  there  were  only  two  courses 
possible  to  pursue:  one,  to  refuse  the  permission  altogether; 
the  other,  to  act  up  to  our  principles  as  a  democratic  Government 
and  to  grant  the  permission  ungrudgingly.  Unfortunately,  the 
British  Government  found  a  third  course.  The  permission  was 
indeed  granted,  but  in  circumstances  which  in  the  light  of  subse¬ 
quent  events  can  only  be  described  as  the  height  of  folly.  At 
Halifax  Trotsky  was  dragged  from  his  ship,  separated  from  his 
wife  and  family,  stripped  and  searched  by  the  police,  subjected 
to  a  rigorous  cross-examination,  and  then  after  this  series  of 
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indignities  allowed  to  proceed  on  his  journey.  The  effect  of  this 
insane  performance  was  most  unfortunate,  for  Trotsky’s  first  act 
on  returning  to  Russia  was  to  broadcast  amongst  the  Russian 
soldiers  and  working-men  a  particularly  virulent  anti-English 
pamphlet  entitled  “  A  Prisoner  of  the  English.” 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  up  to  this  period  Trotsky  had 
no  clearly  defined  attitude  towards  the  war,  and  that  his  sym¬ 
pathies,  if  one  may  use  the  word  sympathies  in  this  case,  were 
less  anti-Ally  than  anti-German.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  on 
what  might  have  happened,  but  it  is  permissible  to  suggest  that, 
had  his  services  been  won  for  the  Kerensky  regime,  his  con¬ 
structive  energy  and  administrative  ability  might  have  inspired 
the  tottering  Provisional  Government  with  a  new  lease  of  life. 
Like  Kerensky  he  would  probably  have  failed,  but  we  can  be 
certain  that  his  failure  would  have  been  a  full-blooded  and 
vigorous  failure  and  not  a  bankruptcy  of  inaction.  In  any  case, 
the  opportunity  was  lost,  and  within  a  few  days  of  his  arrival 
Trotsky  had  definitely  thrown  in  his  lot  with  Lenin,  From  that 
commanding  personality  there  was  no  escape.  Trotsky  had 
entered  on  the  first  phase  of  his  career  as  a  Bolshevik  leader. 

III. 

From  the  moment  that  Trotsky  had  taken  his  decision  he  never 
looked  back.  During  the  reign  of  the  Provisional  Government  he 
attacked  it  openly,  taking  his  place  in  the  Petrograd  Soviet  and 
subverting  it  against  Kerensky.  He  made  little  or  no  attempt  to 
conceal  himself,  giving  numerous  proofs  of  his  physical  courage, 
while  Lenin  remained  in  hiding.  At  any  moment  Kerensky 
could  have  arrested  him  and  condemned  him  to  that  death  which 
he  himself  would  be  the  first  to  admit  he  had  richly  deserved,  and 
to  which  he  would  have  condemned  Kerensky  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation  had  their  positions  been  reversed.  He  was  allowed, 
however,  to  live  and  to  triumph,  and,  when  the  Kerensky 
regime  was  overthrown  in  November,  1917,  Trotsky  entered  the 
Bolshevik  Cabinet  as  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

In  his  new  capacity  he  was  responsible  for  the  peace  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Germany,  and  by  the  end  of  1917  the  stage  was  set. 
Brest-Litovsk  had  become  a  reality,  and  Trotsky  as  head  of  the 
Bolshevik  Peace  Delegation  was  left  to  defend  a  helpless  country 
with  no  other  weapons  than  his  tongue  and  his  wits  against 
the  whole  military  might  of  Germany.  It  must  be  admitted 
that,  w'hile  he  displayed  no  lack  of  courage,  he  cut  a  sorry  figure. 
He  was  truculent  and  aggressive  to  a  degree  unknown  in  the 
history  of  inl^mational  relations.  He  blackguarded  the  German 
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military  leaders  to  their  face  and  threatened  them  with  the 
future  vengeance  of  their  own  proletariat.  But  all  was  vain. 
After  a  few  days  of  turgid  oratory  on  the  one  side  and  silent 
evasion  on  the  other,  he  was  ordered  to  sign  peace  terms  which 
wrote  half  Bussia  off  the  map.  He  stormed  and  raged.  He 
refused  to  sign.  "  We  withdraw  from  the  war,”  he  declared, 
”  but  we  shall  sign  no  shameful  peace.”  It  was  all  very 
magnificent,  but  it  did  not  impress  the  Germans.  Their  reply 
to  this  piece  of  rhetoric  was  an  immediate  adyance  on  Petrograd. 

In  that  much  harassed  capital  all  was  confusion.  The 
Bolshevik  camp  was  plunged  into  consternation  and  at  once 
divided  into  two  almost  equal  groups  :  the  one,  headed  by  Lenm, 
which  advocated  peace  at  any  price ;  the  other,  comprising  men 
like  Kadek  and  Bucharin,  which  was  prepared  to  fight  to  the 
bitter  end,  even  if  the  Government  had  to  retire  beyond  the 
Urals.  These  were  days  of  perplexing  uncertainty  ;  days  whose 
history  can  never  be  accurately  written  because  events  moved  so 
rapidly  that  no  one  person  was  in  possession  of  all  the  facts. 
The  Allied  Embassies  and  Missions,  feverishly  preparing  their 
departure,  were  in  a  state  of  bemused  bewilderment.  There  was 
no  contact  with  the  Bolshevik  leaders.  Stories,  each  more 
fantastic  than  the  other,  travelled  from  chancery  to  chancery, 
gathering  a  momentum  of  exaggeration  on  their  way  which 
brought  them  back  to  their  source  of  origin  in  a  state  of  almost 
complete  novelty ;  stories  that  Lenin  had  spent  the  week-end 
in  Berlin  or  that  Trotsky  was  dead,  and  that  his  place  had 
been  taken  by  a  German  staff  officer  who  spoke  Russian  per¬ 
fectly,  and  whose  disguise,  taken  from  a  death-mask  of  the 
shanghaied  Bolshevik,  defied  even  the  recognition  of  Madame 
Trotsky.  There  was  no  limit  to  credulity.  This,  too,  was  the 
golden  age  of  forged  documents,  and  the  hawkers  in  these 
curios  did  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  foreign  Embassies  and 
Missions.  Scarcely  anyone  possessed  even  the  most  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  Bolshevik  movement.  Our  intelligence  depart¬ 
ments,  which  had  provided  for  most  things,  had  never  studied 
the  history  of  Russian  Socialism.  Babel  was  loose,  and  in  the 
confusion  of  tongues  the  Allies  had  no  interpreters. 

In  Smolny,  that  seminary  for  young  ladies  which  the 
Bolsheviks  had  converted  into  their  headquarters,  the  excite¬ 
ment  was  indescribable.  Everyone  seemed  to  have  losf  his  head. 
For  nearly  two  days  the  question  of  war  or  peace  was  debated 
with  floods  of  heroics  mingled  with  curses  and  mutual  recrimina¬ 
tions.  Twice  during  those  feverish  hours  Radek  telephoned  to 
the  English  Mission  that  war  was  inevitable  and  that  the  war- 
party  had  won  the  day.  Only  Lenin  was  collected,  sardonically 
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superior  to  all  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  He  alone  saw 
clearly  the  exact  nature  of  the  position  and  the  hopelessness, 
after  all  that  had  happened,  of  any  effective  co-operation  with 
the  Allies.  Above  all,  he  realised  the  folly  of  resistance  and 
the  necessity  of  gaining  time.  Where  the  others  were  merely 
incoherently  eloquent,  Lenin  was  eloquently  coherent.  His 
immense  intellectual  superiority  carried  the  day,  and  in  a  state 
of  nervous  prostration  Smolny  voted  for  peace  by  112  votes  to 
98  with  18  abstentions. 

Where,  it  may  well  be  asked,  was  Trotsky  during  this  critical 
occasion?  Like  Achilles  he  was  sulking  in  his  tent.  He  had 
returned  from  Brest  deeply  mortified  in  his  pride  and  furious 
with  the  Germans.  He  was  an  avowed  member  of  the  war- 
party,  and  yet  in  these  hours  of  crisis  he,  the  head  of  the  peace 
delegation,  made  no  appearance  in  Smolny,  took  no  part  in  the 
debate  and  did  not  vote.  It  appears  that  this  amazing  man, 
who  for  weeks  had  employed  the  full  fury  of  his  tongue  and  of 
his  pen  in  denouncing  the  British  and  French  war  aims  with  a 
view  to  preparing  the  few  still  wavering  elements  of  the  army 
for  a  separate  peace,  was  now  looking  to  the  Allies  to  retrieve 
him  from  his  difficult  position.  In  various  conversations  with 
Allied  agents  he  had  formally  but  Vaguely  requested  Allied 
military  assistance  and  had  hinted  that,  if  the  promise  of  that 
help  were  forthcoming,  he  would  be  able  to  make  an  eleventh 
hour  appearance  at  Smolny  and  turn  the  scales  in  favour  of  war. 
It  would  have  been  a  situation  after  his  own  heart,  and  there  is 
just  a  faint  possibility  that  he  might  have  succeeded,  although 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  on  every  occasion  when  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  have  held  conflicting  opinions  on  questions  of  policy 
Lenin’s  master  mind  has  invariably  triumphed. 

It  is  impossible  to  analyse  Trotsky’s  conduct  on  this  occasion 
with  any  accuracy.  Those  who  see  in  the  Bolsheviks  a  super¬ 
race  of  Machiavellian  plotters  will  inevitably  consider  that  the 
whole  scene  at  Smolny,  including  Trotsky’s  threats  of  vengeance 
and  appeals  for  Allied  aid,  was  a  gigantic  bluff  admirably  stage- 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  outside  world  in  general  and  of 
the  Allies  in  particular.  Those,  however,  who  deny  to  the 
Bolsheviks  any  superhuman  qualities  or  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  amazing  hysterics  at  Smolny,  will  scarcely  share  this 
view,  and  in  my  own  mind  I  am  convinced  that  Trotsky  was 
genuinely  sincere  in  his  desire  for  war,  partly  because  after  his 
experience  at  Brest  he  believed  it  inevitable,  and  partly  because 
for  the  moment  his  temper  had  obscured  his  judgment.  His 
process  of  evolution  as  a  full-fledged  disciple  of  Lenin  was  not 
yet  complete,  and  he  was  unable  to  view  the  problem  in  the 
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iqfipersonal ,  dispassionate  manner  of  the  Bolshevik  Master.  Nor 
had  he  rea^sed  that,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  co-operation 
with  the  Allies  would  inevitably  interfere  with  the  course  of  the 
civil  war  which  was  raging  everywhere  on  the  internal  front 
and  which  in  Lenin’s  eyes  was  of  supreme  importance. 
Trotsky’s  wounded  pride  made  him  wish  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  the  Germans.  It  restrained  him  from  putting  his  signature 
tp  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty,  but  it  was  not  strong  enough  to 
induce  him  to  risk  a  possible  failure  in  an  open  conflict  with 
Lenin.  Perhaps  in  his  heart  he  hoped  for  some  miraculous 
help  from  the  Allies.  In  any  case  he  was  a  thoroughly  dejected 
man  who  had  little  or  no  fai^h  ip  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his 
party.  While  the  debate  at  Smolny  was  at  its  height,  I  was 
with  hiwi  fof  nearly  an  hour  in  his  room  upstairs.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  ponceal  his  bitterness,  but  strode  up  and  down 
the  room,  pow  brooding,  pow  ejaculating  caustic  comments  on 
th^  stupidity  of  the  Allies  in  failii^g  to  profit  by  the  favourable 
situation  which  thp  Germans  had  created  fpr  theni.  Then, 
suddenly,  he  went  over  tp  his  desk,  picked  up  a  bundle  of 
typewritten  sheets  and  hapded  them  to  me.  I  recognised  theip 
at  once.  They  were  part  of  collection  of  so-called  secret 
documents  which  had  been  hawked  round  Petrograd  and  which 
purported  to  prove  that  Trotsky  was  in  German  pay  and  acted 
only  op  the  signed  instructions  of  the  German  General  Staff. 
'I'hey  have  since  been  proved  to  be  clumsy  forgeries  and  tp-day 
must  give  considerable  amusement  to'  such  past-masters  in  the  art 
of  forgery  and  propaganda  as  the  presept  Eussian  Government. 
At  that  moment,  however,  they  were  serious  enopgh  to  Trotsky. 
As  I  handed  them  back  he  turned  to  me  with  a  bitter,  unpleasant 
smile,  his  thoughts  obviously  fixed  op  the  debate  downstairs. 
Then  he  muttered,  more  perhaps  in  sorrow  and  self-pity  thap  in 
anger:  "While  your  people  are  trying  tp  prove  me  a  German 
agent,  these  idiots  downstairs  are  denouncing  me  as  an 
Ententophile.” 

Trotsky’s  plan  of  military  co-operation  with  the  Allies  was  not 
entirely  shattered  by  the  ratification  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty. 
Hjs  injured  feelings  were  wonderfully  restored  by  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Commissar  for  War,  apd  in  the  gigantic  task  of  creating 
an  army  out  of  the  disorganised  rabble  left  over  from  the  revo¬ 
lution  he  found  a  fitting  outlet  even  for  his  furious  energy. 

This  is  no  place  for  any  estimate  of  Trotsky’s  work  as  a 
military  organiser.  Judged  purely  by  results  and  by  the  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome,  it  must 
be  counted  a  great  success,  although  achieved  by  methods  which 
might  have  shocked  evep  a  barbarian  despot  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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It  will  suffice  to  say  that  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
1918  Trotsky  still  believed  in  the  inevitability  of  war  with  Ger¬ 
many,  and,  therefore,  still  coquetted  with  the  idea  of  co-operation 
with  the  Allies.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  to  the 
French  Military  Mission  that  they  should  undertake  the  re¬ 
organisation  of  the  Eed  Army.  The  offer  was  refused,  but  in 
fairness  to  the  Allies  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  even  if  it 
had  been  accepted  it  is  very  problematical  whether  the  French 
instructors  would  have  been  allowed  to  carry  out  their  work. 
Psychologically,  any  scheme  of  co-operation  with  the  Bolsheviks 
was  a  thousand  times  more  difficult  then  even  than  it  is  to-day, 
and,  whatever  may  have  been  at  the  back  of  Trotsky’s  mind, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Lenin  never  had  the  slightest  intention 
of  allowing  the  French  or  anyone  else  to  inveigle  him  into  a  war 
which  could  only  result  in  the  ruin  of  his  own  projects. 

By  July,  1917,  how^ever,  Trotsky’s  enthusiasm  for  allied  co¬ 
operation  was  rapidly  dissolving.  Intervention  was  knocking 
at  the  door,  and,  as  he  realised  its  inevitability,  his  attitude 
towards  the  Allies  underwent  a  violent  change.  Where  a  few 
weeks  before  he  had  been  anxious  for  Allied  help-,  he  was  now 
prepared  to  declare  war  on  Englapd,  France  and  Japan,  and 
it  required  all  Lenin’s  tact  and  moral  persuasion  to  check  his 
impetuous  bellicosity.  After  the  pollision  with  the  Czech  troops 
at  Cheliabinsk  his  fury  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  immediately 
placed  restrictions  on  the  movements  of  the  Allied  representa¬ 
tives  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  who  from  that  time  onwards 
were  virtually  prisoners  of  the  Soviet  Government.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  Chicherin  said  to  me:  “It  is  funny  how  the 
military  idea  has  gone  to  Trotsky’s  head.  A  few  months  ago 
Tjenin  had  to  restrain  him  from  rnaking  war  on  Germany.  Now 
it  is  Lenin’s  cool  brain  that  holds  him  back  from  declaring  war 
on  the  Allies.’’ 

The  landing  of  the  Allies  completed  Trotsky’s  disillusionment. 
He  had  become  the  complete  Bolshevik  and  had  learned  at  last 
what  Lenin  had  always  realised  from  the  beginning :  that 
Bolsheviks  can  rely  only  on  Bolsheviks. 

IV. 

With  the  advent  of  Allied  intervention  my  personal  experience 
of  Trotsky  ceases.  His  career  since  that  date  has  been  full  of 
interest,  but  I  doubt  if  it  has  ever  been  so  difficult  or  so  exciting 
as  during  the  first  year  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Soviet  rSgime. 
Many  years  must  elapse  before  a  proper  estimate  can  be  formed 
of  his  character,  and  it  is  pot  unlikely  that  in  the  ages  to  come 
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his  future  biographers  will  be  almost  as  numerous  as  those  of 
Napoleon.  For,  with  all  his  limitations,  he  is  an  interesting 
personality,  and  there  is  no  denying  his  great  ability.  Not  to 
be  compared  with  Lenin  as  a  politician  or  as  a  debater,  he  has 
shown  a  surprising  genius  for  administrative  organisation.  His 
methods  may  be  ruthless,  but  he  gets  things  done.  It  is  perhaps 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  is  the  one  man  of  action  whom 
Russia  has  produced  for  many  years,  and,  while  it  is  true  that 
without  Lenin  the  Bolshevik  movement  would  have  collapsed 
in  its  infancy,  it  is  the  organisation  perfected  by  Trotsky  which 
has  kept  his  more  famous  colleague  in  power  for  so  long.  The 
Red  Army,  such  as  it  is,  is  almost  entirely  Trotsky’s  creation, 
and  it  would  be  difificult  to  exaggerate  the  services  which  he  has 
rendered  to  the  Bolshevik  cause  in  this  connection. 

Although  he  only  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Bolsheviks  after 
much  hesitation  and  with  considerable  misgivings,  he  has  since 
compromised  himself  almost  more  than  the  rest  of  his  colleagues 
by  the  extremeness  of  his  views  and  by  the  severity  of  his 
methods.  When  the  world  is  going  well  with  him  he  can  be 
very  affable  and,  indeed,  is  not  without  a  certain  charm  of 
manner.  In  this  way  he  has  been  able  at  times  to  make  a 
favourable  impression  on  foreigners,  one  American  in  a  fit  of 
exuberation  once  describing  him  as  “the  greatest  Jew  since 
Christ.”  These  impressions,  however,  scarcely  stand  the  test  of 
time.  Behind  those  fierce,  black  eyes  lurks  ever  the  demon  of 
suspicion  and  mistrust,  driving  him  to  terrible,  pitiless  acts  of 
cruelty.  His  courage  is  undoubted,  but  its  finer  qualities  are 
completely  submerged  by  the  fear  of  treachery  which  governs 
all  his  actions.  In  the  days  to  come,  when  Bolshevism  has 
been  violently  uprooted  or,  by  a  process  of  evolution,  watered 
down  to  a  state  in  which  the  word  as  we  now  understand  it 
will  have  no  significance,  one  can  imagine  certain  members  of 
the  Bolshevik  party  living  to  a  hoary  old  age  in  some  non- 
communistic  State  and  enjoying  the  comforts  of  a  bourgeois  life 
as  harmless  members  of  society.  Opportunist  as  he  is,  Trotsky 
does  not  belong  to  this  class  of  man.  By  the  sword  he  has  lived, 
and  by  the  sword  he  seems  destined  to  perish.  In  the  whole 
history  of  social  revolution  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  he 
is  a  great  figure,  perhaps  even  a  very  great  figure,  but  he  is 
far  from  being  the  greatest.  By  his  colleagues  he  is  admired 
as  one  who  has  done  much  for  the  cause,  but  it  would  be  vain 
to  pretend  that  he  enjoys  anything  I'ke  the  same  veneration 
which  all  Bolsheviks  without  exception  accord  to  Lenin. 
Trotsky,  after  all,  is  only  one  of  themselves.  Lenin  is  of  the 
gods.  R.  H.  Bruce  Lockhart. 


THE  SOqjETY  OF  THE  DILETTANTI 
AND  ITS  NEW  HOME. 


An  important  and  interesting  combination  has  lately  been 
arranged  in  Clubland,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  portraits  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Dilettanti^  has  now 
been  housed  in  the  St.  James’  Club,  a  dwelling  in  every  way 
worthy  to  contain  them,  where  they  are  hung  on  the  walls  of 
the  great  dining-room  and  of  the  two  lesser  dining-rooms,  all 
of  which  are  on  the  first  floor.  The  St.  James’  Club  is  a  fine 
eighteenth-century  house,  “one  of  the  best  designed  and  least 
spoiled  of  all  the  eighteenth-century  Piccadilly  mansions,  and 
internally  as  well  as  externally  is  one  of  the  handsomest  clubs 
in  London.”  ^  It  appears  to  have  been  built  for  Sir  Henry 
Hunloke  about  1760  (there  is  a  leaden  cistern  in  the  area  with 
the  date  1761  and  the  initials  H.  H.  upon  it),  but  he  sold  it, 
before  its  completion,  in  1764,  to  the  sixth  Earl  of  Coventry 
for  ten  thousand  pounds.  This  Lord  Coventry,  whose  first  wife 
was  one  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings,  was  a  great  patron 
of  the  arts,  and  he  called  in  Robert  Adam  to  decorate  certain 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  in  three  of  which  the  Dilettanti  pictures 
now  hang.  These  are  in  the  best  eighteenth-century  style,  finely 
proportioned,  with  richly  decorated  ceilings,  that  of  the  great 
dining-room,  which  was  restored  about  seventeen  years  ago  in 
strict  accordance  with  its  original  design,  being  one  of  Robert 
Adam’s  chefs  d’ oeuvre,  and  enriched  with  paintings  by  Angelica 
Kauffmann.  The  designs  for  a  great  deal  of  <he  decoration, 
drawn  by  Adam’s  own  hand,  may  be  seen  at  the  Soane  Museum, 
some  reproductions  of  which  are  in  the  Club. 

Lord  Coventry’s  two  immediate  successors  in  the  title  both 
died  at  Coventry  House,  which  brings  its  history  down  to  the 
year  1843,  when,  after  standing  empty  for  a  few  years,  it  was 
reopened  as  the  Coventry  House  Club  about  1847,  a  short-lived 
institution  which  closed  its  doors  in  1854.  Soon  afterwards  the 
house  became  the  London  home  of  Comte  Flahaut,  a  great  gentle¬ 
man  and  soldier,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Admiral  Keith, 
and  their  eldest  daughter  became  the  wife  of  the  fourth  Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  father  of  the  present  Marquis.  In  1860  Flahaut 

(1)  History  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  by  Lionel  Cust,  from  which 
most  of  the  facta  relating  to  the  Society  are  drawn. 

(2)  Piccadilly,  by  Arthur  Dasent. 
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was  appointed  French  Ambassador  to  this  country,  and  at 
Coventry  House  he  and  his  wife  dispensed  a  splendid  hospitality 
imtil  he  was  recalled  to  Paris  as  Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour/  The  St.  James’  Club  then  came  into  possession  of  the 
house  in  1869,  having  already  been  in  existence  for  about  ten 
years  as  a  Social  and  Diplomatic  Club.  The  members  of  the  St. 
James’  Club  have  always  been  more  interested  in  matters 
artistic  than  those  of  most  London  clubs,  and  are  very  proud 
of  their  house,  which  they  have  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  its 
original  condition.  In  1889,  however,  a  small  and  beautifully 
decorated  room,  which  was  originally  Lady  Coventry’s  boudoir, 
had  to  he  sacrificed  in  order  to  form  a  serving-room ;  but  remains 
of  the  decorations  still  exist,  and  some  years  ago  an  art-loving 
member  discovered  a  magnificent  Adam  mantelpiece,  hidden 
behind  some  rough  woodwork,  which  was  taken  out  and  cleaned, 
and  now  adorns  one  of  the  ground-floor  rooms. 

So  much  for  the  new  setting  of  the  Dilettanti  Collection.  And 
now  for  the  Society  itself. 

The  Dilettanti  Society  was  founded  about  1724,  in  a  very 
interesting  manner,  by  a  number  of  quite  young  men  who,  having 
just  made  the  grand  tour  in  Italy  and  Greece,  were  fired  with 
enthusiasm  for  art  and  antiquity. 

To  quote  from  Ionian  Antiquities,  a  work  published  by  the 
Society  in  1769  :  “Some  gentlemen  who  had  travelled  in  Italy, 
desirous  of  encouraging  at  home  a  taste  for  those  objects  which 
had  contributed  so  much  to  their  entertainment  abroad,  formed 
themselves  into  a  Society  under  the  name  of  Dilettanti,  and 
agreed  upon  such  resolutions  as  they  thought  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  spirit  of  the  scheme.”  Horace  Walpole,  however,  writing 
of  the  Dilettanti  in  1743,  called  it,  spitefully,  “a  club  for  which 
the  nominal  qualification  is  having  been  in  Italy,  but  the  real 
orte,  being  drunk.” 

The  Dilettanti  was  founded  as  a  Dining  Society,  and  to  bind 
members  together  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  dine  together 
a  certain  number  of  times  a  year,  when  they  were  not  only  to 
meet  convivially,  but  to  discuss  art  and  antiquity  together  and 
exchange  ideas  and  opinions  on  their  experiences  abroad,  most 
of  them  being  young  members  of  the  aristocracy,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  of  age,  who  had  but  lately  returned  from  the 
Continent.  In  all  probability  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society 
took  place  in  December,  1732,  but  no  lists  were  preserved  in 
the  early  years  of  its  formation ;  hut  in  May,  1736,  there  were 
soine  forty-six  members,  many  of  whom  later  on  played  impor- 

(1)  Piccadilly,  by  Arthur  Dasent. 
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tant  pairts  in  life  sis  statesmen  and  Cabinet  Ministers,  soldiers, 
sailors,  diplomats  and  othefs. 

Amongst  the  former  were  the  Earl  of  Bessbohoiigh,  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Postmaster-General,  who,  when  he  died,  was 
“Father  of  the  Society”;  Earl  Temple,  brother-in-law  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  who  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lofd 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  held  other  State  offices,  being  one 
of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  his  day ;  Lord  Le  Despencer,  better 
known  as  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Postmaster-General;  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  besides 
having  been  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Dresden,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  other  Courts  was  later  Postmaster-General  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancastet ;  the  Duke  of  Korthumberland,  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  and  Viscount 
Galway,  Commissioner  of  Be  venue  dnd  Surveyor-General  of 
Woods  and  Forests. 

The  great  nathes  amongst  Ambassadors  who  were  members  of 
the  Society  ih  1736,  the  first  year  of  its  foundation  of  which  a 
list  was  preserved,  include  those  of  Eatl  Harcourt,  who  Was 
Ambassador  to  Paris  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  Sir  Jatnes 
Gray,  British  Resident  at  Venice  (from  whence  he  corresponded 
regularly  with  the  Society  at  home  and  sent  theni  many  new 
members),  and  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Naples  and  the  Two 
Sicilies  and  to  the  Court  of  Spain;  and  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell, 
Under- Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  and  Ambassador  and 
Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  Prussia, 

The  members  who,  in  1736,  were  courtiers,  sailors  and  soldiers 
were  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  who  was  Master  of  the  Horse  to 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales;  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Lord  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  the  King  aiid  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the 
Queen ;  Mr.  Bristow,  Clerk  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  the 
Honomable  Sewallis  Shirley,  Comptroller  of  the  Household  to 
Queen  Charlotte ;  the  Honourable  Charles  Feilding,  Gentleman 
Usher  to  Queen  Charlotte ;  General  Sir  George  Gray,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  the  Earl  of  Car- 
hampton,  Baron  Eavensworth,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Viscount  Boyne,  and  Sir  Lionel  Pilkihgton  were  other  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  the  year  1736. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich,  of  whom  there  is  a  very  attractive  por¬ 
trait  by  Knapton,  though  not  elected  at  the  date  of  the  earliest 
list,  was  a  great  patron  of  art,  music  and  the  drama,  as  well  as 
of  athletics,  field  sports,  racing  and  gambling,  and  becaihe  a  very 
useful  and  powerful  member  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti ;  be  was 
a  great  statesman,  and  his  public  life  does  him  honour,  though 
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it  seems  that  his  private  life  did  not.  A  man  of  large  and  varied 
interests,  we  learn  that  he  was  British  Plenipotentiary  at  the 
Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  so  great  a  supporter  of  Captain 
Cook’s  expeditions  that  his  name  was  given  to  that  group  of 
islands  in  the  Pacific  archipelago  which  is  known  to  us  as  the 
Sandwich  Islands. 

Other  distinguished  members  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti, 
belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the  eighteenth  century,  were  four 
successive  Dukes  of  Northumberland,  three  successive  Dukes  of 
Norfolk,  two  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  Dukes  of  Buckingham,  Marl¬ 
borough,  Sutherland,  Leeds,  Richmond,  Devonshire,  Newcastle, 
Aberoorn  and  Rutland,  a  Marquis  of  Granby,  two  Earls  Dudley, 
Earl  Spencer,  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  two  Earls  Fortescue,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  names  of  all  the  other  distin¬ 
guished  members  occurring  in  the  long  intervening  years  between 
those  given  in  the  first  list,  the  few  important  ones  added,  and 
those  of  our  own  day,  but  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  amongst 
members  belonging  to  the  Dilettanti  Society  of  the  present  time 
are  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  Viscount  Mersey,  Mr.  Justice  Darling, 
the  Honourable  John  Collier  (artist),  Mr  Thomas  Brock 
(sculptor).  Sir  Cecil  Smith  (Director  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum),  and  Sir  George  Murray,  as  well  as  Mr.  George  Mac¬ 
millan,  who  holds  the  purely  honorary  post  of  Secretary.  Other 
Dilettanti,  who  are  also  members  of  the  St.  James’  Club,  are 
Viscount  Lascelles,  Sir  Lionel  Earle,  the  Honourable  E.  Gully, 
Mr.  T.  Bryan  Clarke-Thornhill,  Mr.  Alfred  Farquhar,  and  some 
others.  Furthermore,  it  appears  that  it  was  chiefly  through  the 
influence  and  advocacy  of  Sir  Lionel  Earle  that  the  important 
arrangement  was  made  that  brought  the  Society  of  the  Dilettanti, 
with  their  pictures  and  other  possessions,  to  the  St.  James’ 
Club,  the  conditions  being  that  the  Dilettanti  shall  have  the  great 
dining-room  allotted  to  them  for  their  dinners,  which  take  place 
six  or  eight  times  a  year ;  the  walls  of  the  three  dining-rooms  are 
to  be  redecorated  in  the  autumn,  and  the  scheme  of  the  projected 
decorations,  the  hanging  of  the  pictures,  etc.,  should  be  super¬ 
vised  by  a  small  committee  of  members  interested  in  art,  drawn 
from  both  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  and  the  St.  James’  Club, 
with  the  Earl  of  Crawford  as  President. 

The  Dilettanti  portraits  were  hung  for  some  time  past  on  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  large  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Grafton 
Gallery,  but  changes  now  being  made  rendered  it  necessary  to 
find  a  new  home  for  them^  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Dilettanti 
have  never  had  a  real  home  of  their  own,  although  at  one  time. 
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1747,  a  site  in  Cavendish  Square  was  purchased  by  the  Society 
from  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  for  which  they  paid  four  hundred 
pounds,  the  ground  was  levelled  and  enclosed,  trees  were  planted, 
foundations  dug,  and  over  two  hundred  pounds  worth  of  Portland 
stone  was  bought  and  deposited  on  the  spot,  ready  for  use.  But 
this  plan  fell  through,  and  ultimately  the  whole  thing  was  sold 
at  a  profit  in  1769  for  £1,800,  since  when  no  further  attempt  was 
made  to  find  a  home  for  the  Society ;  the  Star  and  Garter  Tavern 
in  Pall  Mall  was  their  meeting  place,  where  they  had  a  permanent 
room  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Regulations  and  Rules  of  the  Dilettanti  were  formed  in 
measure  as  the  Society  grew,  and  on  occasions  when  the  members 
met  and  dined  together  at  various  taverns,  the  Bedford  Head, 
tlie  Fountain  in  the  Strand,  the  Star  and  Garter  in  Pall  Mall,  the 
King’s  Arras  in  Pall  Mall,  Mr.  Almack’s  in  King  Street,  etc. 
The  first  Rule  decreed  that  the  members  should  meet  the  first 
Sunday  in  the  month,  beginning  in  December  and  ending  in  May. 
Later  on  the  meetings  were  held  twice  a  month,  and  it  was 
ordained  that  the  money  for  the  dinners  be  collected  at  the  first 
meeting  of  every  year ;  but  this  was  altered  as  time  went  on.  It 
was  considered  disrespectful,  and  a  fine  was  imposed  on  those 
who  “go  away  before  the  bill  is  called  for,  without  leave  publickly 
asked  from  and  obtained  of  the  President.”  Members  then  offi¬ 
ciated  as  President  in  turn,  and  any  member  declining  the  office 
of  President  paid  a  guinea  penalty  and  his  name  was  marked 
as  if  he  had  officiated.  A  minute  of  March,  1738,  ordered  “That 
a  Chaire  be  made  for  the  use  and  Dignity  of  the  Presdt,”  which 
was  of  mahogany  covered  with  crimson  velvet.  It  was  also 
deemed  desirable  that  the  President  should  wear  a  scarlet  Roman 
toga,  robing  himself  “when  the  Books  were  opened,”  and  that 
he  should  quit  “the  Roman  dress  when  he  leaves  the  chair  and 
not  before.”  In  1778  the  arrangement  of  the  President’s  toga 
was  the  care  and  duty  of  the  painter  of  the  Society,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds;  for  the  Dilettanti  appointed  their  Painter  as  is  done 
at  Court,  and  the  first  of  all  was  George  Knapton,  some  of 
whose  eighteenth-century  portraits  are  now  to  be  seen  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  walls  of  the  smaller  dining-room  at  the  St.  James’ 
Club,  the  one  looking  into  the  Green  Park ;  these  are  Lord  Le 
Despencer  as  a  monk ;  Earl  Moira  in  a  red  coat ;  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  in  wig,  three-cornered  hat  and  red  coat ;  the  Earl  of 
Blessington  playing  a  guitar  as  a  troubadour ;  the’  Duke  of  Dorset 
as  a  Roman  Senator ;  the  Earl  of  Holdemesse ;  Lord  Hyde  hold¬ 
ing  a  large  glass;  and  Sir  Bourchier  Wray  with  a  punch  bowl. 
Other  members  painted  by  Knapton  are  the  Earl  of  Middlesex 
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as  a  Koman  Consul,  Sir  James  Gray  as  Don  Quixote,  Mr.  flowe 
as  a  magician,  and  Sir  Francis  Dash  wood  travestied  as  a  Francis¬ 
can  Friar.  The  only  modern  one  in  the  room  being  the  one  of 
Lord  Leighton,  by  himself,  in  his  robes  as  President  of  the 
Koyal  Academy. 

Then  in  the  other  small  dining-room,  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
there  are  four  modern  portraits  of  members,  coming  down  to  onr 
times,  which  include  those  of  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  and  Lord  Wells 
by  John  Collier. 

It  was  one  of  the  rules  that  every  member  should  be  painted  by 
Knapton,  as  Painter  to  the  Society,  but  those  who  had  not  had 
their  portrait  done  were  obliged  to  pay  “one  guinea  per  annum  “ 
in  default,  which  became  known  as  “Face  money,”  and  soon 
became  “an  annual  subscription,  and  the  custom  of  paying  it  in 
lieu  of  having  a  portrait  painted  continued  up  to  year  1809.’’ 
Viscount  Barrington,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  and  Sir  John  Eawdon, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Moira,  were  all  three  painted  by  Knapton  in 
1745,  and  are  amongst  the  Dilettanti  Collection. 

After  Knapton  followed  such  great  artists  as  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  President  of  the  Academy,  who  painted  the  two  fine 
portrait  groups  for  the  Society,  in  each  of  which  seven  Dilettanti 
are  represented,  amongst  the  best-known  names  being  those  of 
the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  Sir  William 
Hamilton  (the  husband  of  Nelson’s  Lady  Hamilton),  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  the  Honourable  Charles  Greville  and  Sir  Watkins 
Williams- Wynn.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  each  of  these 
gentlemen  paid  thirty-five  pounds  for  his  sitting.  In  1805  the 
condition  of  the  two  great  groups  was  pronounced  by  a  Committee 
consisting  of  Mr.  West,  P.R.A.,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Englefield, 
and  others  to  need  immediate  care,  but,  strangely  enough,  the 
Society  paid  no  heed  either  then  or  even  five  years  later,  when 
another  Committee,  that  included  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
Earl  Cowper,  Lord  Morpeth,  Lord  Selsey,  Lord  Dundas, 
Mr.  Mitford,  and  others,  was  of  opinion  that  they  needed  repair; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  they  had  been  lent  to  the  British  Insti¬ 
tution  for  an  exhibition  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  works  in  1813, 
and  after  mezzotints  of  them  had  been  executed  by  Mr.  Trevor 
and  Mr.  Say,  the  plates  of  which  were  the  absolute  property  of 
the  Society,  that  finally,  in  1817,  it  was  ordered  that  they  should 
be  cleaned  at  a  cost  of  sixty  guineas.  From  the  two  plates 
finished  in  1821  the  Society  printed  three  hundred  copies,  “one 
hundred  on  India  paper  for  the  use  of  the  Society  and  two 
hundred  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  advantage  of  the  Society,  and 
the  plates  then  to  be  destroyed.  Each  member  was  to  receive  a 
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copy,  as  also  the  representatives  of  the  members  portrayed  in 
the  groups,  and  members  were  allowed  to  purchase  extra  copies, 
but  nol^  more  than  three,  at  thirty  shilhngs  each.  Proofs  of 
each  group  were  presented  to  the  National  Gallery  and  to  the 
FitzWilliam  Museum  of  Cambridge  in  1822.”  These  two  im¬ 
portant  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  groups  and  a  portrait  of  himself, 
belonging  to  the  Society,  were  lent  in  1884  to  an  exhibition 
of  the  collected  works  of  the  master  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery ; 
aud  for  a  time  they  were  deposited  on  loan  (in  1890)  with  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  after  which  the  Dilettanti 
moved  their  collection  to  their  new  room  at  the  Grafton  Galleries, 
from  whence  they  have  finally  gravitated  to  their  home  in  the 
St.  James'  Club,  where  Sir  Joshua’s  fine  portrait  of  himself 
hangs  over  the  mantelpiece  of  the  great  dining-room  looking 
over  the  Park,  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  two  important  groups 
already  mentioned.  On  the  other  walls  of  the  room  are  seen 
Sir  Martin  Shee’s  distinguished  portrait  of  Mr.  John  Morritt, 
in  the  red  robe  of  President  of  the  Society;  Mr.  Payne  Knight, 
Sir  Henry  Englefield,  and  Lord  Dundas,  all  three  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence ;  Benjamin  West  by  himself ;  Lord  Bessborough  in 
Eastern  dress,  and  Lord  Sandwich  in  a  Turk’s  costume,  both  by 
Knapton ;  and  Lord  Broughton  wearing  the  red  ribbon  of  the 
G.C.B. ;  the  only  modern  one  in  this  room  being  that  of  Sir 
Edward  Kyan,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  painted  by  Lord 
Leighton. 

After  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Sir  Martin 
Shee,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  Lord  Leighton  and  Sir  Edward 
Poynter  were  other  distinguished  artists  who,  in  turn,  were 
Painters  to  the  Dilettanti  Society. 

It  would  be  difficult  within  the  limits  of  a  short  article  to 
enumerate  the  countless  works  and  activities  of  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti.  They  were  pioneers  of  other  movements,  now  in 
force,  for  the  study  of  classical  archa3ology,  and  “the  Dilettanti  ” 
aud  the  British  Museum  were  the  only  two  institutions  which, 
over  a  long  period,  kept  the  study  alive  of  classical  art  and 
antiquities.  They  published,  amongst  other  works,  two  volumes 
of  Ionian  Antiquities,  four  volumes  of  Principles  of  Athenian 
Architecture,  The  Book  of  the  Specimens  of  Ionian  Antiquities, 
Specimens  of  Antient  Sculpture,  and  The  Unedited  Antiquities 
of  Attica.  They  initiated  and  supported  undertakings  for  ex¬ 
ploring  and  preserving  remains  of  classical  antiquity  in  Greece 
and  the  Levant,  and  published  the  results  gained  for  the  benefit 
of  the  art- loving  public;  They  sent  expeditions  to  Athens,  to 
Asia  Minor,  Attica  and  the  Morea,  a  research  expedition  to 
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Eleusis,  Samos;  Miletus  and  Magnesia,  and  they  chose  out  the 
best  and  most  suitable  men  they  could  find  to  carry  out  the  work 
they  desired  to  see  done ;  and,  once  finished,  they  generously 
gave  it  to  the  world  at  large  in  as  handsome  and  complete  a  form 
as  possible. 

The  guiding  spirits  of  the  Society  as  time  went  on  (1780-1820) 
were  men  of  rare  culture,  who  were  drawn  from  a  group  of 
gifted  amateurs.  It  is  curious  how  few  people  nowadays  seem 
aware  how  much  we  owed  in  the  past,^  and  still  owe,  to  the 
J)ilettanti  Society  for  having  enriched  the  British  Museum  with 
countless  works  of  antiquity  ;  there  are  the  marbles  forming  a  part 
of  the  frieze  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Parthenon  with  inscrip¬ 
tions,  which  were  brought  home  by  members  of  the  Ionian  Ex- 
[)edition  (who  were  sent  out  and  financed  by  the  Society)  and 
were  presented  to  the  Museum  in  1784,  and  all  the  drawings 
made  by  Mr.  Eivett  and  Mr.  Pars  were  also  deposited  by  the 
Society  with  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  where  they 
are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Department  of  Classical  Antiquities. 
"Then  John  James  Crowle,  a  distinguished  barrister  and  Dilet¬ 
tante,  left  to  the  British  Museum  an  illustrated  and  interleaved 
copy  of  Pennant’s  History  of  London.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
who  was  one  of  those  few  who  sailed  with  Captain  Cook  on  his 
first  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Endeavour — a  voyage  that  lasted 
for  three  years — was  a  member  of  the  Dilettanti  Society  and 
President  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  he  bequeathed  his  valuable 
library  to  the  British  Museum.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  another 
member  of  the  Society — who,  besides  being  the  husband  of 
Nelson’s  Lady  Hamilton,  was  a  great  collector  and  a  student  of 
classical  archaeology — had  made  a  famous  collection  of  Greek 
vases,  terra  cottas,  gold  ornaments  and  bronzes,  which  were 
bought  by  the  nation  in  1772,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Department  of  Greek  and  Eoman  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum ;  whilst  Mr.  Charles  Townley,  of  Townley,  who  was  a 
great  friend  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  t<X)k  part  in  the  excava¬ 
tions  organised  by  the  Dilettanti  Society  at  Home,  and  there 
collected  a  considerable  number  of  treasures,  including  marbles, 
bronzes,  vases,  gems  and  coins,  to  which  he  added  from  any 
jyrivate  source  which  he  came  to  know,  and  eventually,  following 
the  example  of  his  friend  Hamilton,  he  left  his  fine  collection  of 
marbles  to  the  JMuseum.  Some  difficulties,  however,  arose  in  the 
business  concerning  the  legacy,  so  the  nation  clinched  the  matter 
by  buying  them  for  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  moderate  sum,  and  thereby  the  Classical  Antiquities 
Department  was  enriched  by  a  vast  number  of  ancient  sculptures. 
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Yet  another  Dilettante,  one  Richard  Payne  Knight,  who  lived  a 
good  deal  in  Italy,  went  to  Sicily  in  1  e  spring  of  1777,  where 
he  spent  three  months  visiting  the  great  temples  and  the  various 
remains  of  antiquity  and  art,  keeping  a  careful  diary  the  while  of 
all  he  saw  and  studied,  to  which  his  friend  Gore  added,  by  making 
several  valuable  drawings,  some  of  which  are  now  in  the  Print 
Room  of  the  British  Museum.  Knight’s  Sicilian  Diary,  it  is 
interesting  to  learn,  eventually  came  into  the  hands  of  Goethe, 
who  was  so  iinpressed  with  its  faithful  yet  picturesque  descrip¬ 
tions  that  he  translated  it  into  German,  and  it  was  published  as 
Tagehuch  einer  Reise  nach  Sicilien. 

Then  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  another  Dilettante  antiquary, 
who  made  tours  in  Italy  and  Sicily  to  discover  and  study  classical 
antiquities,  published  some  interesting  matter  taken  from  his 
diaries  and  notes,  and  had  a  remarkable  collection  of  works  of 
art,  antiquities,  books  and  drawings,  at  his  place  in  Wiltshire, 
nearly  all  of  which  he  left  to  the  British  Museum  ;  and  Mr.  R.  P. 
Pullan,  the  architect,  who  did  such  valuable  work  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Budrum,  Smyrna,  and  other  cities,  brought  home  two 
fragments  of  a  sculptured  frieze  and  an  inscribed  stile  from 
the  Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Teos,  which  were  presented  by  the 
Society  to  the  British  Museum.  Furthermore,  when  the  Society, 
through  Mr.  Pullan’s  agency,  was  able  to  acquire  a  number  of 
marbles  and  inscriptions  from  Priene,  these  also,  when  they 
reached  England,  were  presented  by  the  Society  to  the  British 
Museum.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Dilettanti  Society  was  doing  all  this  good  work  they  were,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  the  pioneers  of  a  movement  which  has 
since  grown  and  expanded  in  many  directions,  but  in  the 
eighteenth  century  they  were  foremost  in  initiating  and  inspir¬ 
ing  the  study  of  classical  antiquity.  Later  on,  when  the  British 
School  at  Athens  and  the  Archfeological  Institute  at  Rome  were 
founded,  in  both  cases  Dilettanti  were  placed  in  charge ;  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  English  Section  at  Rome  was  W.  R. 
Hamilton,  who  was  also  Secretary  of  the  Dilettanti  Society, 
and  the  first  Director  of  the  School  at  Athens  was  the  Father 
of  the  Dilettanti,  Mr.  Penrose. 

The  British  Archfeological  Association  was  not  founded  until 
1813,  nor  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies 
until  1877  ;  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Archfeological  Society, 
the  British  School  of  Archfeology  in  Egypt  and  Egyptian 
Research,  the  Oxford  and  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Societies, 
the  Glastonbury  Antiquarian  Society  G866),  and  the  various 
county  societies  of  archfeology  and  the  antiquaries  in  all  the  large 
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provincial  towns,  came  into  bein^  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
followed  up  the  line  of  research  and  study  the  Dilettanti  Society 
had  so  successfully  commenced. 

Their  fine  collection  of  portraits  now  provisionally  hung  in  the 
dignified  rooms  to  which,  after  so  many  changes,  their  destiny 
has  finally  brought  them  in  the  St.  James’  Club,  will  remind 
the  members  of  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  past,  and  the  Club 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  so  many  treasures  of  the 
eighteenth  century  displayed  upon  its  walls;  whilst  the  ancient 
Society  of  Dilettanti  must  feel  confident  that  their  artistic 
possessions  will,  besides  finding  themselves  in  genial  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  surroundings,  he  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  Lord 
Coventry’s  handsome  old  mansion.  His  shade  should  hover  with 
satisfaction  over  the  rooms  in  which  he  took  so  much  pride. 

Ethel  Harter. 


LITER ATUKE  IN  THE  THEATRE. 


I  HAVE  headed  this  essay  “  Literature  in  the  Theatre”  rather 
than  ‘‘  Literature  in  Drama  ”  because  I  want  to  make  it  quite 
clear  from  the  outset  that  1  am  writing  as  a  playgoer.  In  my 
opinion  plays  cannot  be  judged,  at  all  events  with  any  approach 
to  finality,  except  in  their  relation  to  the  playhouse ;  and  no 
dramatic  composition  which  loses  effect  by  being  staged,  however 
fine  a  piece  of  writing  it  may  be,  has  any  real  right  to  rank  as 
a  good  play.  And  so,  since  “  Drama  ”  is  a  wide  term  which 
may  be  held  to  describe  any  and  every  composition  which  is 
cast  in  the  form  of  dialogue  and  divided  into  acts  and  scenes 
(such  as  Mr.  Hardy’s  The  Dynasts,  which  was  never  intended 
for  stage  production  at  all),  I  have  sought  to  define  the  issue  by 
choosing  a  less  general  term  for  my  title.  In  the  theatre,  at  any 
rate,  plays  are  plays  first  and  "  literary  ”  compositions  (that 
is,  reading  matter)  afterwards.  The  theatre  is  like  a  sieve, 
through  which  only  those  plays  may  pass  which  conform  to  the 
theatre’s  requirements;  and  yon  find  a  heterogeneous  collection 
indeed  slipping  safely  through  the  meshes — Hamlet  and  Charley's 
Aunt,  The  Cherry  Orchard  and  Chti  Chin  Chow,  The  Doll's 
House  and  East  Lynne,  Peter  Pan  and  Sweet  Lavender  and 
The  Cabaret  Girl.  And  in  the  heap  that  the  sieve  has 
rejected  you  will  find  much  drama  of  great  literary  worth — Mr. 
(rordon  Bottomley’s  Britain's  Daughter,  for  instance,  and  Miss 
Dane’s  Will  Shakespeare,  and  many  another.  With  these  I  am 
not  here  concerned. 

If  ”  Drama”  is  a  wide  term,  ”  Literature  ”  is  a  wider.  I 
suppose  that  you  and  I  and  all  the  rest  have,  each  of  us,  some 
hazy  idea  what  we  mean  when  we  use  the' word ;  but  few  of  us 
mean  quite  the  same  thing,  and  still  fewer  mean  anything  exact 
at  all.  Therefore,  if  a  discussion  of  the  place  of  literature  in 
the  theatre  is  to  have  any  value,  we  must  first  have  before  us 
some  definition,  as  broad  as  possible,  of  what  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  the  word  to  mean.  Choosing  such  a  definition  is  rather  a 
delicate  business,  but  I  suggest  the  following  to  be  going  on 
with;  “Literature  is  the  name  we  give  to  any  waiting  which 
attains  to  a  high  artistic  standard.”  It  may  be  possible — or, 
indeed,  necessary — to  narrow  this  down  later  on ;  but  meanwhile 
I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  will  dissent  from  it  except  those 
benighted  people  (political  agents  and  propagandists  in  particular) 
to  whom  “  literature  ”  signifies  “  any  form  of  printed  matter.” 
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There  is  a  strong  and  influential  body  of  opinion  which  holds 
that  literature  has  no  prescriptive  right  in  the  theatre  at  all. 
Those  who  maintain  this  view  are  enthusiasts  of  the  playhouse— 
or,  to  use  their  own  honourable  term,  “  men  of  the  theatre.” 
They  consider  that  while  a  fine  play  may  very  easily  contain 
literature,  it  cannot  in  its  nature  he  literature ;  that  its  literary 
qualities  are  secondary  and  incidental. 

The  first  argument  they  are  accustomed  to  bring  forward  is, 
put  briefly,  that  plays  are  written  entirely  in  dialogue ;  that  is, 
in  the  language  of  ordinary  speech.  Therefore,  since  people 
while  using  ordinary  speech  do  not  talk  in  a  literary  way,  a  bald 
record  of  their  speech  cannot  be  literature.  Conversely,  the 
instant  your  characters  begin  to  ”  talk  literary”  they  cease  to 
'use  the  language  of  ordinary  life  and  become  unconvincing  and 
undramatic.  This  argument  is  not  new,  of  course.  More  than 
a  decade  ago  Mr.  C.  E.  Montague  made  an  exhaustive 
inquiry^  into  the  matter.  He  quoted,  to  begin  with,  two  state¬ 
ments  w’hich  embodied  the  opposing  views  in  their  extreme 
form — this,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  H.  D.  Traill  :  ‘‘Of  every 
drama,  as  we  moderns  understand  the  term,  it  may,  I  hold,  be 
affirmed  that,  though  some  of  them  may,  and  do,  contain  great 
literature,  they  are,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  literary', 
undramatic,  and,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  dramatic, 
unliterary  ;  and  this,  from  a  contemporary  dramatist  (not 
named)  ;  ‘‘To  tell  an  interesting  or  amusing  story  through  the 
medium  of  dialogues  which  appear  to  be  the  natural  speech  of 
human  beings — that  is  literature.” 

From  Mr.  Montague’s  investigation  into  this  ‘‘tangle  of  cross¬ 
meanings  ”  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  more  than  once.  In¬ 
deed,  I  foresee  that  I  shall  have  to  fight  hard  against  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  quote  from  it  far  too  freely ;  for  Mr.  Montague  is  a  writer 
who  imposes  his  particular  way  of  saying  things  upon  you  so 
that  you  forget  that  there  can  be  any  other ;  and  I  must  perforce 
go  over  much  of  the  ground  that  his  essay  covered.  Mr. 
Montague,  then,  takes  the  notion  that  dialogue  ‘‘  is  a  bald  record 
of  human  speech,”  and,  after  minute  examination,  decides  that 
it  will  not  do.  The  gist  of  his  conclusions  is  contained  in  the 
following  passage^: — ‘‘The  ‘real  life’  which  a  dramatist  like 
Mr.  Galsworthy  is  sometimes  supposed  merely  to  take  as  he  finds 
it,  and  to  give  out  as  he  takes  it,  does  just  about  as  much  to 
help  him  as  a  piano  manufacturer  does  for  a  composer.  It  gives 
him  every  note  he  wants;  he  has  only,  it  may  be  said,  to  take 

(1)  “  The  Literary  Play  ”  (English  Association  Essays,  1911). 

(2)  This  sentence  might  good  service  to  a  grammarian  as  an  illnstration 
of  the  nse  of  the'^comma. 

(3)  “  The  LiteraryfPlay,”  p.  83. 
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the  notes  he  sees  and  put  them  in  an  order.  But  it  certainly 
does  not  need  less  craft  cunning,  or  a  less  profoundly-felt  emotion, 
to  string  together  a  few  tags  and  ends  of  ready-made  Cockney 
speech  into  the  police  court  scene  in  The  Silver  Box  than  it 
takes  to  string  a  few  ready-made  notes  into  the  tune  of  a  fine 
song.  Even  to  put  it  in  that  way  is  to  make  too  great  a  con¬ 
cession,  for  I  used  the  word  ‘  ready-made,’  and  a  dramatist 
does  not  find  even  small  fragments  of  his  work  ready-made  for 
him  before  he  begins.” 

Considerations  of  space  compel  me  to  state  as  a  conclusion 
what  Mr.  Montague  establishes  by  reasoning  and  example ;  but 
I  do  so  without  misgiving  owing  to  my  own  complete  conviction 
on  the  point,  that  a  play  may  be  literature  not  only  in  its 
“literary”  passages,  but  in  its  swiftest  and  most  dramatic 
moments  also.  I  therefore  go  on  to  the  second  argument  which 
the  “  man  of  the  theatre  ”  commonly  advances — that  plays  are 
intended,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  spoken,  literature  to  be  read ; 
and  that  the  two  methods  of  composition  are  so  fundamentally 
different  as  to  be  mutually  exclusive.  This  particular  point  of 
view  is  well  expressed  and  illustrated  in  a  letter  which  I  received 
not  long  since  from  the  famous  American  actor,  Mr.  James  K. 
Hackett.  I  had  published  an  article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
stating  my  conviction  (already  mentioned)  that  plays  must  be 
judged  on  the  stage  and  not  in  the  study ;  and  Mr.  Hackett  felt 
impelled  to  write  and  tell  me  how  strongly  he  agreed  with  the 
views  I  had  expressed.  But,  as  will  appear,  he  went  further  in 
that  direction  than  I  could  feel  prepared  to  accompany  him, 

“  Your  view  of  the  acted  and  unacted  drama,”  wrote  Mr. 
Hackett,  ”  is  absolutely  sound,  and  it  should  not  be  questioned 
by  any  man  of  practical  experience.”  He  proceeded  to  cite  in 
corroboration  an  incident  in  his  own  college  life,  when  he  com¬ 
peted  for  a  much  sought  after  oratory  medal.  “In  the  case  of 
orations  it  was  necessary  to  write  them  first  and  then  submit 
them  to  the  English  department.  ...  At  the  expiration 
of  a  few  weeks  I  was  summoned  to  the  professor’s  sanctum 
sanctorum,  and  a  conversation  on  these  lines  took  place.  He 
said  :  ‘  My  dear  Hackett,  how  a  man  of  your  intelligence  can 
write  such  utter  twaddle  and  rot  as  you  have  written  in  this 
so-called  oration  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  It  is  rot,  plain, 
unadulterated  rot,  and  if  I  am  on  the  platform  when  you  deliver 
it  I  shall  mark  you  zero.  There  is  not  a  literary  line  in  it,  nor 
a  line  that  is  fit  to  remember  or  re-read.’  I  said,  ‘  MyMear 
Professor,  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  write  a  literary  effusion. 
This  is  an  oration.  I  wrote  this  to  deliver  by  word  of  mouth, 
not  to  be  read  in  the  quiet  of  your  study.  .  .  .  Have  you 
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not,  sir,  with  your  experience,  realised  that  drama  is  not  litera¬ 
ture,  nor  literature  drama?  Neither  is  oratory  literature.  In 
one  you  must  make  your  effects  by  momentary  strokes,  in  the 
other  you  make  them  by  the  printed  page,  which  can  be  studied 
and  re-studied  at  length,  if  necessary.’  The  professor  informed 
me  that  I  was  a  very  immature  and  iconoclastic  young  man,  and 
he  repeated  that  he  would  mark  me  zero  if  he  were  present 
when  I  delivered  the  oration.”  (As  it  fell  out,  the  professor  was 
ill  on  the  momentous  day,  and  the  young  iconoclast  won  the 
medal  with  a  record  mark.)  “I  personally  think,”  says  Mr. 
Hackett  later  in  the  same  letter,  ”  that  one  of  the  greatest  faults 
that  the  dramatist  falls  into  is  to  have  his  effusion  printed  and 
published  and  circulated  as  literature.” 

These  extracts  (which  I  print  here  with  Mr.  Hackett’s  very 
kind  permission)  seem  to  me  to  put  the  case  for  the  man  of  the 
theatre  as  well  as  it  can  ask  to  be  put.  But  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  conclusion.  Mr.  Hackett  was  undoubtedly  right  to  compose 
his  oration  in  a  form  different  from  that  of  the  essay  which  his 
professor  seems  to  have  expected  of  him  (incidentally,  his  realisa¬ 
tion  of  this  fact  at  so  early  an  age  goes  far  to  account  for  his 
success  in  his  profession) ;  what  he  does  not  appear  to  realise, 
or  admit,  is  that  the  composition  would  have  had  an  equal  chance 
in  either  form  of  being  literature.  I  may  be  forgiven,  perhaps, 
for  suggesting  that  the  professor’s  estimate  of  Mr.  Hackett’s 
”  effusion  ”  may  have  been  more  just  than  the  young  iconoclast 
could  perceive,  and  that  the  subsequent  high  marking  by  a 
tribunal  of  dons  who  had  not  read  the  oration  was  a  tribute  less 
to  Mr.  Hackett’s  powers  as  a  writer  of  speeches  than  to  the  gifts 
as  a  speaker  which  have  since  brought  him  fame.  Demosthenes, 
Cicero,  and  Burke  all  wrote  their  speeches  with  an  eye  to  delivery, 
not  publication ;  yet  to  none  of  the  three  is  an  important  place 
in  the  hierarchy  of  literature  denied  on  that  account. 

At  all  events,  let  us  hear  Mr.  Montague  on  the  same  point^  : — 
”  There  is  another  fairly  obvious  precaution  that  the  writer  of 
a  play  meant  for  acting  should  take.  He  has  to  do  what  is  some¬ 
times  called  in  the  trade,  ‘  getting  out  of  the  way  of  the  acting.’ 
As  a  rule,  when  a  scene  acts  well,  it  is  not  that  the  actors  express 
over  again  in  pantomime  just  what  the  author  expresses  in  his 
words ;  that  would  give  an  effect  of  over-acting ;  but  it  is  just  as 
likely  in  such  cases  that  the  author  has  over-written  as  that  the 
actors  are  over-acting.  What  the  more  skilful  dramatist  con¬ 
sciously  does  is  to  divide  the  opportunities  for  expressiveness 
between  his  actors  and  himself.  Of  all  the  things  that  he  would 
set  down  on  paper  if  he  were  writing  a  piece  of  dialogue  simply 

(1)  “  The  Literary  Play,”  pp.  76—78. 
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to  be  read,  as  in  a  novel,  he  will  leave  a  large  proportion  out 
in  order  that  the  actor  may  have  these  significances  to  convey 
ill  his  own  way.  .  .  .  When  this  mapping  out  of  the  rela¬ 

tive  shares  in  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  acted  play  has 
been  adroitly  done,  the  mere  text  of  a  play  will  often  look  scrappy 
or  disjointed  to  a  reader  who  does  not  bring  to  it  the  special 
theatrical  imagination.^  When  Hedda  Gabler  was  first  read  and 
seen  acted  in  England,  a  very  capable  literary  critic  candidly 
said  that  when  he  read  it  he  could  not  make  out  what  it  all 
meant,  but  when  he  saw  it  on  the  stage  it  was  as  clear  as  crystal. 
One  can  hardly  imagine  a  revolution  of  that  completeness  brought 
about  in  an  educated  person’s  mind  by  the  first  night  of  a  play 
of  Tennyson  or  Browning.  What  happens  in  this  case  is  rather 
that  what  was  fully  expressed  in  the  bare  text  seems  to  labour 
its  own  clearness  on  the  stage.  .  .  .  When  a  theatre 

manager  reads  a  new  play  and  finds  in  it  this  lack  of  provision 
for  the  actor’s  share  in  the  joint  work,  he  may  naturally  say 
to  himself  that  here  is  some  precious  literary  man  trying  to  write 
plays  without  knowing  the  game,  and  he  may  briefly  describe 
such  plays  as  ‘  literary  ’  plays.  .  .  .  The  definition  does 

not  go  very  deep.  It  only  means  that  some  writer  has  not  con¬ 
formed  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  a  particular  kind  of  writing. 
That  is  to  say,  it  means  that  some  literary  person  has  not  been 
literary  enough.”  And  again  :  ‘‘In  a  shrewd  man  of  the  theatre 
like  Ibsen,  you  find  scenes  of  the  most  concentrated  dialogue 
diluted  with  idle-looking  little  trivialities,  perhaps  about  cigarettes 
or  coffee,  odds  and  ends  that  may  look  futile  or  superfluous  when 
you  read  them  in  the  text.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a 
too  drastically  compressed  play  like  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips’s  Paolo 
and  Francesca  is  acted  .  .  .  you  have  a  sensation  that  passages 
of  much  beauty  and  importance  are  slipping  past  you  before  you 
can  fairly  grasp  them.  .  .  .  Such  a  dramatist  would  not 

submit  to  the  special  conditions  of  the  theatre  and  the  platform, 
which  force  dramatists  and  orators  to  work  their  gold,  like 
jewellers,  with  some  alloy  in  it.” 

Poets  and  novelists  often  seem,  when  writing  plays,  purposely 
to  neglect  ordinary  dramatic  technique.  The  only  reason  I  can 
suggest  is  that  these  men  despise  drama  as  a  literary  form  because 
of  its  obvious  limitations — as,  in  fact,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


(1)  Compare  with  this  a  remark  of  Mr.  Granville  Barker’s  :  “  I  have  seen  a 
performamoe  of  Tchekov’s  Cherry  Orchard  in  Moscow,  and  to  read  the  play 
afterwards  was  like  reading  the  libretto  of  an  opera — ^missing  the  music.  Great 
credit  to  the  actors ;  no  discredit  to  Tchekov.  For — and  this  is  what  the 
undramatie  writer  so  fails  to  imderstand — ^with  the  dramatist  the  words  on  paper 
are  but  the  seeds  of  the  play.” — The  Exemplary  Theatre,  footnote  to  p.  229. 
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openly  confessed  that  he  did  whereas  they  surely  ought  to 
embrace  its  limitations,  as  any  poet  does  when  he  writes  a  sonnet. 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  in  any  art  you  can  have  supreme 
expression  without  supreme  mastery  of  your  medium. 

The  conclusion  towards  which  Mr.  Montague’s  arguments  all 
set,  and,  as  I  think,  sweep  the  mind  overwhelmingly  away  with 
them,  is  that  only  a  general  tendency  to  ^lovenly  thinking  on  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “  literature”  could  lead  such  a  man  as 
Traill  to  assert  ‘  ‘  that  the  right  sort  of  handling  for  the  study 
must  of  necessity  be — cannot  of  its  very  nature  help  being — the 
wrong  sort  of  handling  for  the  stage.”  This  is  a  statement  so 
extreme  that  even  the  most  unyielding  opponent  of  literature 
on  the  stage  might  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  it ;  but  Mr,  Hackett’s 
sweeping  condemnation  of  the  publication  of  plays  is  in  much 
the  same  vein. 

A  third  argument  often  used  by  the  man  of  the  theatre  is 
that  while  you  may  often  find  passages  in  plays  of  extreme 
literary  beauty  and  worth,  yet  such  passages  will  always  turn 
out  on  close  examination  to  have  no  dramatic  value.  The  best, 
because  at  once  the  most  strongly  marked  and  the  most  widely 
known,  evidence  in  support  of  this  notion  is  produced  from  the 
works  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  in  general,  and  Shakespeare 
in  particular.  Passage  after  passage  in  Shakespeare’s  plays— 
including,  perhaps,  the  majority  of  the  most  often  quoted  ”  bits  ” 
— can  be,  and  are,  dismissed  by  these  critics  as  being  mere 
undramatic  chunks  of  superb  poetry  arbitrarily  inserted  into  the 
text  of  the  plays.  They  leave  you  to  infer  that  if  you  were  to 
weed  out  of  the  text  of,  say,  Hamlet  every  line  that  does  not 
directly  help  the  dramatic  action,  you  would  have  a  play  which, 
while  certainly  dramatic,  would  not  be  literary.  I  will  return 
to  this  point  later.  For  the  moment  my  preoccupation  is  with 
the  extracted  ‘‘literary  passages.” 

About  these  there  is  just  one  pregnant  question  to  be  asked— 
Do  they,  or  do  they  not,  serve  any  dramatic  purpose?  You 
may  possibly  decide  this  question  in  favour  of  one  or  two  passages 
because  they  assist  in  the  delineation  of  character ;  that  is  merely 
to  beg  the  question,  since  in  such  case  they  ought  never  to  have 
been  extracted — but  who  is  to  judge  with  any  finality  on  such 
a  point?  Take  one  such  passage,  Polonius’  advice  to  Laertes. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley,  in  Drama  and  Life,  treats  this  particular 
speech  as  a  pure  literary  digression  on  the  part  of  the  dramatist. 
‘‘  Shakespeare  himself,”  he  says,  ‘‘  had  these  characteristics, 
and  sought  expression  for  them  on  the  stage  without  a  perpetual 
solicitude  for  consistency  or  intelligibility  in  his  mouthpiece.  A 
(1)  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  the  Dramatist,  by  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  p.  30. 
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father  is  addressing  his  son  starting  on  a  journey.  Shakespeare 
sees  the  ‘good  things’  appropriate  to  the  situation  in  general, 
and  at  once  puts  them  in  the  mouth  of  Polonius,  though  it  suits 
him  afterwards  to  make  Polonius  a  ‘  tedious  old  fool.’  ”  There 
you  have  one  man’s  view  of  the  speech ;  and  another  man — 
Professor  Gilbert  Norwood — disagrees  with  it  so  violently  that 
he  quotes  the  above  sentences  of  Mr.  Walkley’s  and  remarks, 
“In  a  passage  like  this  we  may  watch  the  art  of  dramatic  criti¬ 
cism  committing  suicide.”  ^  I  propose  to  leave  any  disputed 
passages  on  one  side,  then,  and  to  consider  only  extracts  such 
as  Professor  Norwood  himself  admits  do  not  assist  either  dramatic 
action  or  character-building;  for  example,  the  “Queen  Mab  ” 
speech  of  Mercutio,  or  the  “equally  exquisite  description  of  the 
bees’  commonwealth  in  Henry  the  Fifth.”  ^ 

Professor  Norwood  explains  such  passages  as  being  signs  of  a 
transition  from  lyric  into  drama.  This  is  an  ingenious  explana¬ 
tion,  but  not,  I  think,  the  right  one.  “No  one  doubts,’’  he 
says,  “that  such  disquisitions  are  brought  in  only  to  gratify  the 
sense  of  literary  beauty,  and  with  no  thought  of  the  plot.’’ 
Here  I  agree,  except  with  the  word  “only.’’  Perhaps  there 
was  no  thought  of  the  plot  in  Shakespeare’s  mind  when  he 
wrote  these  passages;  indeed,  there  hardly  can  have  been  any. 
But  that  is  surely  not  the  point — which  is,  whether  he  wrote 
them  “  only  to  gratify  the  sense  of  literary  beauty,’’  or  had 
besides  that  some  thought  of  the  play.  To  that  question  I 
answer  unhesitatingly  that  these  passages  certainly  do  serve  a 
very  definite  dramatic  purpose.  They  did  for  the  Elizabethan 
audience  exactly  what  the  work  of  the  scenic  artist  does  for 
the  audience  of  to-day — they  supplied  decoration.  Every  man 
of  the  theatre  admits — rather,  trumpets  abroad — the  great  and 
increasing  importance  of  decoration  in  play  production.  And 
yet  settings  and  lights  and  colours  and  clothes  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  plot  of  the  play  they  adorn.  They  are  partly  the 
means  by  which  we  satisfy  the  human  being’s  perpetual  hunger 
for  beauty,  and  partly  the  means  by  which  we  produce  “  atmo¬ 
sphere.’’  For  humanity,  to  the  perpetual  despair  of  its  hand¬ 
ful  of  idealists,  cannot  assimilate  its  drama  neat.  This  is  true 
of  everybody,  from  that  complacent  target  of  scorn  the  Tired 
Business  Man  (whose  deplorable  taste  calls  for  one  halfpenny¬ 
worth  of  drama  to  an  intolerable  deal  of  crude  beauty,  as 
evidenced  by  musical  comedy)  up  through  the  animal  kingdom 
to  the  high-browed  idealist  hirnself,  who  is  only  able  to  endure 
stark  drama  because  he  has  taught  his  senses  to  perceive  and 

(1)  Euripides  and  Shaw,  pp.  143-144. 

(2)  Ibid.,  pp.  16G-167.  Henry  V,  I.,  ii. 
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appreciate  beauties  of  wisdom  and  observation,  form  and  worlc- 
manship,  which  may  lurk  beneath  deliberate  ugliness  of  subject 
and  character. 

The  effects  which  our  modern  producers  obtain  through  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators,  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  had 
to  get  by  appealing  through  the  ears  of  their  audiences  to  the 
sense  of  literary  beauty  of  which  Professor  Norwood  speaks. 
How  they  succeeded  much  magnificent  poetry  still  lives  to  bear 
witness.  In  fact,  the  scope  thus  offered  to  purely  poetical  genius 
attracted  to  the  Elizabethan  stage  men  little  suited  to  dramatic 
writing.  Here,  for  instance,  is  what  one  of  Marlowe’s  greatest 
admirers  says  of  him  :  “It  is  impossible  to  call  Marlowe  a  great 
dramatist.  .  .  .  Marlowe  was  one  of  the  great  poets  of  the 
^^orld  whose  work  was  cast  by  accident  and  caprice  into  an 
imperfect  mould  of  drama.”*  But  if  his  drama  was  imperfect, 
the  splendour  of  its  decoration  has  not  been  surpassed.  This 
decorative  stuff  is  everywhere  in  Shakespeare,  too ;  you  can 
hardly  open  him  at  random  without  your  eye  being  caught  by 
some  rich  jewel  of  poetry  which,  from  the  strictly  dramatic  point 
of  view,  need  not  be  there.  In  many  cases,  of  course,  the  poetry 
actually  takes  the  place  of  scenery  by  deliberate  word-painting. 
Such  is  the  wonderful  description  of  the  still  starlit  night  in 
Portia’s  garden  ,2  and  such  are  the  seeming  casual  touches  which 
pervade  The  Tempest,  so  that  the  mind  is  led  to  conceive  for 
itself  an  island  whose  enchantment  is  far  more  potent  than  any 
that  the  art  of  the  scene-painter  can  suggest.  For  example  : — 

“  Be  not  afear’d  ;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises. 

Sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not. 

Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears,  and  sometimes  voices 
That,  if  I  then  had  waked  after  long  sleep. 

Will  make  me  sleep  again  .  .  .”  ® 

It  w’ould  take  a  bold  man  to  set  out  to  match  that  with  a  pot 
of  paint  and  a  strip  of  canvas. 

This — if  I  may  here  be  allowed  to  digress  for  a  moment — 
is  the  strongest  argument  I  know  of  against  elaborate,  or  at 
any  rate  realistic,  production  of  Shakespeare.  Take  the  scene 
in  Portia’s  garden.  If  Lorenzo,  speaking  against  a  black  curtain 
or  a  conventional  background,  says — 

“How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank" 
the  imagination  of  every  spectator  who  has  ever  seen  moon¬ 
light  is  set  free  to  reproduce  for  itself  its  own  conception  of  the 

(1)  Elizabethan  Literature,  by  Professor  Saintsbury,  pp.  78-79. 

(2)  Merchant  of  Venice,  V,  i. 

(3)  The  Tempest,  HI,  il. 
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scene.  If  he  says  it  on  a  dim  stage,  where  the  bank  and  the 
moonlight  are  suggested  and  no  more,  the  imagination  is  neither 
impeded  nor  (unless  it  is  sluggish)  very  materially  helped.  But 
if  he  sits  on  a  conscientious,  practicable  canvas  bank  and  rhap¬ 
sodises  about  the  moonlight  pouring  down  upon  him  from  the 
electrician’s  perch,  imagination  departs  altogether;  all  we  feel 
is  that  Lorenzo  is  a  thundering  liar.  And  so  Shakespeare  in 
realistic  settings  has  too  often  the  effect  which  Mr.  Montague 
speaks  of  in  Browning  and  Tennyson — of  elaborating  his  own 
clearness.  The  last  West  End  revival  of  The  Tempest — Miss 
Tree’s  at  the  Aldwych  in  February,  1921 — illustrated  this  point 
rather  aptly,  because  it  was  decorated  in  two  quite  different 
styles.  Most  of  the  island  scenes,  painted  in  a  frankly  non- 
realistic  style  by  Mr.  Hugo  Rumbold,  rather  helped  than  hindered 
the  descriptive  passages  of  the  poetry  in  their  function  of  creat¬ 
ing  atmosphere.  Then  came  a  sea-shore  scene  painted  by  a 
clever  and  efficient  practitioner  of  the  realistic  school.  He  had 
evidently  set  out  to  paint  a  pretty  picture,  taking  for  his  inspira¬ 
tion  “  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands.  ’  ’  They  were  yellow  ! 
They  reminded  me  of  those  jolly  posters  which  explain  that 
Skegness  (or  somewhere)  is  So  Bracing.  The  whole  setting  only 
needed  a  pier  and  a  band  to  be  perfect ;  but  exactly  what 
Prospero  and  Ariel  were  doing  in  such  a  milieu  did  not  seem 
too  easy  to  understand. 

So  much  for  the  “extraneous  ”  literature  in  plays — the  passages 
with  which  Traill  admitted  you  might  “butter”  a  drama  and 
so  give  it  an  illusory  appearance  of  being  itself  literature.  With 
the  rise  of  the  decorative  side  of  the  art  of  the  theatre  such 
“buttering”  has  dropped  more  and  more  out  of  fashion.  The 
problem  therefore  arises,  how  far  a  play  in  which  the  author 
attends  strictly  and  strongly  to  his  first  purpose — of  making  a 
vehicle  for  acting — can  be  literature.  Before  going  on  to  examine 
this  point  more  closely,  let  me  return  for  one  moment,  as  I 
said  I  should,  to  Hamlet  and  ask  one  question.  Supposing  you 
were  to  take  Hamlet  and  denude  it  of  every  scrap  of  extraneous 
poetry — of  every  line,  that  is,  which  does  not  either  assist  the 
action  of  the  play  or  your  necessary  understanding  of  the 
characters ;  could  you  possibly  say  of  the  great  acting  play  thus 
obtained  that  it  was  not  still  great  poetry?  If  you  could,  then 
so  far  as  you  are  concerned  my  argument  fails,  and  any  argu¬ 
ment  I  am  likely  to  adduce  will  fail.  But  if  you  agree  that 
Hamlet  is  as  certainly  great  poetry  in  its  dramatic  passages  as 
in  its  merely  poetic  passages  (whichever  they  may  be),  then  it 
is  clear  that  if  Shakespeare  could  achieve  literature  with  a  good 
acting  play,  then  any  other  writer  of  a  good  acting  play  may, 
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if  his  writing  reaches  the  necessary  artistic  level,  have  achieved 
literature  likewise.  At  this  point,  I  think,  we  begin  to  feel  an 
imperative  need  for  some  closer  investigation  into  what  “litera¬ 
ture  ”  really  is,  to  replace  the  very  broad  definition  which  I 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay.  I  took  it,  you  remember, 
because  I  did  not  want  to  start  off  upon  a  note  of  controversy; 
and  now  it  will  not  carry  us  any  further.  Up  to  this  point 
we  have  regarded  “literature”  merely  as  signifying  writing 
of  a  high  order.  All  literature  is  fine  writing,  sure  enough; 
but  there  is  much  fine  writing  which  fails  to  be  literature.  Fine 
writing  is  only  literature  when  it  is  the  verbal  expression  of 
fine  thinking ;  whenever,  and  in  proportion  as,  it  expresses  fine 
thought,  writing  becomes  literature.  The  users  of  the  word 
“  literature  ”  often  do  not  take  this  into  consideration.  We  use 
the  phrase  “literary  critic”  to  denote  a  man  who  criticises 
books,  and  to  distinguish  him  from  a  “  dramatic  critic,”  who 
deals  with  plays.  But  this  is  only  a  superficial  use  of  the  word, 
having  reference  to  technique  rather  than  art,  expression  of  a.» 
idea  rather  than  the  idea  itself,  style  rather  than  matter ;  and 
technique,  expression,  style  in  literature  is  nothing  more  than 
an  indispensable  adjunct,  inseparable  from  matter  because 
dependent  upon  it  both  for  its  existence  and  its  form.  “  Style,” 
wrote  Coleridge,^  “is,  of  course,  nothing  else  but  the  art  of  con¬ 
veying  the  meaning  appropriately  and  with  perspicuity,  what¬ 
ever  that  meaning  may  be,  and  one  criterion  of  style  is  that  it 
shall  not  be  translatable  without  injury  to  the  meaning.”  A 
century  later  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  firmly  elaborated  the  same 
idea.^  “  Style,”  he  says,  “cannot  be  distinguished  from  matter. 
When  a  writer  conceives  an  idea  he  conceives  it  in  a  form 
of  words.  That  form  of  words  constitutes  his  Style,  and  it  is 
absolutely  governed  by  the  idea.  The  idea  can  only  exist  in 
words,  and  it  can  only  exist  in  one  form  of  words.  You  can¬ 
not  say  exactly  the  same  thing  in  two  different  ways.  Slightly 
alter  the  expression,  and  you  slightly  alter  the  idea.  ...  A 
writer,  having  conceived  and  expressed  an  idea,  may,  and 
probably  will,  ‘  polish  it  up.’  But  what  does  he  polish  up? 
To  say  that  he  polishes  up  his  style  is  merely  to  say  that  be 
is  polishing  up  his  idea,  that  he  has  discovered  faults  or 
imperfections  in  his  idea  and  is  perfecting  it.  An  idea 
exists  in  proportion  as  it  is  expressed ;  it  exists  when  it  is 
expressed,  and  not  before.”  From  this  it  follows  that 
when  your  fine  idea  achieves  complete  expression  in  words  it 
is  literature.  It  is  equally  literature  in  whichever  of  the 

(1)  Eaaaya,  Everyman  Edition,  p.  325. 

(  J)  Li*.erjr'j']Taate,  p.  44. 
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different  forms  of  expression  it  may  be  cast — that  of  a  book, 
a  poem,  a  speech,  a  play.  But  it  is  also  obvious  that  your 
idea  must  suit  the  particular  form  in  which  it  is  to  be  expressed, 
and  suit  it  exactly ;  otherwise,  in  the  process  of  expression  it 
becomes  mangled  into  another  idea,  something  like  your  original 
idea,  hut  less  fine,  and  therefore  not  literature.  An  idea  which 
achieves  perfect  expression  as  a  sonnet,  for  instance,  would 
probably  make  a  very  imperfect  four-act  play.  An  idea  which 
is  literature  as  a  novel  may  be  maimed  out  of  all  semblance  to 
itself  when  adapted  for  the  stage.* 

Supposing,  then,  we  ask  ourselves  if  there  is  any  one  class 
of  ideas  which  is  specially  well  .fitted  to  expression  in  dramatic 
form;  we  can,  I  think,  find  an  entirely  satisfactory  and  definite 
answer.  Let  us  apply  the  highest — the  only  final — test  by  which 
we  can  assess  artistic  values;  the  test  of  immortality.  Books 
which  attain  to  such  a  standard  of  achievement  that  they  are 
constantly  being  rediscovered,  and  their  rediscovery  celebrated 
by  what  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  calls  “The  Passionate  Few  ”  ;  ^ 
drama  which  the  passionate  few  constantly  insist  on  putting 
before  the  play-going  public  from  generation  to  generation — such 
are  the  very  aristocracy  of  the  study  and  .the  stage.  If  we 
examine  the  dramatic  masterpieces  of  past  ages  which  have  stood 
this  test  and  are  alive  for  the  stage  to-day,  we  find  in  them  one 
common  factor.  No  play  that  has  lived  has  lacked  this  one 
essential  quality — supreme  delineation  of  human  character.  The 
primary  reason  for  which  a  play  is  written  is  to  provide  a 
vehicle  for  acting ;  and  acting  expresses  itself  in  terms  of  human 
nature,  because  the  actor’s  medium  is  himself.  Taste  in  ideas 
and  in  language  is  as  subject  to  changes  of  fashion  as  taste 

(1)  We  have  had  a  striking  example  of  this  quite  recently  in  Mr.  Joseph 
Conrad’s  play,  The  Secret  Agent.  The  complete  failure  of  this  stage  version 
when  it  was  produced  at  the  Ambewsadors  made  a  great  many  earnest  people 
very  angry.  That  a  play  by  so  great  a  writer  as  Conrad  should  receive  only 
ten  days’  hearing  was,  we  were  told,  one  more  dark  blot  on  the  cdready  maculate 
scutcheon  of  the  London  stage.  Some  blamed  the  producer,  some  the  actors, 
some  the'critics.  But  when  you  come  down  to  plain  facts,  what  was  wrong  was 
that  Mr.  Conrad  had  joined  Tennyson,  Browning  and  Stephen  Phillips  in  Mr. 
Montague’s  category  of  writers  who  have  not  conformed  to  the  traditions 
imposed  by  a  particular  kind  of  writing.  His  play  retained  too  much  of  the 
form  of  his  novel,  because  ho  is  a  great  artist  in  the  novel -form,  and  lacks  enough 
experience  of  the  stage  to  show  him  how  different  in  form  a  play  must  be  from 
a  hook.  Sif  James  Barrie,  with  experience  of  both  forms,  makes  no  such 
mistake  when  he  adapts  from  one  to  the  other.  The  form  of  his  play,  The 
Little  Minister,  owes  nothing  to  that  of  the  book ;  nor  does  Peter  and 
Wendy  smack  at  all  of  the  stage.  This  is  because  in  both  cases  Barrie  has 
taken  his  original  erection  entirely  to  pieces  before  beginning  to  build  again  on 
the  old  foundation.  Mr.  Conrad  did  not  do  this.  And  so,  once  more,  “  a  literary 
person  has  notj^been  literary^enough.” 

[(2)^IAterary  Taste,  p.  19,  et  eeq. 
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in  clothes  or  houses.  Human  nature,  although  it  reacts  differ¬ 
ently  to  different  environments  and  systems  of  education,  remains 
the  same  in  fundamentals.  Naturam  expurgas  furca,  tamen 
usque  recurrat.  The  great  playwright  is  he  who,  while  making 
a  true  picture  of  a  phase  of  the  changeful  surface  of  life,  yet 
conveys  a  sense  of  his  comprehension  of  changeless  depths  below. 
The  cherished  conventions  of  one  *  generation  are  often  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  next ;  and  no  play  whose  author  takes  his 
stand  upon  merely  conventional  morality  can  possibly  be  litera¬ 
ture,  or  can  conceivably  have  more  than  a  transitory  life. 

Look  at  the  Medea.  It  is  a  great  play,  and  great  literature. 
It  is  alive  for  the  stage  to-day  because  Euripides  was  more 
interested  in  Medea  herself  and  the  secret  places  of  her  heart 
than  he  was  in  the  conventions  of  his  time.  A  smaller  man 
would  have  believed  in  those  conventions,  according  to  which 
Jason  was  entirely  within  his  rights  to  terminate  his  illegal 
union  with  a  foreign  woman  ^  when  the  chance  of  marriage 
with  a  Greek  princess  presented  itself.  A  smaller  Euripides 
might  well  have  upheld  Jason  instead  of  despising  him.  In  that 
case  his  play  might  quite  possibly  have  taken  a  first  instead 
of  a  third  prize  at  the  time,  and  it  would  now  have  been  dead, 
except  to  scholars,  for  over  two  thousand  years.  Consider  a 
modern  play,  first-rate  in  technique  but  based  largely  on  con¬ 
ventional  morality — I  mean  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray.  If 
it  were  not  that  the  drawing  of  Paula  Tanqueray’s  character 
shows  traces  of  real  insight  and  understanding,  this  play  could 
never  have  had  its  recent  very  successful  revival.  Already  the 
behaviour  of  everybody  concerned,  in  the  scenes  where  young 
Ardale’s  previous  relations  with  Paula  are  discovered  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  rings  utterly  false.  First  Paula  and  Ardale,  and  then 
Tanqueray,  assume  as  a  fundamental  fact  of  human  nature  that 
this  discovery  makes  a  marriage  between  Ardale  and  Ellean 
impossible ;  and  Ellean,  when  she  finds  out  the  nature  of  the 
obstacle,  meekly  acquiesces.  By  allowing  this  complete  unan¬ 
imity  among  his  characters  the  author  makes  it  appear  that 
in  his  view  no  other  behaviour  is  humanly  possible ;  to  him  it 
is  inevitable  that  the  lovers  must  part.  To  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  however,  this  solution  is  far  from  inevitable ;  it  is  not  even 
convincing.  Conventions  have  changed.  A  modem  Ellean 
would  probably  say  that  it  was  entirely  for  her  to  decide  whether 
she  would  forgive  Ardale — or  forget  him ;  her  choice  would 
depend,  not  on  her  father’s  idea  of  what  was  fitting,  but  on 
her  own.  She  knew  that  Ardale  had  lived  “a  man’s  life”; 

(1)  Compare  the  attitude  on  the  same  point  of  Simo,  who  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  average  sonnd  Athenian  citizen,  in  the  A  ndria  of  Terence — a 
translation  from  Menander. 
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the  fact  that  her  stepmother  had  been  his  companion  need  not 
of  necessity  make  any  difference  to  her  feelings  on  the  matter. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  this  play  will  die  owing  to  the  inability 
of  future  generations  to  understand  what  all  the  fuss  was  about, 
whereas  if  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  had  been  able  to  discover  how 
much  of  his  theme  depended  on  conventional  and  how  much 
on  essential  morality — as  Euripides  did,  and  Ibsen  and  Mr.  Shaw  * 
have  done — he  too  might  have  made  a  play  which  would  have 
been  not  merely  an  effective  piece  of  stage  architecture,  but 
literature  of  a  high  order  as  well. 

Here,  then,  is  my  conclusion — that  an  acting  play  can  certainly 
be  great  literature,  but  only  when  a  great  playwright  has  seen 
clear  down  into  the  depths  of  human  nature,  and  has  expressed 
simply  and  truthfully  what  he  has  seen.  Marlowe  may  stand 
as  a  cautionary  example.  His  plays  lose  caste  as  literature 
because  ^  their  characters  are  for  the  most  part  warped,  exag¬ 
gerated,  inhuman.  The  poetry  (by  which  I  mean  not  only 
such  admired  passages  as  the  apostrophe  to  Helen  in  Doctor 
Faustus,  but  the  whole  body  of  Marlowe’s  verse)  lives  and  glows 
still.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Marlowe’s  compositions  are  like 
garments  made  out  of  lovely,  shimmering  stuff  which  yet  fail 
to  fit  their  wearers  for  lack  of  skill  in  the  cutting  out.  Euripides 
and  Shakespeare — no  greater  poets,  possibly,  than  Marlowe — 
stand  far  above  him  as  literary  artists  for  this  one  reason, 
that  when  they  set  out  to  write  drama  they  understood  the 
word  to  mean  not  poetry  in  dramatic  form,  but  plays  for  the 
theatre. 

(1)  Mr.  Shaw  has  occasionally  been  so  busy  getting  outside  the  conventions 
of  his  time  that  he  has  forgotten  to  take  humtin  nature  wdth  him. 

(2)  At  a  recent  production  The  Jew  of  Malta  proved  merely  a  beautiful 
curiosity,  whose  extraordinary  bombast  most  of  the  actors  were  imablo  to  handle 
except  by  burlesquing  it. 

W.  A.  Darlington. 
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A  FEW  weeks  ago  Mr.  Punch  showed  us  two  navvies  arguing  about 
the  date  of  Amenhotep  III.  The  caricature  is  admirable.  Never 
before,  in  all  probability,  has  the  name  of  an  ancient  Egyptian 
pharaoh  been  a  commonplace  in  the  mouth  of  the  man  in  the 
street.  It  can  hardly  be  that  there  is  anybody  that  has  not  heard 
of  Tutankhamen,  though  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  racing 
fraternity  may  fancy  that  he  is  a  horse  of  which  somehow  they 
have  not  heard.  In  two  years’  time,  indeed,  we  may  perhaps 
hear  of  a  two-year-old  named  Tutankhamen.  We  are  not  likely 
to  forget  him  again  at  once,  especially  since  next  autumn  the 
trumpets — or  shall  we  say  the  loud-speakers — again  will  sound  to 
warn^  us  of  the  approaching  opening  of  the  naos  in  the  inner 
chamber  of  the  tomb  and  the  discovery  of  the  mummy  of  the  dead 
pharaoh.  As  Punch  says  again,  it  would  be  “quite  like  the 
Egyptians  ’’  if  he  were  not  there  at  all.  But  in  all  probability  he 
is.  Tutankhamen’s  mummy  has  not  yet  been  found.  Most  of 
the  other  kings  of  his  family  and  the  immediately  succeeding 
dynasties  have  been  found,  either  in  the  cache  at  Deir-el-bahri 
discovered  in  1881  or  in  the  tomb  of  Amenhotep  II.  in  1898,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Amenhotep  II.  himself,  are  now  ranged  in 
rows  along  the  galleries  of  the  Cairo  Museum,  where,  with  Ijord 
Carnarvon,  we  hope  Tutankhamen  will  not  join  them.  It  was  the 
happy  thought  of  Sir  William  Garstin,  interpreting  the  minds  of 
many,  that  moved  the  Egyptian  Government  to  leave  Amen¬ 
hotep  II.  in  his  own  tomb,  where  he  was  found.  The  other  kings, 
who  were  not  found  in  their  own  tombs,  but  in  other  places  to 
which  they  had  been  removed  by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  w^ere 
naturally  taken  to  Cairo.  And  now  we  shall  have;  probably, 
another  case  of  a  king  found  in  his  own  tomb,  or  at  any  rate  in  the 
tomb  in  which  he  was  finally  placed  with  his  funeral  state  around 
him.  Even  though  all  the  objects  found  piled  up  in  confusion  in 
the  outer  chambers  of  the  tomb  are  removed,  it  is  permissible  to 
hope  that  Tutankhamen  himself,  if  he  is  found  there  within  his 
coffins  within  the  shrines  that  presumably  cover  them,  will  be 
allowed  to  rest  there.  The  question  is,  however,  one  of  custody. 
Amenhotep’s  tomb  was  forced  and  the  mummy  violated  three 
years  after  discovery,  by  the  modern  descendants  of  those  ancient 
tomb-robbers  whose  sacrilegious  deeds  moved  the  priest-kings  to 
transfer  the  bodies  of  their  predecessors  from  their  tombs  to 
safer  places,  which  proved  safe  till  the  era  of  modem  discovery. 
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The  wonders  of  Tutankhamen’s  tomb  have  been  noised  abroad. 
Can  it  be  hoped  that  any  custody,  short  of  a  complete  filling-up 
of  the  entrance  like  that  which  has  now  been  effected  in  order 
to  keep  the  tomb  intact  till  next  autumn,  w’ill  sufi&ce  to  protect 
the  burial  of  King  Tutankhamen? 

It  is  curious  that  this  king,  whose  name  is,  at  least  temporarily, 
known  to  men  who  have  never  heard  of  Thothmes  or  of  Eameses, 
should  be  one  of  the  least  distinguished  of  Egyptian  monarchs. 
He  was  probably  young  at  his  death  :  he  reigned  but  a  few  years  : 
he  was  an  ephemeral  appearance.  He  is  interesting  for  but  one 
thing  :  in  his  reign  Egypt  returned  officially  to  the  worship  of 
her  national  gods  after  the  brief  interlude  of  the  royal  heresy  of 
his  father-in-law,  Akhenaten.  Officially  Egypt  returned  to  her 
gods  :  in  her  heart  she  had  never  abandoned  them,  even  for  those 

P  *  ' 

few  years.  Akhenaten’s  heresy  was  but  a  royal  aberration,  forced 
on  the  people  so  far  as  official  inscriptions  in  temples  and  tombs 
were  concerned,  but  really  accepted  only  by  the  few  real  followers 
of  the  king’s  doctrine,  to  which  the  other  courtiers  merely  paid 
lip-service,  while  the  people  generally  cannot  have  been  deeply 
affected.  They  only  saw  an  army  of  masons  hammering 
out  the  name  of  the  god  Amen  on  monuments  and  substituting 
that  of  the  king’s  god,  the  Aten  or  Disk  of  the  Sun.  They  saw 
the  revenues  of  Amen  transferred  to  the  A  ten.  The  priests  were 
far  more  concerned  than  they,  and  especially  the  priests  of  Amen 
at  Thebes.  So  that  when  Tutankhamen  (“Living  Image  of 
Amen  ”)  changed  his  name  from  Tutankhaten  and  his  wife 
Ankhsenpaaten  changed  hers  to  Ankhsenamen  (“Her  life  belongs 
to  Amen  ”  instead  of  “to  the  Disk  ”),  and  the  royal  pair  came 
back  to  the  national  fold,  we  can  imagine  that  the  returned 
prodigals  were  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  Amen’s  priests,  and 
that,  when  Tutankhamen  died  not  long  after,  he  was  buried  with 
the  most  magnificent  state  that  Egypt  could  give  him.  It  is  to 
his  recantation,  perhaps,  that  we  may  attribute  the  unparalleled 
splendour  of  his  burying. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  unparalleled,  perhaps, 
merely  because  we  have  never  before  found  a  practically  com¬ 
plete  royal  Egyptian  burial.  Practically  complete,  because 
even  here  ancient  tomb-robbers  have  been  before  us,  though 
they  can  have  taken  but  little  :  a  few  objects,  some  of  which 
had  already  been  found  in  a  small  thieves’  cache  not  far  off 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Davis,  while  others,  coming  no  doubt  from 
some  other  cache  of  the  same  ancient  thieves,  have  turned  up 
from  time  to  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Luxor  dealers.  This  is  the 
first  king’s  burial  found  practically  intact.  Had  we  found 
others,  they  might  have  surpassed  this  in  splendour.  In  the 
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magnificent  tomb  of  Seti  I.  Belzoni  found  the  wonderful  alabaster 
sarcophagus  now  in  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum  in  Lincoln’s  Inii 
Fields,  the  finest  ever  found  in  Egypt,  one  of  our  greatest  posses¬ 
sions,  but  known  to  few,  easy  though  it  is  to  see  it.  It  was 
untenanted,  the  king’s  body  having  been  removed  to  the  secret 
hiding-place  at  Deir-el-bahri  by  the  priest-kings,  whence  it  was 
taken  to  Cairo  by  Maspero.  In  the  chambers  and  corridors  of 
the  great  tomb  Belzoni  found  the  remains  of  the  guardian  figures 
of  the  king,  a  few  figures  of  the  demons  of  the  Underworld,  and 
many  of  his  ushabtis,  of  blue  faience  or  bitumen-covered  wood, 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  What  the  wooden  guardian  figures 
were  like  originally  we  now  know'  from  the  two  intact  figures, 
covered  with  gold  and  armed  with  mace  and  staff,  that  still  ward 
the  irmer  resting-place  of  Tutankhamen.  From  Tutankhamen’s 
state  we  can  guess  what  that  of  Seti  I.  was  like  before,  after  the 
removal  of  the  body,  it  was  left  to  ruin  and  to  rot,  no  doubt  after 
all  the  gold  had  been  stripped  from  it.  Was  Seti  buried  as  more 
magnificently  than  Tutankhamen  as  his  tomb  was  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  than  his?  Tutankhamen’s  is  but  a  sorry  little  place  after 
the  echoing  corridors  and  spacious  halls  of  that  of  Seti  or  that 
of  Amenhotep  II,  Is  it  really  his  original  tomb?  or  not  merely 
a  later  abiding-place?  In  all  probability,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
at  present,  it  is  his  tomb.  But  whether  or  not  he  was  originally 
buried  at  Amarna  and  brought  here,  not  long  after  his  death, 
with  all  his  state,  to  be  crammed  into  this  narrow  home,  his 
Theban  tomb,  remains  to  be  seen.  Queen  Tii  and  the  heretic 
Akhenaten  were  certainly  so  brought,  or  at  any  rate  Akhenaten 
was  so  brought,  and  buried  in  a  similar  little  tomb 
intended  for  Tii,  where  Mr.  E.  E.  Ayrton  found  the  heretic’s 
body,  amid  his  mother’s  funerary  state,  abandoned  in  complete 
confusion.  Yet  one  would  expect  Tutankhamen  to  be  buried 
originally  at  Thebes,  not  at  Amarna.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  tomb  of  luaa  and  Tuaa,  the  father  and  mother  of  Queen  Tii, 
found  by  Mr.  J.  E,  Quibell  for  Mr.  Davis,  close  by,  is  really  their 
original  tomb  or  a  secondary  one.  Tii’s  burial  was  ruined  by 
collapse  and  water,  but  that  of  luaa  and  Tuaa  was  intact,  and 
the  treasures  found  in  it  in  1905,  of  the  same  type  exactly  as 
those  of  Tutankhamen  but  far  less  in  number,  were  the  finest 
ever  found  in  any  Egyptian  tomb  up  to  that  time,  and  are  among 
the  chief  possessions  of  the  Cairo  Museum. 

Here  was  a  chariot  of  wood  with  leather  and  stuccoed  sides, 
gilt  in  imitation  of  embossing,  with  leather  tyres  too,  practically 
complete.  Here  were  thrones  of  wood  covered  with  modelled 
gesso  gilt  reliefs  of  dancing  satyr-like  figures  of  Bes  with  the 
goddess  Thoueris,  the  origin  of  the  beast-headed  water-demon 
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of  Minoan  art.  Here  was  a  bed  with  panelled  head,  and  here  also 
beautiful  coffers  of  wood  overlaid  with  gold  and  inlaid  with  blue 
faience,  ebony  and  ivory,  white  and  stained  red.  Here  were 
strange  painted  stone  vases  on  wooden'stands  with  lids  modelled 
in  the  form  of  flowers  and  fruit,  bulls’  heads  and  frogs.  Here 
were  gold  and  silver  plated  ushabti  figures,  besides  the  magnificent 
pilt  coffins  of  their  owners,  within  their  great  wooden  sarcophagi. 
In  the  coffins  were  the  mummies  of  luaa  and  Tuaa,  splendid 
examples  of  the  embalmer’s  art.  With  them  in  the  grave  were 
buried  mummified  birds  and  joints  of  animals,  in  white-painted 
wooden  cases,  to  act  as  food  for  them  in  the  next  world.  Much 
of  what  strikes  us  as  strange  or  moves  our  admiration  of  its 
splendour  in  the  funerary  state  of  Tutankhamen  has  therefore 
been  paralleled  already  in  the  tomb  of  luaa  and  Tuaa.  But 
Tutankhamen  has  five  chariots,  not  one ;  his  painted  and  inlaid 
coffers  are  many  in  number,  and  in  them  are  unprecedented 
things,  royal  robes,  for  instance,  and  scarabs  and  jewels  of  sur- 
{vassing  beauty  of  workmanship  ;  he  has  beds  of  a  kind  that  throw 
luaa’s  into  the  shade ;  and,  above  all,  there  is  the  box  to  hold  the 
“Canopic  jars  ”  that  should  contain  his  viscera,  a  box,  we  are 
told,  with  modelled  upon  it  figures  of  the  goddesses  Isis  and 
Nephthys  of  surpassing  beauty ;  and  there  is  the  unparallele<l 
magnificence  of  the  blue  and  gold  naoses  or  shrines  with  their 
sealed  bronze  doors,  behind  which  it  is  hoped  to  find  his  sarco¬ 
phagus  and  coffins  intact.  This  is  indeed  the  most  marvellous  find 
of  ancient  majesty  that  ever  has  been  made,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but 
in  the  world.  We  can  compare  with  it — leaving  the  tomb  of  luaa 
and  Tuaa  out  of  account — only  the  royal  graves  which  Schliemann 
found  within  the  stone  circle  on  the  Acropolis  of  Mycenm,  which 
while  yielding  treasures  of  massy  gold,  revealed  to  us  in  every 
object  found  a  treasure  of  entirely  new  knowledge,  a  treasure  apart 
from  its  intrinsic  worth  or  beauty.  The  beauties  of  Egyptian  art 
and  craftsmanship  we  know  already  :  Mycenman  art  was  entirely 
new.  Nothing  but  Mycenm  can  compare  with  the  tomb  of 
Tutankhamen.  Knossos,  no  doubt,  is  the  greatest  archseological 
discovery  ever  made  in  the  world.  But  it  is  one  of  an  entirely 
different  kind  :  an  ceuvre  de  longue  haleine,  lasting  over  many 
years,  a  Cretan  Pompeii.  At  Thebes  all  is  opened  to  us  at  a  blow’. 
We  see  before  us  not  a  pageant  of  a  civilisation  developing  through 
the  ages,  but  a  sudden  and  unexampled  revelation  of  the  culture 
and  art  of  a  particular  moment  in  the  history  of  one  of  the  great 
nations  of  antiquity. 

For  details  of  the  revelation  we  must  wait  till  next  winter’s 
work,  for  its  due  appraisement  in  all  its  bearings  till  the  study  of 
several  years  is  completed.  The  find  is  so  great  in  quantity  that 
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the  unremitting  labour  of  a  staff  of  archaeologists,  photographers, 
artists  and  chemists  during  two  or  three  years  will  hardly  be 
sufi&cient  to  place  it  adequately  before  the  world.  The  work  of 
conservation  alone,  on  which  proper  stress  has  been  laid  in  the 
cables  of  The  Times  correspondent,  is  one  that  will  take  time.  It 
cannot  be  hurried.  These  things  have  to  be  preserved  for  pos¬ 
terity.  And  this  is  one  of  the  biggest  labours  of  the  kind  that 
has  ever  confronted  archaeologists  and  chemists.  If  the  royal 
robes  can  be  saved  it  will  indeed  be  a  triumph.  No  king’s  robes 
have  ever  been  found  before,  even  in  that  wonderful  Egypt,  where 
ancient  works  of  man’s  hands  survive  that  could  do  so  nowhere 
else. 

The  Egyptian  king  was  buried  with  all  the  paraphernalia  that 
accompanied  him  in  life,  with  the  addition  of  the  safeguards 
for  the  next  world  that  religion  prescribed.  In  this  tomb  we 
find  the  actual  burial  (if  he  is  there)  in  the  inner  chamber,  “The 
House  of  Gold,”  as  it  was  called,  with  its  annexe  or  alcove  that 
contains  the  objects  most  closely  connected  with  the  mummy. 
In  the  outer  chamber,  “The  House  of  Waiting,”  and  its  annexe, 
we  find  the  objects  of  daily  life  :  the  chariots,  couches,  caskets, 
baskets,  etc.  piled  up  before  the  sealed  entrance  to  the  inner 
chamber,  which  is  guarded  by  the  two  figures  of  the  king,  of 
bituminized  or  varnished  wood  covered  with  gold,  carrying  mace 
and  staff  in  antique  warlike  guise,  and  reminding  us — longo  intcr- 
vallo,  perhaps — of  the  Ni-0  of  a  Buddhist  shrine.  We  have 
already  heard  much  of  the  beauty  or  strangeness  of  these  objects 
in  the  outer  chamber  :  its  annexe  is  not  yet  explored.  We  may 
not  find  here  all  the  delicacy  and  taste  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty, 
in  some  ways  the  best  period  of  Egyptian  art ;  but  whether  we 
admire  the  art  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  in  all  its  manifestations 
or  not,  none  can  deny  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  objects  that 
accompanied  Tutankhamen  to  the  tomb,  and  the  interest  of  all. 
Interesting  enough  are  the  chariots,  the  dummy  figure  of  the 
king,  and  the  child’s  glove  :  the  last  a  rarity  in  Egypt,  of  which 
we  only  know  one  representation,  in  a  tomb  of  this  period  at 
Amarna.  Remarkable  is  the  jewelled  sandal,  a  truly  regal  shoe, 
wdth  which  the  comparatively  plebeian  sandals  hitherto  known 
cannot  compare.  Beautiful  indeed  are  the  caskets,  especially  that 
with  the  miniature  representations  of  the  king  as  an  androsphinx, 
trampling  down  his  enemies.  Splendid  are  the  thrones  and  chairs, 
though  of  types  already  known  :  notably  the  folding  seat  with  its 
duck’s-head  feet  and  its  covering  imitating  the  dappled  fell  of  an 
animal.  Strange,  if  unbeautiful,  certainly  remarkable,  are  the 
aragonite  vases  on  stands  with  handles  in  the  shape  of  water 
plants  :  a  type  hinted  at  in  wall-paintings,  but  never  before  found 
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in  actuality.  Strange,  indeed  weird,  are  the  elongated  animal- 
forms  of  the  beds,  dachshund-like  cows  with  their  long  bodies 
marked  with  the  curious  conventional  star-like  dappling  that 
was  imitated  by  the  Minoans  in  their  representations  of 
cattle.  Weird  in  truth  are  the  bed-heads  in  the  form  of  the 
grim,  dragon-like  head  of  the  goddess  Thoueris,  a  compound 
impression  of  hippopotamus,  crocodile  and  horse,  somewhat 
unusually  conceived  in  this  instance,  but  not  new  to  Egyptian 
art,  and  not  easily  to  be  regarded  as  influenced  by  Mesopotamian 
or  any  other  foreign  conception,  for  the  Minoan  demon-heads  like 
it  are  presumably  derived  from  it.  Strange,  and  new  indeed,  is 
the  bronze  candlestick  with  its  handle  in  the  form  of  the  symbol 
of  “life,”  and  the  remains  of  its  rush-light  still  in  it.  The 
inadequacy  of  ancient  Egyptian  methods  of  illumination  (or 
perhaps  we  should  say  of  ancient  methods  of  illumination 
generally)  have  often  been  commented  on,  especially  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  problem  of  how  the  Egyptians  can  possibly  have 
decorated  their  tombs  with  no  light  more  efficient  than  a  wick 
floating  in  a  saucer  of  castor-oil  (kiki).  But  we  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  they  possessed  any  more  powerful  illuminant 
than  this  or  a  torch  or  rush-light,  notwithstanding  the  smoke- 
smears  that  the  last,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  have  left  behind 
them,  but  apparently  did  not.  Light,  again,  would  be  needed 
by  which  to  clean  away  the  marks. 

No  papyri  have  yet  been  announced  :  what  were  originally 
thought  to  be  papyri  turn  out  to  be  napkins.  The  mistake  is 
easily  comprehensible  by  those  who  know  what  such  things  look 
like  when  first  discovered  in  a  tomb.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  if  any  papyri  are  found  they  will  turn  out  to  be  of  a  funerary 
character,  spells  from  the  “Book  of  the  Dead  ”  for  the  use  of  the 
soul  in  the  other  world,  like  the  funerary  papyrus  of  luaa,  rather 
than  documents  of  historical  interest.  The  walls  of  the  inner 
chamber  are  decorated  with  wall-paintings,  of  which  we  have 
heard  little  at  present ;  but  they  are  probably  of  a  funerary 
character,  as  usual. 

The  most  unexpected  thing,  and  one  almost  new  to  our  know¬ 
ledge,  is  the  shrine  or  nest  of  shrines  in  the  “House  of  Gold.” 
It  is  not  wholly  new,  for  in  the  violated  tomb  of  King  Mentuhotep 
(of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty)  at  Deir-el-bahri  a  great  alabaster  and 
granite  naos  was  found  by  Prof.  Naville  which,  we  can  now  see, 
probably  originally  contained  the  coffin  of  the  king.  But  no  intact 
royal  burial  had  ever  yet  been  found  before  Tutankhamen’s,  so 
that  his  shrines  were  entirely  unexpected.  And  it  was  at  once 
seen  that  they  explain  a  previously  misunderstood  representation 
in  a  papyrus  of  the  Twentieth  Dynasty,  in  which  the  plan  ci  the 
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tomb  of  Rameses  IV.  is  depicted  in  colours,  with  explanatory 
notes  in  hieratic.  Round  the  sarcophagus  of  granite  in  the  “  House 
of  Gold  ”  are  shown  a  series  of  rectangular  enclosures  of  the 
brown  colour  intended  to  indicate  wood.  These  are  doubtless 
the  shrines,  in  which  every  royal  sarcophagus  was  possibly  en¬ 
closed.  The  sarcophagus  of  Rameses  IV.  still  stands  where  it  did, 
but  it  is  untenanted,  and  its  shrines  have  long  since  disappeared, 

Whether  Tutankhamen’s  shrines  will  remain  in  their  “House 
of  Gold  ”  we  do  not  yet  know.  Whether  they  do  or  not,  it  is 
indeed  an  emharras  de  richesses  that  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Mr. 
Carter  have  found,  a  quantity  of  priceless  antiquities  so  great  and 
so  embarrassing  that  even  without  the  shrines  one  would  think  it 
might  be  necessary  to  build  a  special  museum  to  contain  them  all. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  has  been  made  by  English  explorers,  as  the  culmination 
of  several  years  of  hard  work.  For  sixteen  years  Lord  Carnarvon 
has  conducted  excavations  in  Western  Thebes,  which  have  had 
the  advantage  of  Mr.  Carter’s  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  terrain 
and  the  people,  and  have  produced  many  antiquities  of  the  highest 
value  and  interest.  A  few  years  ago  a  fine  volume  was  issued, 
describing  the  work  of  ten  years  in  the  necropolis  of  Dra'  Abu’l 
Negga. 

The  discovery  of  Tutankhamen’s  treasures  directs  attention 
anew  to  the  wonderful  masterpieces  of  the  Egyptian  portrait- 
sculptors  of  this  period  that  were  found  just  before  the  war  by 
the  German  archaeologists  at  Tell  el-Amarna.  The  Egyptian  was 
always  a  master  of  portraiture.  The  Assyrian  represented  all  his 
kings  as  exactly  alike,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  charac¬ 
terisation.  The  Egyptian  gives  us  portraits  of  the  actual  men, 
often  idealised,  but  as  often  faithful  representations,  as  we  can 
see  from  some  of  the  royal  mummies.  And  others,  of  kings 
whose  actual  bodies  we  do  not  possess,  impress  us  with  their 
truth  and  character.  We  find  this  gift  of  portraiture  in  the 
earliest  period.  The  little  ivory  king  of  the  First  Dynasty,  found 
by  Petrie  at  Abydos,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  no  doubt 
a  portrait.  The  statues  of  Khephren  and  of  Mykerinos  at  Cairo 
are  obviously  faithful  portraits.  Under  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  we 
have  the  heads  of  Senusret  III.  and  Amenemhet  III.,  especially 
the  aged  portrait  of  Senusret,  from  Deir-el-bahri,  in  the  British 
Museum  (which  is  something  like  the  late  Lord  Fisher)  and  the 
famous  little  obsidian  head  of  Amenemhet  from  the  Macgregor 
Collection,  exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  two 
years  ago.  Senusret’s  statue  is  one  of  a  series,  found  by  me, 
depicting  him  at  different  ages,  from  youth  to  age,  of  which  three 
are  at  Bloomsbury.  In  late  times  we  have  the  relief  of 
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Psammetichos  I.,  also  at  Bloomsbury,  which  is  remarkably  like 
Lord  Brougham,  nose  and  all ;  the  statue  of  Mentuemhet,  Prince 
of  Thebes ;  and  other  Saite  heads  of  private  persons  or  priests. 

Midway  between  these  two  periods,  under  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Dynasties,  we  have  the  probably  somewhat  idealised 
young  head  of  Thutmases  III.  at  Cairo ;  the  wonderful  portraits 
of  the  aged  minister  Amenhotep,  son  of  Hapu  ;  and  the  well-known 
portraits  of  Seti  I.  and  Eameses  II.,  which  are  probably  not 
much  idealised,  since  it  is  evident  from  their  mummies  (and 
Rameses  was  nearly  a  centenarian)  that  both  kings  must  have 
been  remarkably  handsome  in  their  youth.  And  to  the  end  of 
the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  the  age  of  Akhenaten  and  Tutankhamen, 
belong  the  heads  of  the  royal  family  from  Amarna,  now  at  Berlin, 
one  of  which,  the  coloured  stone  head  of  Queen  Nefretiti,  sister- 
wife  of  Akhenaten,  is  hors  concours  among  Egyptian  portraits. 
It  has  recently  been  illustrated  in  England,  and  a  cast  is  exhibited 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  At  Amarna  the  Germans 
also  found  the  pathetic  little  bust  of  one  of  Akhenaten’s  daughters, 
with  her  shaven  elongated  skull,  and  the  probably  idealised  por¬ 
trait  of  the  king  himself,  which  has  often  been  illustrated  lately. 
To  judge  from  other  representations  of  him,  which  are  at  least 
entitled  to  as  much  credence  (all  the  more  because  he  always  him¬ 
self  insisted  on  truth  and  naturalism),  the  heretic  was  not  so 
amiable-looking  a  youth  as  this,  who  also  is  wnthout  the  mad, 
cretinesque  look  evident  in  the  relief-portraits  of  him. 

In  any  case  these  three  are  masterpieces  of  Egyptian  art,  and 
the  German  excavators  may  be  congratulated  on  their  luck  in 
finding  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Society,  on  whose  shoulders  has  fallen  the  German  mantle  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  will  have  equal  if  not  even  greater  success  in 
its  continuance  of  the  excavations  at  Amarna.  Prof.  I.  E.  Peet 
and  Mr.  C.  L.  Woolley,  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Newton  and  Mr. 
A.  G.  Hayter,  F.S.A.,  have  dug  there  for  two  seasons  since  the 
war,  finding  many  fine  objects  and  much  that  is  interesting, 
especially  to  architects,  but  as  yet  nothing  more  in  the  grand 
style  has  come  to  light.  There  must,  however,  be  more  of  it  : 
there  must  be  more  of  this  great  art  still  buried  at  Amarna,  only 
waiting  for  the  spade  to  exhume  it  and  install  it  in  our  museums 
for  our  admiration  and  inspiration.  But  money  is  wanted,  funds 
are  badly  needed,  if  the  w'ork'is  to  be  carried  on.  All  small 
subscriptions  and  donations  are  welcomed  by  the  Society  at  its 
offices  in  Tavistock  Square.  But  is  there  no  Mmcenas  who  will 
Tell  el-Amama  on  the  grand  scale? 


H.  E.  Hall. 
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The  Scout  movement  brings  prominently  before  the  public  a 
new  kind  of  education,  which  is  having  a  marked  influence  on 
our  schools.  Scouting  and  schooling  have  such  and  so  many 
differences  that  it  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  they  are 
either  complementary  or  else  meant  for  different  classes.  The 
Chief  Scout  no  doubt  has  his  own  views ;  but  if  I ,  as  a  father 
pf  small  boys,  wish  to  know  what  to  do  with  my  sons,  I  find  it 
impossible  to  do  more  than  get  enthusiastic  advice;  it  is  either 
make  them  scouts,  or  send  them  to  school,  or  both,  or  neither. 
But  why?  And,  in  spite  of  much  verbiage,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  are  up  against  a  wall  of  ignorance.  We  know  so  little 
about  thought  and  character  that  we  can  (if  we  are  professionally 
obliged)  only  pretend  to  know  what  happens  and  what  influences 
youth. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  our  gross  ignorance,  what  astonishingly 
good  success  our  educational  methods  can  have !  We  cannot, 
with  all  our  humility,  deny  that,  although  children  easily  grow 
up  into  very  nasty  men  and  women,  something  we  do,  perhaps 
quite  unconsciously,  does  help  to  produce  most  admirable  human 
beings.  It  is  the  fashion  now  to  say  that  this  “  something  ”  must 
be  self-development ;  and  yet  self-development  leads  to  some  most 
lamentable  products;  and  in  practice  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
self-development,  for  no  civilised  community  can  allow  children 
to  please  themselves.  Children  are  always  influenced,  and  the 
influence,  whether  consciously  exercised  or  not,  is  always  terrific. 
So  that  it  seems  clear  that,  whether  a  child  becomes  a  scout,  or 
goes  to  school,  or  stays  at  home,  there  is  always  a  possibility  that 
the  result  may  be  admirable  or  lamentable ;  that  the  child  is,  in 
any  case,  being  strongly  influenced  and  “  educated  ” ;  and  that  in 
many  kinds  of  education  there  can  be  a  mysterious  something 
that  seems  to  strengthen  the  human  in  us  and  curb  the  animal. 
The  mystery  is  the  more  baffling  as  the  three  fashionable  forms 
of  education,  scouting,  public  school  and  self-realisation — all  of 
them  appear  to  aim  at  developing  the  human  by  giving  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  animal. 

But,  if  it  is  difficult  to  dogmatise  or  to  say  that  this  or  that 
is  the  mysterious  something  (and  so  many  do),  it  is  not  difficult 
to  know  that  certain  explanations  are  quite  unsatisfactory.  It 
is  often  said  that  formerly  it  was  supposed  that  play  was  a  vent 
for  superfluous  energy;  whereas  now  "we  know  that  play  is  the 
kind  of  practice  Nature  provides  as  a  preparation  for  future 
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activities  in  real  life.”  There  are  at  least  two  objections  to  this 
comfortable  theory.  Nature  appears  to  take  no  such  kindly 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  creatures;  and  it  is  as  logical  to  say 
that  survival  is  the  consequence  (rather  than  the  purpose)  of  what 
are  called  “protective”  features  and  habits.  In  this  pagan  age 
we  smile  at  theological  appropriations  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Nature,  as  we  know  it,  is  a  field  in  which 
weeds  flourish  exceedingly  :  Society,  as  we  wish  to  see  it,  is  a 
weeded  garden.  No  parents  can  flatter  themselves  that  their 
children  cannot  be  weeds ;  it  is  apparently  their  upbringing  that 
decides  whether  they  are  to  be  flowers  or  weeds — it  is,  in  fact, 
this  mysterious  something  that  we  are  looking  for  that  has  to 
intrude,  that  has  to  make  all  the  difference.  Its  presence  leads 
to  the  production  of  humanity ;  its  absence  to  something  nearer 
to  bestiality. 

We  have  therefore  to  begin  by  ruling  out  the  comfortable 
theory  that  our  children  will  grow  up  little  gentlefolk,  if  given 
their  freedom.  Freedom  may  be  good  for  them,  but  freedom  is 
not  the  mysterious  something.  Nor  will  a  kindly  Nature  see  to 
it  that  our  taste  in  manners  has  a  survival  value.  Nor  is  any¬ 
thing  our  children  are  likely  to  do  in  childhood  a  preparation  for 
after-life  in  any  sense  that  could  not  be  applied  to  a  caterpillar 
preparing  for  its  later  winged  existence;  not  that  we  wish  to 
imply  that  there  is  anything  superior  in  any  stage  :  it  is  enough 
to  emphasise  that  child  and  adult  differ  widely  as  do  a  caterpillar 
and  a  butterfly. 

We  start,  then,  with  certain  assumptions.  (1)  When  children 
are  in  training  it  is  hard — perhaps  impossible  at  present — to  say 
whether  they  are  being  well  trained ;  it  is  by  results  only  that 
we  can  judge.  (2)  Children  seem  naturally  to  have  no  definite 
bias,  some  are  more  ready  than  others  to  go  one  way  or  the  other, 
but  all  may  apparently  go  either  way,  given  suitable  conditions. 
(3)  When  we  manage  to  bring  out  the  human  and  curb  the  beast 
—we  do  it  without  knowing  what  part  of  the  training  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  our  success. 

We  can  also  start  with  a  fact.  During  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  revolution  in  philosophic  thought,  the  main  results  of  which 
are  still  almost  unknown  in  this  country.  The  need  for  a  re¬ 
statement  has  long  been  obvious  to  many.  As  Professor  White- 
head  says  :  “  Science  leads  to  an  entirely  incoherent  philosophy 
of  perception  in  so  far  as  it  restricts  itself  to  the  ultimate  datum 
of  material  in  time  and  space,  the  spatio-temporal  configuration 
of  such  material  being  the  object  of  perception.  This  conclusion 
is  no  news  to  philosophy,  but  it  has  not  led  to  any  explicit 
reorganisation  of  the  concepts  actually  employed  'in  science. 
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Implicitly,  scientific  theory  is  shot  through  and  through  with 
notions  which  are  frankly  inconsistent  with  its  explicit  funda¬ 
mental  data.”  ^ 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our 
educational  theory  is  confused  and  self-contradictory.  Every 
sincere  inquirer  is  driven  back  upon  the  questions  :  How  do  we 
know?  How  do  we  come  by  our  knowledge ?  What  is  language? 
What  is  the  connection  between  a  word  and  the  thing  signified 
by  the  word?  Until  such  questions  can  be  answered  our  educa¬ 
tional  practice  is  bound  to  be  mere  guess-work. 

Unfortunately,  philosophers  are  the  last  men  we  would  trust 
to  educate  our  children ;  we  feel  that  a  man  who  says  a  table 
doesn’t  exist,  and  who  is  not  at  all  sure  that  there  is  any 
‘‘absolute  ”  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  may  be  very  wise, 
but  is  probably  neither  healthy  nor  wealthy.  Our  suspicions  are 
increased  by  our  inability  to  understand  nine-tenths  of  what  he 
says.  And  any  schoolmaster  who  strays  into  philosophic  fields 
may  soon  find  himself  on  very  boggy  ground  and  sinking  in  far 
more  deeply  than  is  pleasant.  The  purpose  of  this  essay  (written 
by  a  schoolmaster  turned  philosopher)  is  to  suggest  that  the 
ground  is  boggy  only  because  it  requires  draining,  and  that  even 
now  there  is  a  path  across  that  is  firm  enough.  If,  therefore, 
much  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  and  much  neglected,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  our  whole  endeavour  is  to  avoid  sinking  in 
the  soft  ground  on  either  hand.  And  our  aim  is  not  to  solve 
philosophic  difficulties,  but  to  indicate,  if  w'e  may,  the  direction 
in  which  the  general  practitioners  may  find  an  answer  for  them¬ 
selves  to  the  questions  :  ‘‘  What  is  it  that  makes  our  education 
successful?  What  is  it  strengthens  the  human  and  curbs  the 
bestial?  ” 

#  The  first  step  will  not  be  encouraging,  but,  if  we  tread  lightly 
and  confidently,  we  shall  soon  be  on  firmer  ground.  It  seems 
ridiculous  to  say  we  can’t  see  a  table ;  but  it  is  quite  easy  to  prove 
that  some  obvious  facts  (as  we  call  them)  are  equally  ridiculous. 
If  I  take  a  foot  rule  and  take  great  pains  to  make  sure  that  it 
does  represent  one  foot,  do  I  see  one?  Certainly.  But  at  the 
same  time,  you  will  admit,  I  see  twelve — inches.  Thus  I  can 
see  either  one  something  or  twelve  somethings.  But  I  can  do 
more  than  that  :  I  can  see  one-third — of  a  yard.  You  will  find 
it  easy  now  to  see  a  great  many  other  ones ;  but  whether  you  see 
inches,  feet,  yards,  you  can’t  help  seeing  ones — one  inch  (and 
there’s  one  group  of  twelve  of  them,  or  one  dozen),  one  foot  (one 
of  them),  one  third  (of  the  yard  which  I  can’t  see).  And  when- 

(1)  An  Enquiry  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Natural  Knowledge.  1919. 
Pp.  14,  15. 
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ever  you  see  anything  at  all,  you  can  always  say  you  see  one — 
something  or  other.  This  is  so  easy  that  quite  small  children 
can  do  it:  my  small  boy  calls  them  “wums” — “that’s  a  funny 
wum  ” — but  he  means  right,  though  he  does  not  know  how  true 
it  is  that  these  “wums”  are  very  “funny  wums.”  For,  take  one 
penny — a  penny  one  :  it  can  also  be  two  ones  if  we  are  thinking 
of  a  halfpenny,  just  as  one  sixpence  is  six  penny  ones  or  one 
sixpenny  one.  It  is  evident  that  these  things  are  only  ones  if 
you  happen  to  think  right ;  a  cricket  eleven  is  one  if  you  call  it 
a  team,  but  it  is  eleven  if  you  call  it  boys.  We  conclude  that 
an  important  part  of  our  knowledge  is  built  up  by  seeing  ones 
and  calling  them  names.  It  doesn’t  make  much  difference 
whether  we  call  a  sixpence  one  sixpence  or  one  penny  six  times. 
But  it  does  make  some  difference  when  we  say  One  “Hun”  or 
One  “Brother” — or  One  “shameful  lie”  or  One  “up  to  me.” 
We  all  see  “ones” — but  not  necessarily  the  same  kind  of  ones  : 
"that’s  a  pussy  wum,”  says  John  ;  “no  it  isn’t,  it’s  a  kitty  wum,” 
Bays  Andrew. 

Now  there  are  two  peculiar  things  about  seeing  “  wums  ” ;  we 
can  see  them  in  two  ways  and  we  can  see  them  without  knowing 
much  (or  anything)  about  them.  And  here,  if  we  have  really 
managed  to  get  over  the  “wum”  difficulty,  our  path  becomes 
fairly  firm. 

For  is  it  not  plain  that  a  child  may  see  one  moon  or  one 
elephant  and  know  nothing  whatever  about  them  except  that  they 
are  “wums”  and  that  one  is  called  moon  and  the  other  elephant? 
This  may  seem  like  labouring  the  obvious ;  but,  if  it  were  accepted 
as  a  fact,  we  should  not  begin  teaching  geography  and  history 
and  mathematics  as  we  do :  a  child  is  led  to  suppose  that  he 
starts  with  nothing  and  will  add  line  to  line,  the  contrary  being 
the  case;  the  child  starts  with  “wum” — the  world — and  he  will 
discover  less  and  less  of  what  this  “wum”  does  and  is;  he 
starts  with  all  time  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  he  will 
gradually  discover  what  may  be  introduced  into  that  simple  con¬ 
ception  :  in  mathematics  he  starts  with  one  (which  is  the  one 
whole  that  contains  every  part),  and  when  he  discovers  that  one 
can  break  up  into  two,  he  has  taken  the  first  step  in  the  long 
journey  that  will  reveal  to  him  some  of  the  many  wonderful  things 
that  one  can  do. 

That  is  the  first  peculiar  thing  about  “wums”  :  we  start,  in  a 
sense,  by  knowing  all  about  them — they  are  “wums.”  As  we 
grow  up  they  become  less  and  less  simple.  An  egg  is  far  more 
mysterious  now  than  it  used  to  be — we  can  call  it  by  so  many 
niore  names. 

The  second  peculiarity  is  this :  we  can  see  “  wums  ”  in  two 
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ways.  One  way  is  illustrated  by  a  cat  watching  its  prey;  you 
can  see  how  it  sees  it  by  the  tip  of  its  tail.  The  other  way  is  the 
way  a  doctor  looks  at  a  patient.  One  is  seeing  emotionally  (as 
we  talk  of  “seeing  red”);  the  other  is  seeing  logically.  The 
difference  may  very  well  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  cat 
jumps  to  the  conclusion  (as  if  in  looking  at  a  foot  rule  we  said 
one  foot  and  saw  no  further  implications) ;  the  doctor  jumps  to 
the  context  or  the  exclusion  (as  if  in  looking  at  a  foot  rule  he 
was  chiefly  interested  in  the  yards  and  miles).  We  may  perhaps 
characterise  the  two  attitudes  in  the  following  w'ay  :  one  is  the 
feline  tip-of-the-tail  attitude,  the  othet  the  attitude  of  a  cricketer 
who,  before  starting  to  bat,  looks  round  the  field. 

Now  human  beings,  though  tailless,  know  perfectly  well  what 
that  tip  of  the  tail  feeling  is.  A  boy  looking  at  an  ice  knows 
he  feels  what  his  father  doesn’t ;  but  his  father  knows  that  the 
feeling  may  be  stimulated  by  something  (to  him)  more  fascinating 
than  an  ice.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  in  seeing  our  “wums”  we 
are,  partly  by  Nature  and  partly  by  inheritance,  apt  to  see  them 
in  both  ways ;  and,  if  we  take  one  of  our  educational  successes 
and  one  of  our  failures,  we  shall  probably  find  that  in  all  cases 
the  success  reveals  to  a  full  extent  the  tip-of-the-tail  attitude, 
but  it  has  nothing  feline  in  it ;  the  excitement  is  not  exclusively 
due  to  w  hat  we  called  “  the  conclusion  ” ;  it  is  very  largely  due 
to  the  exclusion.  Thus  a  fine  boy  may  be  like  a  tiger  on  the 
football-ground,  but  he’s  a  tiger  in  a  context,  and  it  is  the  context 
that  eventually  excites  him.  Our  failure  goes  in  to  bat  without 
considering  the  field  :  fortuna  non  Deus  is  his  motto.  Fortune 
is  essentially  bestial  :  Deus  is  always  a  context. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  traditional  study  of  the  classics,  in 
its  best  examples,  was  an  admirable  school  for  learning  the  use 
of  the  nicer  adjectives.  How  startling,  for  example,  is  the 
qualification  of  that  ghastly  form  of  one  of  the  dreadful  things 
of  experience  in  the  familiar  line  : — 

“  Dulce  et  decorum  eat  pro  patria  mori.” 

Thousands  now'  know  what  “mori”  can  stimulate  in  our  feelings; 
what  would  some  of  us  do  if  we  had  not  learnt  the  context,  the 
“look  round  the  field,”  that  is  implied  in  that  astonishing 
epithet  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  education  called  modern  or  scientific 
has  been  starved  of  epithets.  It  is  necessary  to  know  that  water 
is  H2O  and  that  patria  is  ablative;  but  Lord  Eandolph  set  an 
excellent  precedent  when  he  called  decimal  points  damned  dots — 
it  was  a  step,  if  a  paltry  one,  in  the  right  direction.  Science 
masters  and  mathematical  masters  (and,  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  even 
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classical  headmasters)  have  been  so  blind  to  the  use  of  this 
adjectival  valuation  of  facts  as  to  neglect  the  history  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  the  history  of  science  and  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  the  study  of  which  would  throw  into  relief  a  long  (if 
"  modem  ”)  tradition  of  faith  in  the  value  of  earnest  struggle,  and 
set  many  ruthless,  horrid  facts  in  a  gentle  context. 

If  this  analysis  is  sound,  it  explains  to  some  extent  the  success 
of  public  schools  and  scouting  :  both  stimulate  the  tip-of-the-tail 
feeling,  but  endeavour  to  transfer  it  to  a  context ;  this  is  their 
avowed  aim,  though  stated  in  other  words.  But  what  is  the 
context,  if  any,  to  which  giving  “freedom”  in  schools  will  trans¬ 
fer  the  tip-of-the-tail  feeling?  It  is  not  possible  to  deal  fully 
with  this  question  at  the  end  of  a  short  essay  ;  there  is  matter 
enough  here  for  many  a  page.  But  the  main  strands  are  not 
hard  to  unravel.  My  sympathies  have  always  been  for  freedom, 
and  I  have  welcomed  the  small  concessions  made  from  time  to 
time.  But,  if  educational  theory  had  reached  a  point  where 
sympathy  would  be  impertinence,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
self-development  might  be  proved  to  be  unsound.  In  the  old 
days  a  child  was  seen  and  not  heard,  was  taught  its  place,  was 
taken  in  tow  like  a  small  boat;  now,  in  our  most  up-to-date 
schools,  the  child  is  seen  and  heard  (though  not  always  listened 
to  and  made  to  weigh  words) ;  the  child  is  not  taught  its  place, 
but  told  to  find  it ;  is  launched  to  float  or  drift  or  sink.  The 
choice  lies  between  going  for  a  nice  long  walk  and  having  to  put 
up  with  a  lot  of  “Heel!”  and  going  for  a  run,  without  any 
coming  to  heel,  in  an  enclosure.  For  every  self-developing  dog 
comes  sooner  or  later  to  a  fence  marked  “  verboten”  though  the 
authorities  who  are  (or  are  not?)  responsible  for  the  self-develop¬ 
ing  child  claim  that  the  notice  isn’t  theirs. 

It  comes  to  this  :  every  child  sees  “wums,”  and  many  “wums” 
will  stimulate  the  tip-of-the-tail  feeling ;  education  may  possibly 
be  found  to  mean  getting  the  same  feeling  stimulated  by  a  con¬ 
text  rather  than  by  a  wum  (we  are  rather  than  we  are),  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  done  only  by  developing  the  use  of  suitable 
adjectives  (learning  not  to  call  something  a  big  wum  when  ij; 
ought  to  be  called  a  small  wum).  In  other  words,  to  put  it 
briefly,  education  aims  at  getting  the  first  personal  pronoun 
used  in  the  plural  with  the  emotion  that  is  characteristic  of  its 
unregenerate  use  in  the  singular. 

W.  O.  Brigstocke. 
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Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  opens  his  reminiscences^  with  the  somewhat  un¬ 
usual  admission  that,  of  the  friends  of  his  earlier  years,  “  I  have 
said  all  the  good  I  know  and  all  the  evil :  I  have  kept  nothing  back 
necessary  to  understanding.”  That  frank  statement  certainly  clears 
the  air  for  a  captious  reviewer,  or,  rather,  puts  him  in  the  position 
of  finding  his  occupation  gone;  for  if,  in  a  final  attemipt  to  assert 
himself,  he  objects  to  the  publication  of  intimate  revelations  of  the 
minds  and  characters  of  Mr.  Yeats’s  famous  contemporaries  of  the 
’nineties,  he  will,  in  most  cases,  be  gagged  by  the  memoirist’s  un¬ 
deniable  contention  that  over  the  dead  he  has  an  historian’s  rights. 

Mr.  Yeats  is,  of  course,  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  the  mystic  isles 
of  the  West  of  Ireland,  of  lake  and  legend — 

“  A  dim,  green,  well-beloved  isle 
Where  people  love  beside  star-laden  seas.” 

But  most  of  his  youth  and  memoirs  find  their  location  in  a  then 
new  suburb  of  London,  far  from  ”  lake  water  lapping  with  low 
sounds  by  the  shore,”  and  where  the  most  insistent  sounds  would 
be  the  grinding  wheels  of  the  old  District  railway  trains,  in  their 
days  of  steam,  as  they  drew  up  at  Turnham  Green  Station. 

A  lengthy  dissertation  might  be  penned  on  how  far  poets  are 
affected  or  not  by  environment.  A  priori,  a  singer  would  claim,  with 
Miltonian  plea: 

“  Let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour, 

Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower.” 

Scott  had  his  towers  of  Abbotsford;  Byron  his  Gothic  glories  at 
Newstead;  Wordsworth  his  Lake  beauties;  Tennyson  his  ”  garden  of 
roses  and  lilies  fair  on  a  lawn  ”;  Meredith  his  Green  Hill.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  Shakspere  had  no  particular  setting;  Shelley  was  a 
homeless  wanderer;  Swinburne  passed  from  uncomfortable  town 
lodgings  to  the  solid  suburban  comforts  of  Putney;  Austin  Dobson, 
the  singer  of  Romance  and  the  graces  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
conceived  his  best  work  in  a  modest  and  modern  Ealing  villa;  Roden 
Noel,  the  passionate  adorer  of  Beauty,  was  content  with  the.  flatness 
of  Hove;  Ernest  Dowson  wrote  most  of  his  exquisite  and  wan  little 
songs  by  Limehouse  Dock;  John  Payne,  full  of  the  glow  of  the 
sensuous  East  and  Moslem  metres,  lived  and  died  in  the  unsugges- 
tive  atmosphere  of  Kilburn. 

Given  a  poet  and  a  suburban  dwelling,  Mr.  Yeats  was  so  far 
fortunate  in  the  assignment  of  his  adolescent  years  to  Bedford  Park 
(near  Chiswick),  which  was  certainly  the  most  picturesque  com¬ 
munity  of  its  kind  to  be  found  in  the  outskirts  of  London  at  the 
period  in  question.  In  its  early  days  it  possessed  an  authentic 
artistic  culture,  and  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Pre-  ; 
Raphaelite  Movement.  Perhaps  its  genesis  was,  to  some  extent, 

(1)  The  Trembling  of  the  Veil,  by  W.  B.  Yeats.  (Privately  printed  for  sub¬ 
scribers  only  by  T.  Werner  Laurie.) 
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due  to  the  propinquity  of  William  Morris  at  Hammersmith  Mall, 
and  Burne-Jones  (in  Samuel  Kichardson’s  former  house)  at  North 
End  Road.  Anyway,  it  was  about  1877  that  certain  orchard  land 
lying  between  Turnham  Green  and  Acton  Vale  was  acquired  by  a 
Mr.  Carr,  who  proceeded  to  erect  little  red  houses  in  the  style  of 
Queen  Anne,  many  of  them  being  designed  by  Norman  Shaw.  A 
church,  club-house,  stores,  and  inn  were  added  in  the  same  fashion 
of  architecture.  Unfortunately,  the  archaeological  sense  of  the  pro¬ 
jectors  went  astray  when  they  named  the  inn  “  The  Tabard,”  for  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  possible  association  Chaucer  and  tabards  could 
have  with  an  Augustan  community:  “The  Peruke”  or  “The 
Clouded  Cane,”  or  even  “The  Coffee-House,”  would  have  been 
better  appellations  for  the  hostelry. 

In  those  first  years  Bedford  Park  was  really  very  pleasant.  The 
houses  were  built  in  small  groups,  literally  in  the  midst  of  orchards 
of  apples,  pears,  and  plums,  and  there  was  a  stretch  of  open  fields 
to  the  north.  The  original  inhabitants  tried  to  live  up  to  their 
Pre-Raphaelite  reputation;  the  men  were  mostly  artists,  and  the 
ladies  wore  the  flowing  gowns  of  rich  colour  associated  with  Mrs. 
Morris,  and  were  of  the  “  greenery-yallery,  Grosvenor  Gallery  ”  type. 
In  fact,  as  W.  S.  Gilbert  also  put  it,  the  aim  of  Bedford  Park  was 
to  “  convince  ’em  if  you  can  that  the  reign  of  good  Queen  Anne 
was  Culture’s  palmiest  day.” 

Mr.  Yeats’s  parents  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Bedford 
Park,  and  the  future  poet,  as  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  attended 
Godolphin  School,  Hammersmith.  The  family  went  to  Dublin  for 
a  time,  but  returned  to  Bedford  Park  (3,  Blenheim  Road,  I  think) 
when  Mr.  Yeats  was  about  twenty-one.  He  says: — 

“At  the  end  of  the  ’eighties  my  father  and  mother,  my  brother  and  sisters 
and  myself,  all  newly  arrived  from  Dublin,  were  settled  in  Bedford  Park,  in 
a  red-brick  house  with  several  mantelpieces  of  wood,  copied  from  marble 
mantelpieces  designed  by  the  brothers  Adam,  a  balcony  and  a  little  garden 
shadowed  by  a  great  horse-chestnut  tree.  Years  before  we  had  lived  there, 
when  the  crooked  ostentatiously  picturesque  streets  with  great  trees  casting 
great  shadows  had  been  a  new  enthusiasm  :  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Movement  at 
last  affecting  life.  ...  I  remember  feeling  disappointed  because  the 
co-operative  stores,  with  their  little  seventeenth-century  panes,  had  lost  the 
romance  they  had  when  I  had  passed  them  still  unfinished  on  my  way  to 
school ;  and  because  the  public  house  called  The  Tabard  after  Chaucer’s  Inn 
was  so  plainly  a  common  public-house ;  and  because  the  great  sign  of  a 
trumpeter  designed  by  Hooke,  the  Pre-Raphaelite  artist,  had  been  freshened 
by  some  inferior  hand.  ...  I  could  not  understand  where  the  charm  had 
gone  that  I  had  felt,  when  as  a  schoolboy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  I  had  played 
among  the  unfinished  houses,  once  leaving  the  marks  of  my  two  hands, 
blacked  by  a  fall  among  some  paint,  upon  a  white  balustrade.  Sometimes  I 
thought  it  was  because  these  were  real  houses,  while  my  play  had  been  among 
toy-houses  some  day  to  be  inhabited  by  imaginary  people  full  of  the  happiness 
that  one  can  see  in  picture  books.  I  was  in  all  things  Pre-Raphaelite.” 

So  much  for  early  influences.  His  father,  John  Butler  Yeats, 
was  an  artist  with  many  friends,  among  the  most  intimate  at  Bed¬ 
ford  Park  being  John  Todhunter  (doctor  and  poet)  and  York  Powell. 
Artists  of  various  ability  were  clustered  around — one,  of  modest 
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temperament,  was  wont  to  say:  “I,  myself,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  are  the  greatest  decorative  artists  of  the  age.” 

To  digress  a  moment  from  Mr.  Yeats’s  narrative,  Bedford  Park 
ten  years  later  was  still  the  resort  of  artists — the  Blair  Leighton  and 
Dollman  families,  Cecil  Aldin,  L.  Pissarro,  and  others.  It  was  also 
the  favoured  retreat  of  theatrical  people,  such  as  William  Terriss 
(at  2,  Bedford  Koad),  Sydney  Brough,  Louis  Bradfield,  Mr.  J.  A.  E. 
Malone,  and  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls  (who  used  to  live  in  Kupert  Eoad, 
and  was  one  of  the  last  representatives  of  the  old  days).  Other 
denizens  included  Sir  Edward  Thackeray,  Mr.  J.  Penderel-Brod- 
hurst,  Mr.  Beresford  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Charles  Elkin  Mathews. 

Bedford  Park  had  a  little  theatre  attached  to  its  red-brick  club¬ 
house,  and  here  the  enthusiastic  and  youthful  Yeats  persuaded  Dr. 
Todhunter  to  produce  his  Sicilian  Idyll,  and  who  thereby  enjoyed 
the  “  one  unmistakable  success  of  his  life.  The  little  theatre  was 
full  for  twice  the  number  of  performances  intended,  for  artists,  men 
of  letters,  and  students  had  come  from  all  over  London.”  The  chief 
female  role  was  played  by  Florence  Farr,  who ,  lived  in  lodgings, 
close  by,  at  Brook  Green.  She  was  destined  to  become  a  close 
friend,  and  a  definite  influence  in  Mr.  Yeats’s  life.  She  produced 
his  Land  of  Heart’s  Desire  at  the  Avenue  Theatre  in  1894. 

Many  notable  people  came  to  the  Yeatses’  house  in  Bedford  Park. 
I  like  the  description  of  the  arrival,  by  hansom,  of  Maud  Gonne  in 
the  little  colony  of  apple  blossom. 

“  In  that  day  she  seemed  a  classical  impersonation  of  the  Spring,  the 
Virgilian  commendation  ‘  she  walks  like  a  goddess  ’  made  for  her  alone.  Her 
complexion  was  luminous,  like  that  of  apple  blossom  through  which  the  light 
falls,  and  I  remember  her  standing  that  first  day  by  a  great  heap  of  such 
blossoms  in  the  window.  In  the  next  few  years  I  saw  her  always  when  she 
passed  to  and  fro  between  Dublin  and  Paris,  surrounded,  no  matter  how  rapid 
her  journey  and  how  brief  her  stay  at  either  end  of  it,  by  cages  full  of  birds, 
canaries,  finches  of  all  kinds,  dogs,  a  parrot,  and  once  a  full-grown  hawk  from 
Donegal.  ...  It  was  years  before  I  could  see  into  the  mind  that  lay 
hidden  under  so  much  beauty  and  so  much  energy.*' 

Mr.  Yeats  came  early  under  the  influence  of  W.  E.  Henley,  then 
living  a  short  distance  away  on  the  high  road  to  Kew  and  Eich- 
mond.  Mr.  Yeats  was  in  no  sense  one  of  “  Henley’s  Young  Men,” 
for  they  disagreed  about  everything.  Henley  derided  Pre- 
Eaphaelitism  and  all  it  stood  for,  and  Mr.  Yeats  disliked  Henley’s 
poetry,  with  its  details  of  physical  pain  and  hospital  wards.  I  think 
Mr.  Yeats  is  a  trifle  lax  in  his  judgment  here.  Henley  did  write  a 
few  beautiful  and  lyrical  things,  such  as : 

“  On  the  way  to  Kew, 

By  the  river  old  and  gray. 

Where  in  the  long  ago 
We  laughed  and  loitered  so, 

I  met  a  ghost  to-day, 

A  ghost  that  told  of  you, 

A  ghost  of  low  replies 
And  sweet  inscrutable  eyes. 

Coming  up  from  Richmond, 

As  you  used  to  do.” 
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Henley’s  volcanic  energy,  sardonic  invective,  and — strange  com¬ 
bination — appreciative  tact  seem  to  have  hypnotised  his  youthful 
friends,  despite  antipathy  of  views.  "  I  did  not  dare,”  Yeats 
writes,  “  and  I  think  none  of  us  dared,  to  speak  our  admiration  for 
book  or  picture  he  condemned,  but  he  made  us  feel  always  our 
importance,  and  no  man  among  us  could  do  good  work,  or  show 
the  promise  of  it,  and  lack  his  praise.”  But  it  was  a  nerve-wrack¬ 
ing  curriculum — “  I  cannot  go  more  than  once  a  year,  it  is  too 
exhausting,”  as  even  the  Nihilist  Stepniak  had  to  admit — Stepniak, 
who,  a  few  years  later,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying,  met  his  death 
beneath  a  train  at  a  level  crossing  of  the  railway  line  which  encircled 
Bedford  Park  to  the  north  and  east. 

At  Henley’s,  Mr.  Yeats  met  George  Wyndham,  Oscar  Wilde,  and 
many  others.  He  has  much  to  relate  of  Wilde,  whose  heredity  and 
temperament  he  judges  very  acutely.  Premising  that  the  Wilde 
family  was  of  the  variety  so  often  pictured  by  Charles  Lever  in  his 
novels — wild,  dirty,  untidy,  drinking,  brave,  clever,  and  imagina¬ 
tive,  he  says  Ctecar  “lived  with  no  self-mockery  at  all,  an 
imaginary  life,  perpetually  performed  a  play  which  was  in  all  things 
the  opposite  of  all  that  he  had  known  in  childhood  and  early  youth; 
never  put  off  completely  his  wonder  at  opening  his  eyes  every  morn¬ 
ing  on  his  own  beautiful  house,  and  in  remembering  that  he  had 
dined  yesterday  with  a  duchess  .  .  .  the  dinner-table  was  Wilde’s 
event  and  made  him  the  greatest  talker  of  his  time,  and  his  plays 
and  dialogues  have  what  merit  they  possess  from  being  now  an 
imitation,  now  a  record,  of  his  talk  ...  he  hated  Bohemia.  ‘  Olive 
Schreiner,’  he  said  once  to  me,  ‘  is  staying  in  the  East  End  because 
that  is  the  only  place  where  people  do  not  wear  masks  upon  their 
faces,  but  I  have  told  her  that  I  live  in  the  West  End  because 
nothing  in  life  interests  me  but  the  mask.’  ”  All  of  which  is  un¬ 
cannily  true  about  Wilde  and  his  work,  if  one  thinks  it  out. 

The  literary  and  artistic  potentialities  of  the  Bedford  Park 
locality  were  wonderful  in  those  days,  for  Mr.  Yeats  was  also  a 
frequent  visitor  to  William  Morris  at  Kelmscott  House,  where,  after 
the  debates  of  the  Socialist  League  in  the  adjoining  stable,  he  would 
remain  for  supper.  “We  sat  round  a  long  unpolished  and  unpainted 
trestle  table  of  new  wood  in  a  room  where  hung  Eossetti’s  Pome¬ 
granate,  a  pctttrait  of  Mrs.  Morris,  and  where  one  wall  and  part  of 
the  ceiling  were  covered  by  a  great  Persian  carpet.”  Here  the  guests 
included  Walter  Crane,  Emery  Walker,  Bernard  Shaw,  and  H.  M. 
Hyndman.  Mr.  Yeats  seceded  from  the  coterie  on  a  question  of 
religious  difference.  His  own  genius  was  now  finding  expression. 
He  had  already  written  The  Wanderings  of  U sheen,  and  this  is  the 
genesis  of  The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree: — 

“  I  had  still  the  ambition,  formed  in  Sligo  in  my  teens,  of  living,  in 
imitation  of  Thoreau,  on  Innisfree,  a  little  island  in  Lough  Gill,  and  when 
walking  through  Fleet  Street  very  homesick  I  heard  a  little  tinkle  of  water 
and  saw  a  fountain  in  a  shop-window  which  balanced  a  little  ball  upon  its 
jet,  and  began  to  remember  lake  water.  From  the  sudden  remembrance  came 
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my  poem  Inniafree,  my  first  lyric  with  anything  in  its  rhythm  of  my  own 
music.” 

He  was  now  acquainted  with  most  of  the  poets  of  his  generation, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys,  foimded  The  Rhymers’ 
Club,  which  met  in  an  upper  room  of  “  The  Cheshire  Cheese.”  Among 
the  prominent  members  were  Lionel  Johnson,  Ernest  Dowson, 
Richard  Le  Gallienne,  John  Davidson,  Victor  Plarr,  Selwyn  Image, 
and  Arthur  Symons;  rarer  visitors  were  Francis  Thompson  and 
Wilde.  Mr.  Yeats  rightly  speaks  of  this  band  as  The  Tragic 
Generation,  for  it  is  terrible  to  recall  how  many  of  these  brilliant 
men  ended  in  tragedy  and  pain.  His  accounts  of  the  ruin  by 
alcohol  of  Lionel  Johnson  and  Ernest  Dowson  make  painful  read¬ 
ing,  and  the  close  of  Aubrey  Beardsley’s  hfe  is  equally  sad.  The 
tragedy  of  Oscar  Wilde  is  here  enlivened  by  some  grim  humour  con¬ 
cerning  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  brother,  Willie  Wilde,  at  the  time 
of  the  debdcle. 

I  fear  I  have  but  little  space  left  to  refer  to  the  history  of  Mr.  Yeats’s 
most  important  literary  gesture — his  conception  of  a  National  Move¬ 
ment  in  Ireland  allied  to  and  sustained  by  a  symbolical  and  mytho¬ 
logical  literature.  The  growth  of  this  ideal  can  be  traced  all  through 
his  memoirs,  despite  his  early  question,  “  Does  cultivated  youth  ever 
really  love  the  future,  where  the  eye  can  discover  no  persecuted 
Royalty  hidden  among  oak  leaves  ?  ’  ’  His  profession  of  Faith  is  well 
defined  in  a  very  suggestive  passage,  which  ends : 

“  We  had  in  Ireland  imaginative  stories,  which  the  uneducated  classes 
knew  and  even  sang,  and  might  we  not  make  those  stories  current  among 
the  educated  classes,  rediscovering  for  the  world’s  sake  what  I  have  called 
‘  the  applied  arts  of  literature,’  the  association  of  literature,  that  is,  with 
music,  speech,  and  dance ;  and  at  last,  it  might  be,  so  deepen  the  political 
passion  of  the  nation  that  all,  artist  and  poet,  craftsman  and  day-labourer, 
would  accept  a  common  design?  Perhaps  even  these  images,  once  created  and 
associated  with  river  and  mountain,  might  move  of  themselves  and  with  some 
powerful,  even  turbulent  life,  like  those  painted  horses  that  trampled  the  rice 
fields  of  Japan.” 

But  it  would  be  impertinent  for  an  Englishman  to  attempt  to 
review  any  Irish  National-Literary  ideal,  for  how  can  he  interpret 
the  antithetical  tear  and  smile  in  Erin's  eye  ?  When  is  an  Irishman 
serious  and  sincere?  Mr.  Yeats  relates  how  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  who  had  fought  for  Parnell’s  policy  after  the  leader’s  death, 
much  against  his  own  interest,  refused  to  attend  a  meeting  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Boer  War,  because  he  believed  ”  England  was  in  the 
right  yet  a  week  later  he  sided  with  the  Dublin  mob,  advised 
Irish  soldiers  to  shoot  their  officers  and  join  President  Kruger.  And 
how  pregnant  is  the  story  of  the  Erse  enthusiasts  who  were  resolved 
to  clothe  themselves  nationally  with  Connemara  cloth.  Mr.  Yeats 
dressed  according  to  the  patriotic  encyclical,  until,  alas  I  his  tailor 
informed  him:  “It  takes  such  a  long  time  getting  Connemara 
cloth,  as  it  has  to  come  all  the  way  from  Scotland.”  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  allegory  of  Irish  troubles  and  Home  Rule  will 
be  found  in  a  legend  related  to  Mr.  Yeats  by  another  Irishman, 
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Oscar  Wilde:  “If  you  carve  a  Cerberus  upon  an  emerald  and  put 
it  in  the  oil  of  a  lamp  and  carry  it  into  a  room  where  your  enemy 
is,  two  heads  will  come  upon  his  shoulders  and  devour  one  another.” 

Politics  do  not  interest  me  much,  but  the  occult,  visionary 
side  of  Irish  Nationalists  is  full  of  allure.  When  in  Sligo  with  his 
uncle,  George  Pollexfen,  Mr.  Yeats  had  some  curious  experiences 
of  vision  and  mental  suggestion.  To  free  himself  from  nightmare 
he  forced  himself  to  imagine  he  was  guarded  by  four  watch-dogs, 
one  at  each  corner  of  his  room.  He  did  not  mention  the  conceit 
to  anyone,  but  his  uncle  said:  “Here  is  a  very  curious  thing: 
most  nights  now  when  I  lay  my  head  upon  the  pillow  I  hear  a 
sound  of  dogs  baying;  the  sound  seems  to  come  up  out  of  the 
pillow.”  Mr.  Yeats  tells  a  somewhat  similar  story  about  William 
Sharp  and  a  hallucination  set  up  by  seeing  a  death  symbol,  which 
ended  in  his  throwing  himself  into  the  Seine: — 

“  The  story  had  been  created  by  the  influence  but  it  had  remained  a 
reverie,  though  he  may  in  the  course  of  years  have  come  to  believe  that  it 
happened  as  an  event.  The  affectionate  husband  of  his  admiring  and  devoted 
wife,  he  had  created  an  imaginary  beloved,  had  attributed  to  her  the  author¬ 
ship  of  all  his  books  that  had  any  talent,  and  though  habitually  a  sober  man, 
I  have  known  him  to  get  drunk,  and  at  the  height  of  his  intoxication,  when 
most  men  speak  the  truth,  to  attribute  his  state  to  remorse  for  having  been 
unfaithful  to  Fiona  Macleod.” 

But  again  the  question,  is  a  Celt  ever  serious  or  sincere  about 
anything?  Even  on  the  subject  of  the  supernatural  he  will  be  flip¬ 
pant,  as  witness  this  delightful,  if  reprehensible,  bon  mot  of  Mac- 
gregor  Mathers :  — 

“Macgregor  is  much  troubled  by  ladies  who  seek  spiritual  advice,  and  one 
has  called  to  ask  his  help  against  phantoms  who  have  the  appearance  of 
decayed  corpses,  and  try  to  get  into  bed  with  her  at  night.  He  has  driven 
her  away  with  one  furious  sentence — ‘Very  bad  taste  on  both  sides.’” 

There  is  something  in  that  of  the  deft,  brutal  humour  of  The  Play 
Boy  of  the  Western  World",  and  I,  for  one,  prefer  to  read  the  works 
of  Mr.  Yeats  and  his  gifted  friends,  J.  M.  Synge  and  Lady  Gregory, 
as  essays  in  romance  and  fantasy  and  humour  without  any  political- 
allegorical  alloy. 

♦  **★**♦ 

This  is,  indeed,  the  era  of  the  recrudescence  of  Mr.  John  Gay. 
His  two  plays  with  music,  The  Beggar’s  Opera  and  Polly,  are  run¬ 
ning  simultaneously  in  London  with  immense  success,  moving 
erudite  income-tax  collectors  to  send  in  pressing  demands  to  the 
prosperous  author  for  some  share  of  the  rich  proceeds.  This  thea¬ 
trical  eclat  has  caused  attention  to  Gay’s  other  literary  work,  and 
one  result  is  a  new  and  beautifully  produced  edition  of  his  almost 
forgotten  metrical  essay.  Trivia:  or  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets 
of  London  A  It  preceded  The  Beggar’s  Opera  in  composition  by 

(1)  Trivia:  or  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London,  by  John  Gay. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  H.  Williams,  M.A.  (Daniel  O’Connor, 
£2  28.  net.) 
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more  than  ten  years,  being  published  first  in  1716,  though  it  was 
not  the  author’s  first  work. 

John  Gay,  born  at  Barnstaple  in  1685,  was  originally  a  shop 
assistant  to  a  mercer  in  the  Strand.  He  was  next  in  the  service, 
as  steward  and  secretary,  of  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth  (widow  of 
Charles  ^e  Second’s  eon)  at  the  time  she  lived  in  Lawrence  Street, 
Chelsea.  Gay’s  delightful  Fables — ^which  by  claim  of  local  tradi¬ 
tion  were  written  mainly  in  a  summer-house  by  the  Thames  between 
Eichmond  and  Ham — first  brought  him  fame.  Some  plays.  The 
Mohocks,  The  Wife  of  Bath,  and  The  What  d’ye  Call  It  were  not 
so  successful. 

Trivia  was  a  new  venture  altogether.  It  was  intended  originally 
as  a  satire  on  the  conventional  eighteenth-century  verses  which 
eulogised  various  “Arts,”  from  Painting  to  Pleasing  in  Conversa¬ 
tion.  Gay  intended  a  burlesque — “  The  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets 
of  London  ” — but  he  was  not  equipped  with  either  the  vigour  or 
venom  essential  to  a  satirist  of  that  period;  and  Trivia,  happily, 
soon  shed  its  original  prospectus — just  as  Joseph  Andrews  discarded 
the  trappings  of  Pamela — and  became  instead  an  inimitable  and 
valuable  commentary  in  verse  of  the  life  of  the  London  streets 
when  Queen  Anne  was  but  lately  and  literally  dead.  Trivia  presents 
the  same  social  scenes,  the  modes  and  morals,  which  a  few  years 
after  were  limned  pictorially  for  all  time  by  Hogarth — 

"  Whose  pictur’d  Morals  charm  the  Mind, 

And  through  the  Eye  correct  the  Heart.” 

All  down  the  ages  writers  and  artists  have  delighted  in  walking 
the  streets  of  a  city  noticing  the  buildings  and  watching  the  ever- 
changing  panorama  of  its  life — an  epitome  of  Humanity.  Ever 
since  the  Psalmist  walked  about  Zion  telling  the  towers,  marking 
the  bulwarks,  considering  the  palaces  for  purpose  of  narration  “  to 
the  generation  following,”  and  those  glorious  jewelled  verses  were 
written  to  picture  how  “  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets  or 
ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,”  the  literary  observers  have  been 
active.  From  Horace  and  Juvenal,  through  Lydgate  and  Pepys 
to  “  Eainy-Day  ”  Smith  and  Charles  Dickens,  they  have  w'alked 
the  streets  and  recorded  what  they  beheld  with  results  as  valuable 
as  “looks  commercing  with  the  skies.”  And  London,  more  than 
any  place,  has  presented  the  most  fruitful  field  of  observation, 
for,  as  Johnson  said,  “  When  a  man  is  tired  of  London  he  is  tired 
of  life,  for  there  is  in  London  all  that  life  can  afford.” 

Trivia  was  immediately  preceded  by  T.*D’Urfey’s  Collin’s  Walk 
Through  London  and  Westminster  (1690)  and  The  Works  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Brown,  Serious  and  Comical,  in  Prose  and  Verse  (1715), 
but  Gay  surpassed  them  both  in  quaint  phrasing  and  human 
interest.  At  the  outset  of  the  Walk  he  prescribes  the  clothes  most 
fitting  to  withstand  the  conditions  and  possible  accidents  of  the 
streets.  Incidentally,  we  find  that  London  shoeblacks  and 
umbrellas  were  already  institutions  in  1715,  when  George  I.  was 
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but  newly  arrived  from  Hanover  and  Jacobites  were  suffering  on 
Tower  Hill — 

“When  the  Black  Youth  at  chosen  Stands  rejoice. 

And  Clean  your  Shoes  resounds  from  ev’ry  Voice; 

Then  let  the  prudent  Walker  Shoes  provide, 

Not  of  the  Spanish  or  Morocco  Hide; 

Let  firm,  well-hammer’d  Soles  protect  thy  Feet 
Thro’  freezing  Snows,  and  Rains,  and  soaking  Sleet. 

Good  Huswives  all  the  Winter's  Rage  despise. 

Defended  by  the  Riding-hood’s  Disguise; 

Or  underneath  th’  Umbrella's  oily  Shed, 

Safe  thro’  the  Wet  on  clinking  Pattens  tread.” 

We  start  with  Mr.  Gay  on  his  Walk,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
find  that  many  things  he  advises  us  to  avoid  are  still  causing 
annoyance  in  these  enlightened  days  of  Police  and  County  Cotmcil 
regulations : — 

“  When  Small-coal  murmurs  in  the  hoarser  'Throat, 

From  smutty  Dangers  guard  thy  threaten’d  Coat : 

The  Dustman’s  Cart  offends  thy  Cloaths  and  Eyes, 

When  through  the  Street  a  Cloud  of  Ashes  flies j 
Where  Porters’  Hogsheads  roll  from  Carta  aslope, 

Or  Brewers  down  steep  Cellars  stretch  the  Rope, 

Where  counted  Billets  are  by  Carmen  tost ; 

Stay  thy  rash  Steps,  and  walk  without  the  Post.” 

The  London  gamin,  too,  is  ever  the  same  and  a  terror  to  nervous 
pedestrians  with  his  snowballs,  slides,  and  footballs: — 

“  In  harden’d  Orbs  the  Schoolboy  moulds  the  Snow, 

To  mark  the  Coachman  with  a  dextrous  Throw. 

Why  do  ye,  Boys,  the  Kennel’s  Surface  spread. 

To  tempt  with  faithless  Pass  the  Matron’s  Tread? 

How  can  ye  Laugh,  to  see  the  Damsel  spurn. 

Sink  in  your  Frauds  and  her  green  Stocking  mourn? 

Where  Covent  Garden’s  famous  Temple  stands. 

That  boasts  the  Work  of  Jones’  immortal  Hands, 

Columns  with  plain  Magnificence  appear. 

And  graceful  Porches  lead  around  the  Square  : 

Here  oft  my  Course  I  bend,  when  lo !  from  far 
I  spy  the  Furies  of  the  Foot-ball  War  : 

The  ’Prentice  quits  his  Shop,  to  join  the  Crew, 

Encreasing  Crouds  the  flying  Game  pursue. 

Thus  as  you  roll  the  Ball  o’er  snowy  Ground, 

The  gath’ring  Globe  augments  with  ev’ry  Round ; 

But  wither  shall  I  run?  the  Throng  draws  nigh. 

The  Ball  now  skims  the  Street,  now  soars  on  high.” 

Then,  as  now,  it  would  be  useless  to  protest,  for  the  London  boy 
would  but  respond  with  “  a  long  nose  ” — “  the  ’Prentice  speaks  his 
disrespect  by  an  extended  finger.”  Mr.  Williams,  the  editor  of  this 
edition  of  Trivia,  in  one  of  his  valuable  notes,  mentions  how  Thomas 
Brown  compares  the  citation  of  the  Fathers  in  support  of  truisms 
to  ”  sending  for  the  Sheriff  to  come  with  the  Posse  Comitatus  to 
disperse  a  few  Boys  at  Foot-ball.”  Just  the  same  difficulties,  cen¬ 
turies  later,  attend  the  Civic  Fathers  of  to-day.  Thus,  on  some 
waste  land  near  Kew  Bridge  the  authorities,  for  an  unknown  and 
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presumably  inadequate  reason,  erected  notice  boards  prohibiting 
football  to  be  played  there.  All  in  vain.  The  local  youth  continued 
“  to  chase  the  rolling  circle’s  speed,  and  urge  the  flying  ball  ”  near 
where  “wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along.”  As  a  last  resource, 
the  authorities  have  been  reduced,  ignominiously,  to  piling  up  heaps 
of  earth  and  rubbish  on  the  sward  as  the  only  means  of  preventing 
football  on  “  their  ”  land. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Gay,  he  warns  the  pedestrian  to  “  pass  by  the 
Meuse,  nor  try  the  Thimble’s  Cheats.”  The  Mews  (formerly  the 
King’s  Falconry)  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  National  Gallery; 
and  Thimble’s  Cheats,  or  thimble-rigging,  was  an  early  form  of 
The  Three  Card  Trick,  “  Find  the  Lady.”  This  variation  of  sleight 
of  hand  was  played  with  a  pea  and  three  little  cups  or  thimbles,  and 
the  victim  staked  his  money  on  which  thimble  covered  the  pea;  the 
ethics  of  the  sport  and  “  a  bonnet  ”  will  be  found  in  the  fifty- third 
chapter  of  Lavengro. 

Passing  on  to  St.  Giles’s,  Mr.  Gay  points  out  some  things  no 
longer  to  be  seen  there — the  Pillory  with  a  poor  wretch  the  target 
od  the  mob,  and  the  column  which  formerly  stood  where  Seven  Dials 
converge. 

“  Where  elevated  o’er  the  gaping  Croud, 

Clasp’d  in  the  Board  the  perjur’d  Head  is  bow’d. 

Betimes  retreat;  here,  thick  as  Hail-stones  pour 
Turnips,  and  half-hatch’d  Eggs  (a  mingled  Show’r).” 

"  Where  fam’d  Saint  Giles’s  ancient  Limits  spread. 

An  inrail’d  Column  rears  its  lofty  Head, 

Here  to  sev’n  Streets,  sev’n  Dials  count  the  Day, 

And  from  each  other  catch  the  circling  Bay.’' 

The  column  or  pillar  which  gave  the  name  to  Seven  Dials  was 
adorned  with  only  six  dials,  despite  its  name.  It  dated  from  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  Evelyn  notes  in  his  Diary, 
October  5th,  1694: — “I  went  also  to  see  the  building  beginning 
neere  St.  Giles’s,  where  7  streets  make  a  star  from  a  Doric  pillar 
plac’d  in  the  middle  of  a  circular  area;  said  to  be  built  by  Mr.  Neale, 
introducer  of  the  late  Lotteries,  in  imitation  of  those  at  Venice.” 

Mr.  Williams  does  not  mention  in  the  Notes  that  in  1774  the 
column  and  dials  were  taken  down  in  a  vain  search  for  treasure 
reputed  to  be  hidden  under  the  site.  They  were  never  replaced, 
and  were  stored  away  somewhere  until  their  purchase  in  1822  by  a 
stonemason,  who,  in  turn,  sold  them  to  the  parish  of  Weybridge. 
The  column  was  erected  on  the  Green  there  as  a  memorial  to  the 
Duchess  of  York,  ^ho  died  at  Oatlands  Park  in  1820,  and  the  dial 
stone  found  a  base  use  as  a  stepping-stone  at  the  neighbouring 
“  Ship  ”  inn. 

In  1715  the  dangers  of  robbery  in  the  street  were  much  greater 
than  now.  Even  the  periwig  was  liable  to  be  snatched  from  the 
head  of  the  wearer  by  a  small  boy  carried  in  a  basket  on  the  shoulder 
of  a  senior  thief:  — 

“  Nor  is  thy  Flaxen  Wigg  with  Safety  worn; 

High  on  the  Shoulder,  in  the  Basket  born. 
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Lurks  the  sly  Boy ;  whose  Hand  to  Rapine  bred, 

Plucks  off  the  curling  Honours  of  the  Head. 

Here  dives  the  skulking  Thief,  with  practis’d  Slight, 

And  unfelt  Fingers  make  thy  Pocket  light. 

Where’s  now  thy  Watch,  with  all  its  Trinkets,  flown? 

And  thy  late  Snuff-Box  is  no  more  thy  own. 

But  lo !  his  bolder  Thefts  some  Tradesman  spies. 

Swift  from  his  Prey  the  scudding  Lurcher  flies ; 

Dext’rous  he  scapes  the  Coach,  with  nimble  Bounds, 

While  ev’ry  honest  Tongue  Stop  Thief  resounds. 

Breathless  he  stumbling  falls  :  ill-fated  Boy ! 

Why  did  not  honest  Work  thy  Youth  employ? 

Seiz’d  by  rough  Hands,  he’s  dragg’d  amid  the  Rout, 

And  stretch’d  beneath  the  Pump’s  incessant  Spout : 

Or  plung’d  in  miry  Ponds  he  gasping  lies, 

Mud  choaks  his  Mouth,  an(|  plaisters  o’er  his  Eyes.” 

At  night,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  was  not  to  be  visited,  for  ungrate¬ 
ful  mendicants  here  converted  their  crutches  into  weapons  of 
assault : — 

“Where  Lincoln’s  Inn,  wide  space,  is  rail’d  around. 

Cross  not  with  vent’rous  Step ;  there  oft  is  found 
The  lurking  Thief,  who  while  the  Day-light  shone 
Made  the  Walls  echo  with  his  begging  Tone  : 

That  Crutch  which  late  Compassion  mov’d  shall  wound 
Thy  bleeding  Head,  and  fell  thee  to  the  Ground.” 

Drury  Lane  presented  dangers  of  another  sort: — 

“  0  !  may  thy  Virtue  guard  thee  through  the  Roads 
Of  Drury’s  mazy  Courts  and  dark  Abodes, 

The  Harlots’  guileful  Paths,  who  nightly  stand 
Where  Katherine  Street  descends  into  the  Strand.” 

Catherine  Street  is  gone  now,  and  for  this  generation  of  the  old 
or  middle-aged  it  mainly  lives  in  memory  as  the  place  where  one 
waited  outside  the  pit  door  of  the  old  Gaiety  Theatre;  there  were 
no  queues  in  those  days,  and  in  the  intervals  between  rushes  and 
crushes  one  had  the  prospect  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  of  such 
activities  as  attended  the  newspaper  offices  of  The  Echo.  It  is  often 
stated  that  the  present  Gaiety  Theatre  was  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  its 
predecessor.  That  is  incorrect,  and  it  may  be  well  to  record  that 
the  old  Gaiety  stood  some  little  distance  west  of  the  present  build¬ 
ing;  it  extended  nearly  to  Wellington  Street,  and,  in  fact,  the  stage 
door  faced  the  iportico  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  There  is  one  other 
association  for  Catherine  Street;  from  its  east  side  once  opened 
the  entrance  leading  to  the  wretched  dwellings  called  “  Tom-all- 
alone's  ”  in  Bleak  Home. 

Gay  concludes  his  Trivia  with  some  mock  heroic  lines  which  come 
very  near  the  truth  in  view  of  The  Beggar’s  Opera. 

“  And  now  compleat  my  gen’rous  Labours  lye. 

Finish’d,  and  ripe  for  Immortality, 

Death  shall  entomb  in  Dust  this  mould ’ring  Frame, 

But  never  reach  th’  eternal  Part,  my  Fame.” 

♦  *♦♦**♦ 
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Mrs.  Asquith’s  second  volume  ^  is  of  considerably  more  historical 
value  than  the  first,  and  she  has  been  well  advised  to  continue  the 
publication  of  her  reminiscences  despite  the  adverse  and  captious 
criticism  which  was  aroused  by  her  previous  book.  She  sums 
up  in  her  Preface  now  this  journalistic  abuse:  “I  should  not 
have  written  about  the  living;  it  was  unpardonable  to  criticise  the 
dead;  bad  taste  to  publish  letters;  worse  to  mention  love;  and,  to 
crown  the  crescendo,  egotistical  to  write  about  myself.  As  these 
criticisms  were  directed  more  against  myself  than  my  art,  I  was 
not  discouraged  from  finishing  this  second  and  final  volume.” 

If  the  objections  specified  by  the  reviewers  were  indeed  germane, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  write  an  autobiography  at  all.  The  wide¬ 
spread  personal  animus  against  Mrs.  Asquith  and,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
her  husband,  is  very  difficult  to  fathom.  It  was  in  the  main  an  arti¬ 
ficial  product  of  the  least  worthy  section  of  a  party  propaganda, 
which  during  the  war  was  manured  with  every  possible  scandal 
and  lie.  It  was  one  of  the  most  discreditable  and  noxious 
emanations  from  the  war  fever,  and  it  is  matter  for 
amazement  that  so  many  otherwise  sane  and  good  people 
should  have  succumbed  to  the  epidemic  of  credulity  and  promulgated 
so  much  falsehood  and  guile  culled  from  their  diurnal  and  weekly 
newspapers.  Mrs.  Asquith  is,  of  coiurse,  partly  responsible  for  the 
vulgar  misconception  of  her  character  by  reason  of  her  own 
reckless  disregard  of  public  opinion  and  her  freedom  of  speech, 
which  has  created  many  enemies.  But  she  is  the  valued  friend  of 
such  men  as  Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon,  Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn,  and 
Lord  Balfour;  and  by  the  evidence  of  her  friends  she  is  a  clever 
and  brilliant  woman,  and  beloved  by  her  step-children — a  pregnant 
test  of  amiability  of  character.  Mr.  Asquith’s  nobility  of  nature 
scarcely  needs  reiteration.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  his 
former  chief,  pronounced  him  as  a  colleague  ”  so  loyal,  so  disin¬ 
terested,  and  so  able,”  and  added  to  Mr.  Morley:  “  We  have  never 
served  with  a  greater  gentleman.”  He  has  always  remained  a 
gentleman  in  politics — a  rare  phenomenon  in  these  days — and  has 
never  retorted  on  his  calumniating  foes  with  their  own  coin.  I  am 
not  concerned  with  the  political  controversies  that  arise  in  Mrs. 
Asquith’s  book;  but  every  reader  must  be  constrained  to  admit  that 
when  she  does  allude  to  the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  those  who 
succeeded  her  husband  in  power,  and  bit  the  hand  that  fed  them  in 
earlier  years,  she  exercises  great  restraint  in  view  of  the  provocation 
endured. 

The  great  and  outstanding  value,  in  my  opinion,  of  Mrs.  Asquith’s 
records  lies  in  that  portion  which  describes  certain  episodes  of  the 
life  and  Court  of  King  Edward  VII.  Here  the  narrative  is  as  vivid 
and  engrossing  as  that  of  Greville  or  Creevey  relating  scenes  in  the 
private  life  of  George  IV.  The  brief  and  brilliant  era  of  the  seventh 

(1)  Tht  Autobiogra'phy  of  Margot  Asquith,  Volume  II.  (Thornton  Butter- 
worth,  25s.  net.) 
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Edward  is  fast  becoming  as  shadowy  and  legendary  as  that  of  his 
grand-uncle.  And  there  were  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  two  men.  Both  were  gifted  with  tact,  the  Grand  Manner  com¬ 
bined  with  graciousness,  and  a  sincere,  if  perhaps  superficial,  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Art  and  Beauty.  Both  succeeded  to  the  Throne  late  in 
life — George  IV.  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  and  Edward  VII.  at  fifty- 
nine;  both  follow'ed  a  parent  who  had  reigned  for  sixty  years  or 
more;  and  their  own  reigns,  in  consequence,  were  short — ten  and 
nine  years  respectively.  Both  had  very  human  failings.  Edward 
VII.  realised  and  carried  out  his  public  duties  more  conscientiously 
than  George  IV.,  and  his  lamentably  short  reign  was  memorable 
for  the  splendour  of  its  Court  functions  and  hospitality.  Unlike 
the  present  regime,  the  Court  was  then  much  at  Windsor.  George 
IV.,  too,  loved  Windsor,  and  his  last  years  were  passed  there  in 
seclusion  at  The  Cottage  in  the  Park.  He  would  drive  out,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  last  favourite.  Lady  Conyngham,  through  the  green 
Kides  (then  kept  strictly  private)  to  the  Sandpit  Gate  and  inspect  his 
aviary  and  menagerie,  or  proceed  to  Virginia  Water  for  a  picnic  and 
water  excursion  in  his  barge  on  that  most  picturesque  of  lakes 
(evolved  from  the  Great  Swamp  of  Heme  the  Hunter’s  time). 
Huish,  Greville,  and  other  memoirists  have  recorded  these  scenes 
of  a  hundred  years  ago;  and  Mrs.  Asquith’s  vivid  picture  of  Windsor 
Castle  in  the  time  of  Edward  VII.  will  have  equal  historical  interest 
in  future  ages  for  those  who  wish  to  reconstruct  mentally  a  vanished 
era.  One  incident  she  relates  is  full  of  illumination  on  various 
temperaments :  — 

“  Our  Dane  informed  me  that  we  were  to  join  their  Majesties  in  the  Castle 
Courtyard  at  4  o’clock,  to  motor  first  to  the  Gardens  and  then  to  Virginia 
Water,  where  we  were  to  have  tea.  On  my  arrival  in  the  courtyard  the  King 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  ‘  Where  is  the  Prime  Minister  ?  ’  Curtsying  to  the 
ground,  I  answered,  ‘  I  am  sorry.  Sir,  but  I  have  not  seen  him  since  lunch  : 
I  fear  he  cannot  have  got  your  command,  and  may  have  gone  for  a  walk 
with  Sir  Edward  Grey.’  HIS  MAJESTY  (angrily  turning  to  his  gentlemen- 
in- waiting,  Harry  Stonor  and  Seymour  Fortescue)  :  ‘What  have  you  done? 
Where  have  you  looked  for  him  ?  Did  you  not  give  him  my  command  ?  ’  The 
distracted  gentlemen  flew  about,  but  I  could  sees  in  a  moment  that  Henry  was 
not  likely  to  turn  up,  so  I  begged  the  King  to  get  into  his  motor.  He 
answered  with  indignation,  ‘  Certainly  not !  I  cannot  start  without  the  Prime 
Minister.’  He  looked  first  at  his  watch  and  then  at  the  Castle  clock,  and 
fussed  crossly  about  the  yard.  Seeing  affairs  at  a  standstill,  I  went  up  to 
the  Queen  and  said  I  feared  there  had  been  a  scandal  at  Court,  and  that 
Henry  must  have  eloped  with  one  of  the  Maids  of  Honour.  I  begged  her 
to  save  my  blushes  by  commanding  the  King  to  proceed,  at  which  she  limped 
up  to  him  with  her  amazing  grace,  and  in  her  charming  way,  tapping  him 
firmly  on  the  arm,  pointed  with  a  sweeping  gesture  to  his  motor,  and  invited 
Gracie  Raincliffe  (Lady  Londesborough)  and  Alice  Keppel  to  accompany  him  : 
at  which  they  all  drove  off.  .  .  .  When  we  returned  to  the  Castle  we 
found  that  Henry  had  gone  for  a  long  walk  with  the  Hon.  Violet  Vivian, 
one  of  the  Queen’s  Maids  of  Honour,  over  which  the  King  was  jovial  and 
even  eloquent.” 

An  inimitable  picture,  and  worthy  to  rank  with  one  of  Lord 
Hervey’s  entertaining  and  amazing  glimpses  of  the  domestic  side 
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of  the  Court  of  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline  of  Anspach.  Mrs. 
Asquith  has,  indeed,  all  the  equipment  of  a  gossiping  historian 
and  more,  for  she  can  sketch  a  character  most  deftly.  Her  estimate 
of  Edward  VII.  is  very  just:  — 

“  Our  King  devotes  what  time  he  does  not  spend  upon  sport  and  pleasure 
ungrudgingly  to  duty.  He  subscribes  to  his  cripples,  rewards  his  sailors 
reviews  his  soldiers,  and  opens  bridges,  bazaars,  hospitals,  and  railway 
tunnels  with  enviable  sweetness.  He  is  fond  of  Henry,  but  is  not  reaUy 
interested  in  any  man.  He  is  loyal  to  all  his  West  End  friends,  female 
admirers,  Jewish  financiers,  and  Newmarket  bloods  :  and  adds  to  fine  manners 
rare  prestige,  courage,  and  simplicity.” 

The  courage  of  the  King  at  the  advent  of  Death  was  superb.  He 
loved  life  and  all  the  pleasures  it  provided  in  his  eminent  position. 
Yet  he  met  the  end  with  amazing  fortitude,  and  fought  every  step 
through  the  darkening  shadows  with  intrepid  resolve.  He  gave 
audiences  the  day  before  he  died,  and  even  on  the  day  of  his  death: 
“  It  is  practically  over;  he  is  unconscious.  He  sent  for  Sir  Ernest 
Cassel  this  morning  and  insisted  on  sitting  up  in  his  clothes  although 
breathless  and  unable  to  speak;  his  courage  is  amazing.”  George 
IV.  also  died  bravely,  although  Thackeray  suppressed  all  mention 
of  the  fact  when  cataloguing  his  vices  and  failings;  for  some  days 
before  the  end  he  could  only  sleep  sitting  up  at  a  table  with  his 
head  supported  on  his  hand,  for  he  could  not  breathe  lying  down. 
And  at  the  last,  when  the  King  fell  forwards  into  the  arms  of  his 
little  page.  Sir  Wathen  Waller,  all  he  said  was:  “  My  boy,  this  is 
death.” 

On  the  night  of  the  death  of  Edward  VII.,  Mrs.  Asquith  dined 
with  Mrs.  George  West,  ”  and  met  Winston  Churchill,  the  Crewes, 
and  the  Harcourts.  At  the  end  of  dinner  Winston  said,  ‘  Let  us 
drink  to  the  health  of  the  new  King.’  To  which  Lord  Crewe 
answered,  ‘  Rather  to  the  memory  of  the  old.’  ”  That  was  well 
said.  Mrs.  Asquith’s  picturesque  accounts  of  the  King’s  funeral; 
of  her  husband’s  succession  to  the  Premiership;  of  the  scenes  in 
1914  when  the  war  clouds  burst,  are  all  of  authentic  value. 

S.  M.  Ellis. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — In  July,  1922,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  comipleted  the 
hundredth  year  of  its  existence.  Throughout  this  long  period, 
through  varying  vicissitudes  of  adversity  and  prosperity,  the  oldest 
British  music  school  has  kept  alight  the  fire  of  national  Art  without 
once  appealing  to  the  general  public.  Worthily  to  celebrate  this 
centenary,  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Academy  have  determined 
to  remove  a  serious  disability  in  t^e  equipment  of  the  School  by 
erecting  on  a  site  adjacent  to  the  main  building  an  educational 
theatre  for  the  study  and  practice  of  opera  and  drama. 

In  addition  to  acquiring  this  site  the  Academy,  with  the  generous 
assistance  of  a  few  friends,  has  gathered  together  the  sum  of 
£16,000.  To  defray  the  whole  cost  of  the  projected  building  an 
additional  £19,000  is  required,  and  I  venture  to  appeal  for  help  to 
those  of  your  readers  who  believe,  with  us,  in  the  humanising 
influences  which  artistic  beauty  and  idealism  exert  on  the  race. 

Throughout  the  whole  country  there  is  a  great  and  growing 
interest  in  opera.  Both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces  the  various 
admirable  organisations  which  are  engaged  in  operatic  production 
are  playing  to  crowded  houses.  There  is  scarcely  a  small  town — in 
some  parts,  scarcely  a  village — which  has  not  its  amateur  operatic 
society.  If  the  demand  for  this  most  comprehensive  form  of  musical 
art  is  to  be  satisfied  and  so  fulfil  its  part  in  the  higher  development 
of  the  nation,  the  vital  question  of  the  supply  of  artists  to  cope  with 
this  demand  is  surely  a  most  immediate  and  most  pressing  concern. 

The  school  theatre,  properly  equipped  and  directed,  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  of  production  and  perform¬ 
ance  is  based,  and  the  Academy,  realising  this,  is  confident  that  its 
appeal  to  the  nation  is  justified  by  the  ultimate  participation  of 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  all  sections  of  people  in  the  results  of 
its  activities. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

"  A.  C.  Mackenzie. 


***  Tfee  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either 
stamps  or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of 
postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


